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The material in this Application Note is for informational purposes only and is subject to change 
without notice. Intel Corporation has made an effort to verify that the material in this document 
is correct. However, Intel Corporation does not assume any responsibility for errors that may 
appear in this document. 


The following are trademarks of Intel Corporation and may be used only to describe Intel 
products: 


ICE INSITE INTEL 
INTELLEC LIBRARY MANAGER MCS 
MEGACHASSIS MICROMAP MULTIBUS 
PROMPT UPI pSCOPE 
RMX/80 iSBC iCS 
INTELVISION FSP MULTIMODULE 


and the combination of ICE, MCS, RMX, and iCS and a numerical suffix. 


PREFACE 


Since Intel introduced the iSBC 80/10 Single Board Computer in early 1976, the family of Intel OEM Microcomputer 
Systems has grown rapidly. Original equipment manufacturers and volume end-users alike have responded to the con- 
cept originated by Intel of having all the functions of a computer — central processing unit, memory, input-output and 
system expansion capability — present on one printed circuit board. 


The capabilities of a single board computer have been enhanced by the creation of the industry-standard MULTIBUS 
system bus. System expansion boards have been introduced for memory, serial I/O and parallel I/O expansion, as well 
as analog I/O, DMA controllers and peripheral controllers. A unique feature of the MULTIBUS architecture, however, is 
its capability to support multiple single board computers. This capability permits sophisticated multiprocessing con- 
figurations using standard off-the-shelf 8-bit and 16-bit single board computers. Powerful software tools like the 
RMX/80 Real-Time Multitasking Executive, the FORTRAN run-time package and the resident BASIC interpreter also 
are key members of the iSBC product family. They provide users with the tools for quick implementations of simple or 
complex systems. The recently introduced iCS product line provides chassis and signal conditioning/termination 
strips as well as board level products which were developed specifically for industrial users. 


This application manual is divided into three sections: iSBC Hardware, iSBC Software and iCS Products. It contains all 
of the current application notes, reliability reports, magazine articles and professional journal reprints on the products 
of the Intel iSBC product family. We have compiled all of this information into a single publication for your conven- 
ience. Please contact us with your questions, comments, and suggestions on how we may provide you with useful in- 
formation on our products. 
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iISBC HARDWARE 


INTRODUCTION 


The current hardware products available in the iSBC product line include six single board computers and over 30 ex- 
pansion boards and accessories. Each Intel single board computer provides all the resources of a full computer (i.e., 
CPU, read/write memory, read only, parallel I/O and serial I/O) on a single printed circuit board. The iSBC 655 and iSBC 
660 chassis extend these capabilities into low cost, fully packaged RETMA rack-mountable computers. The Intel 
single board computers are supported by a complete line of memory, parallel and serial I/O, digital I/O and analog I/O 
expansion boards, and peripheral and DMA controllers, all of which are compatible with the industry-standard micro- 
computer bus — the Intel MULTIBUS system bus. 


This section contains application notes and magazine articles covering the architectural features of the iSBC product 


family, the iSBC 80/10A, iSBC 80/30, and iSBC 86/12A Single Board Computers, and the iSBC 544 Intelligent Slave 
Board. In addition, reliability reports for the iSBC 80/10A and iSBC 86/12A boards are included. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The recent entry of the single board computer into 
the broad field of electronic applications is sub- 
stantiating the billing as a “super component”’. 
Single board computers provide a solution to 
several problems that have not been solved by the 
use of conventional computers: cost, size, and 
design specialization. 


Many potential microcomputer applications have 
been overlooked because of the design tasks 
required to build a microcomputer system. These 
tasks traditionally include interfacing of the system 
clock, read/write memory, I/O ports and drivers, 
serial communications interface, bus control logic 
and drivers. Intel’s iSBC 80/10A enables the design 
engineer to concentrate on the application of 
microcomputers, rather than on implementation 
details. 


This application note begins with an overview of 
the Intel® iSBC 80/10A. Readers who are familiar 
with the iSBC 80/10A may choose to skip to the 
applications section, which describes the following 
typical iSBC 80/10A applications: . 


@ The iSBC 80/10A used for instrumentation 
control of a Fluke 8375 Digital Multimeter. 


@ The iSBC 80/10A used as a SCADA Terminal 
in a communication application. 


e The iSBC 80/10A used for temperaturé moni- 
toring in a process control application. 


e The iSBC 80/10A used as an interrupt driven 
device controller for a Centronics printer. 


Each example shows the user program and hard- 
ware required for the application. The program 
listings are interspersed with the text describing 
the application. Both 8080 Macro Assembly 
Language and Intel’s PL/M-80 are used in the 
examples. 


The software was developed on an Intel® Micro- 
computer Development System (MDS). The MDS 
provided the tools necessary to edit, assemble or 
compile, link and locate the application software. 
Hardware development was facilitated by the use 
of Intel’s In-Circuit Emulator (ICE 80). For further 
information regarding the Microcomputer Develop- 
ment System, the reader is referred to the publica- 
tions listed at the beginning of this application 
note. 


OVERVIEW 


The iSBC 80/10A is a member of Intel’s complete 
line of OEM computer systems which take full 
advantage of Intel’s LSI technology to provide 
economical, self-contained computer based solu- 
tions for OEM applications. The iSBC 80/10A isa 
complete computer system on a single 6.75-by-12 
inch printed circuit card. A block diagram of the 
iSBC 80/10A is shown in Figure 1. 


Intel’s powerful 8-bit n-channel MOS 8080A CPU, 
fabricated on a single LSI chip, is the central pro- 
cessor for the iSBC 80/10A. The 8080A contains 
six 8-bit general purpose registers and an accumu- 
lator. The six general purpose registers may be 
addressed individually or in pairs, providing both 
single and double precision operators. 
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1. Interrupts originating from the Programmable Communications Interface and Programmable Peripheral Interface are jumper selectable. 


Figure 1. iSBC 80/10A Block Diagram 


The 8080A has a 16-bit program counter which 
allows direct addressing of up to 64K bytes of 
memory. An external stack, located within any 
portion of read/write memory, may be used as a 
last in/first out stack to store the contents of the 
program counter, flags, accumulator and all of the 
six general purpose registers. A 16-bit stack pointer 
addresses the external stack. This provides sub- 
routine nesting that is bounded only by memory 
size. 


The iSBC 80/10A contains 1K bytes of read/ 
write memory using Intel’s low power static RAM. 
All on board RAM read and write operations are 
performed at maximum processor speed. Four 
sockets for up to 8K bytes of non-volatile read- 
only memory are provided on the board. Read- 
only memory may be added in IK byte increments 
(up to 4K total) using Intel® 8708 erasable and 
electrically reprogrammable ROMs (EPROMs) 
or Intel 8308 masked ROMs. Optionally, if more 
than 4K bytes are required, read only memory may 
be added in 2K byte increments (up to 8K total) 
using Intel® 2716 EPROMs or 2316E masked 
ROMs. All on-board ROM or EPROM read opera- 
tions are performed at maximum processor speed. 


The iSBC 80/10A contains 48 programmable para- 
lle! I/O lines implemented using two Intel® 8255 
Programmable Peripheral Interfaces. The system 
software is used to configure the I/O lines in any 
combination of unidirectional input/output, and 
bidirectional ports indicated in Table I. Therefore, 
the I/O interface may be customized to meet 
specific peripheral requirements. To support the 
large number of possible I/O configurations, 
sockets are provided for interchangeable I/O line 
drivers and terminators. Hence, the I/O interface 


TABLE 1 


PORT | NO. OF LINES 


provides the appropriate combination of optional 
line drivers and terminators to allow the required 
sink current, polarity, and drive/termination 
characteristics for each application. The 48 pro- 
grammable I/O lines and signal ground lines are 
brought out to two 50-pin edge connectors that 
mate with flat, round, or woven cable. 


A programmable communications interface using 
Intel’s 8251 Universal Synchronous/Asynchronous 
Receiver/Transmitter (USART) is contained on the 
iSBC 80/10A. A jumper selectable baud rate 
generator provides the 8251 with all common 
communication frequencies. The 8251 can be pro- 
grammed by the user’s system software to select 
the desired asynchronous or synchronous serial 
data transmission technique (including IBM Bi- 
sync). The mode of operation (synchronous or 
asynchronous), data format, control character 
format, parity, and asynchronous transmission 
rate are all under program control. The 8251 pro- 
vides full duplex, double buffered transmission and 
receive capability. Parity, overrun, and framing 
error detection circuits are all incorporated in the 
8251. The inclusion of jumper selectable TTY or 
EIA RS232C compatible interfaces on the board, 
in conjunction with the 8251, provide a direct 
interface to teletypes, CRTs, asynchronous and 
synchronous modems, and other RS232C com- 
patible devices. The RS232C or TTY command 
lines, serial data lines, and signal ground lines are 
brought out to a 25-pin edge connector that mates 
with RS232C compatible flat, round, or woven 
cable. 


Interrupt requests may originate from six sources. 
Two from the 8255’s, two from the 8251 and two 
from user designated peripheral devices. 


INPUT/OUTPUT PORT MODES OF OPERATION 


MODE OF OPERATION 
UNIDIRECTIONAL 


INPUT OUTPUT 


LATCHED & 
UNLATCHED STROBED LATCHED 


| ATCHED & BIDIRECTIONAL | CONTROL 


STROBED 


1. Note: Port 3 must be used as a control port when either Port 1 or Port 2 are used as a latched and strobed input or a latched and 


strobed output or Port 1 is used as a bidirectional port. 


16 


The 8255’s can generate interrupts when a byte of 
information is ready to be transferred to the CPU 
(i.e., input buffer full) or a byte of information has 
been transferred to a peripheral device (i.e., output 
buffer is empty). 


The 8251 can generate interrupts when a character 
is ready to be transferred to the CPU (i.e., receive 
channel buffer is full) or a character is ready to be 
transmitted (i.e., transmit channel data buffer is 
empty). 

The user designated peripheral devices can generate 
two interrupts: one via the system bus and the 
other via the I/O edge connector. 


The two interrupts from the 8255’s and the two 
interrupts from the 8251 are all individually mask- 
able under program control. The six interrupt 
request lines share a single CPU interrupt level. 
When an interrupt request is recognized, a RE- 
START 7 instruction is generated. The processor 
responds by suspending program execution and 
making a subroutine call to a user defined interrupt 
service routine originating at location 38 (Hexa- 
decimal). 


iSBC 80/10A memory and I/O capacity may be 
increased by adding standard Intel memory and 
I/O boards. Modular expandable backplanes and 
card cages, each with a four-board capacity, are 
available to support multi-board systems. 


The development cycle of iSBC 80/10A_ based 
products may be significantly reduced using the 
Intellec Microcomputer Development System. The 
resident macro-assembler, PL/M-80 compiler, text 
editor, and system monitor greatly simplify the 
design, development, and debug of user designed 
iSBC 80/10A system software. A diskette-based 
system allows programs to be loaded, assembled, 
edited, and executed faster than using conventional 
paper tape, card, or cassette peripherals. A unique 
In-Circuit Emulator (ICE 80) provides the capa- 
bility of developing and debugging software 
directly on the iSBC 80/10A. 


iSBC CONFIGURATION OPTIONS 


The iSBC 80/10 provides the user with a powerful 
and flexible I/O capability for both parallel and 
serial transfers. This section discusses the user 
programmable and jumper-selectable options, and 
bus interfacing. 


SERIAL I/O OPTIONS 


The serial I/O interface, using Intel’s 8251 USART, 
provides a serial data communications channel that 
can be programmed to operate with most of the 
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current serial data transmission protocols. There 
are three general areas of serial I/O options: 


1. choice of interface type, RS232C or current 
loop, 


2. baud rate and program-selectable mode 
options, 


3. choice of an interrupt mechanism. 


The user has the choice, through jumper connec- 
tions, of configuring the serial [/O logic to present 
either an RS232C or a 20 mA current loop inter- 
face to an external device. If an RS232C interface 
is used, the 8251 can assume the role of a “‘data 
set” or a “data processing terminal’’. This enables 
the serial interface to be connected to different 
devices such as modems and computer terminals. 


There are two factors which enter into the choice 
of baud rate. They are the actual clock frequency 
used to drive the transmit/receive clocks on the 
8251 and the baud rate factor selected by a pro- 
grammable mode instruction control word output 
by the processor to the 8251. The baud rate factor 
is used to effectively divide the 8251 transmit and 
receive clocks by 1, 16 or 64. During normal oper- 
ation a factor of 16 is selected for asynchronous 
transmissions from 9.6K to 300 baud. A factor of 
64 must be used to achieve a baud rate of 110. The 
baud rate factor is only applicable to asynchronous 
transmission, as all synchronous transmission is 
done with an implied factor of one. 


Before beginning serial I/O operations, the 8251} 
must be program-initialized to support the desired 
mode of operation. The CPU initializes the 8251 
by issuing a set of control bytes to the USART 
device. These control words specify: 


@ synchronous or asynchronous operation 
baud rate factor 

character length 

number of stop bits 

even/odd parity 

parity/no parity 


Refer to the iSBC 80/10 and iSBC 80/10A Single 
Board Computer Hardware Reference Manual or 
the ‘8251 Application Note” for details on the 
control words used to direct the operation of the 
8251. 


The serial I/O logic can be configured with differ- 
ent forms of interrupt request mechanisms. By 
connecting a jumper, the user can allow the 8251’s 
Receiver Ready output to generate an interrupt 
request. The Receiver Ready output goes high 
whenever the Receiver Enable bit of the command 


word has been set and the 8251 contains a charac- 
ter that is ready to be input to the CPU. The user 
can also choose to have the 8251’s Transmitter 
Ready or Transmitter Empty output activate the 
interrupt request. The Transmitter Empty goes 
high when the 8251 has no characters to transmit. 
Transmitter Ready is high when the 8251 is ready 
to accept a character from the CPU. Both Trans- 
mitter Empty and Transmitter Ready are enabled 
by setting the Transmit Enable bit of the command 
word. Upon receiving an interrupt, the program 
can determine the actual condition which is 
responsible for the interrupt by reading the status 
of the 8251 device. 


PARALLEL I/O OPTIONS 


The parallel I/O interface consists of six 8-bit I/O 
ports implemented with two Intel 8255 Program- 
mable Peripheral Interface devices. Eight lines 
already have a bidirectional driver and termination 
network permanently installed. The remaining 40 
lines are uncommitted. Sockets are provided for 
the installation of active driver networks or passive 
termination networks as required to meet the 
specific needs of the user system. 


The primary considerations in determining how to 
use each of the six I/O ports are: 


1. choice of operating mode, 


2. direction of data flow (input, output or 
bidirectional), 


3. selection of interrupt mechanism, 


choice of driver/termination networks for 
the port’s data path. 


Operating Modes. There are three basic operating 
modes that can be selected by the system software. 
The modes of operation will be described here in 
general terms, leaving it to the reader to obtain 
details from the iSBC 80/10 and iSBC 80/10A 
Single Board Computer Hardware Reference 
Manual or the “8255 Application Note.” 


Mode 0 is a basic input/output functional con- 
figuration which provides simple input and out- 
put operations. No “handshaking”’ is required, 
data is simply written to or read from a specified 
port. The outputs are latched and the inputs are 
unlatched. 


Mode 1 is a strobed input/output functional 
configuration which provides a means for trans- 
ferring I/O data to or from a specified port in 
conjunction with strobes or handshaking signals. 
The outputs are latched and are accompanied by 
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an output control line which indicates that the 
processor has loaded the output port with a data 
byte. The input data is latched when accompa- 
nied by its externally operated control signal. 


Mode 2 is a strobed bidirectional bus input/ 
output functional configuration which provides 
a means for communicating with a peripheral 
device or structure on a single 8-bit bus for both 
transmitting and receiving data. Handshaking 
signals are provided to maintain proper bus flow 
discipline in a manner similar to mode 1}. 


Data Flow Direction. In addition to the choice of 
Operating mode, the user may also specify the 
direction of data flow, input or output from the 
8255’s. At the time of RESET, the 8255’s are 
configured into the input mode until altered by a 
control word directed to the control word register. 
When an output mode control word is received, 
all of the data bits are set to the low output state. 


Interrupt Mechanism. When the 8255 is pro- 
grammed to operate in mode 1 or mode 2, control 
signals are provided that can be used as interrupt 
request inputs to the CPU. The interrupt request 
signals, generated from one of the ports (port C), 
can be inhibited or enabled by setting or resetting 
the associated interrupt enable flip-flop, using the 
bit set/reset function of port C. This function 
allows the programmer to mask the interrupts from 
specific I/O devices without affecting any other 
device in the interrupt structure. 


Driver/Termination Networks. Depending on the 
direction of data flow, the user will select the 
appropriate TTL line drivers and Intel terminators 
that are compatible with the I/O driver/terminator 
sockets on the iSBC 80/10A. The list of suitable 
line drivers includes those with inverting, non- 
inverting, and open collector characteristics. 
There are two types of terminators: a 220-ohm/ 
330-ohm divider or a 1K ohm pull-up. 


BUS INTERFACING 


The system bus interface logic consists of three 
general groups of circuitry: 


1. gates that accept the various bus control 
signals, the interrupt request lines, and the 
ready indications, and then apply these 
signals to the CPU logic elements, 


tO 


the system bus drivers, 


the failsafe circuitry which generates an 
acknowledgment during interrupt sequences 
and during those cycles in which an ac- 


knowledgment is not returned because a 
non-existent device was inadvertently ad- 
dressed. 


Bus Interface Signals. The following paragraphs 
describe portions of the system bus interfacing 
logic relevant to interfacing a user device to the 
iSBC 80/10A. (Note: Whenever a signal is active- 
low, its mnemonic is followed by a slash; for 
example, MRDC/ means that the level on that line 
will be low when the memory read command 
is true.) 


BCLK/ -— Bus clock; used to synchronize bus 
control circuits on all master modules. BCLK/ 
has a frequency of 9.216 MHz. BCLK/ may 
be slowed, stopped or single stepped, if 
desired. 


INIT/ — Initialization signal; resets the entire 
system to a known internal state. 


BPRN — Bus priority input signal; indicates to 
the iSBC 80/10A that a higher priority mas- 
ter module is requesting use of the system 
bus. BPRN suspends the processing activity 
and drivers of the iSBC 80/10A until the sig- 
nal goes low. : 


BUSY/ — Bus busy signai; indicates that the bus 
is currently in use. BUSY/ prevents all other 
master modules from gaining control of the 
bus. BUSY/ is driven by the HLDA/ output 
from the iSBC 80/10A in response to a 
BPRN input. It indicates that the bus is 
available. 

MRDC/ — Memory read command; indicates 
that the address of a memory location has 
been placed on the system address lines and 
specifies that the contents of the addressed 
location are to be read and placed on the sys- 
tem data bus. 


MWTC/ — Memory write command; indicates 
that the address of a memory location has 
been placed on the system address lines and 
that a data word has been placed on the 
system data bus. MWTC/ specifies that the 
data word is to be written into the addressed 
memory location. 


IORC/ — I/O read command; indicates that the 
address of an input port has been placed on 
the system address bus and that the data at 
that input port is to be read and placed on the 
system data bus. 


IOWC/ — I/O write command; indicates that the 
address of an output port has been placed on 
the system address bus and that the contents 
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of the system data bus are to be output to 
the addressed port. 


XACK/ Transfer acknowledge signal; the 
required response of an external memory 
location or I/O port which indicates that the 
specified read/write operation has been com- 
pleted (that is, data has been placed on, or 
accepted from, the system data bus lines). 


AACK/ — An advance acknowledge, in response 
to a memory read or write command, that 
allows the memory to complete the specified 
Operation without requiring the CPU to wait. 


CCLK/ — Constant clock; provides a clock signal 
of constant frequency (9.216 MHz) for use by 
optional memory and I/O expansion boards. 
The same signal is used to drive both CCLK/ 


and BCLK/. 
INTR1/ — Externally generated interrupt re- 
quest. 


ADRO/—ADRF/ — 16 Address lines; used to 
transmit the address of the memory location 
or I/O port to be accessed. ADRF/ is the most 
significant bit. 


DATO/—DAT7/ — Bidirectional data lines; used 
to transmit/receive information to/from a 
memory location or I/O port. DAT7/ is the 
most significant bit. 


Bus Acknowledges. Further distinction between 
transfer acknowledge (XACK/) and _ advance 
acknowledge (AACK/) is required. All external 
memory and I/O transfer requests must return 
XACK/ to the iSBC 80/10A (even if AACK/ is also 
returned). XACK/ indicates that data has been 
placed on (read command) or accepted from (write 
command) the system data bus lines. AACK/ is an 
advance acknowledge in response to a memory or 
I/O port command. It has been provided because 
the 8080A samples the ready line before valid data 
is required on the bus. If this condition is properly 
anticipated, AACK/ can be returned before the 
data is actually read, thus allowing an earlier opera- 
tion to be completed. AACK/ should be used only 
with a thorough understanding of the additional 
information provided in the iSBC 80/10 and 
iSBC 80/10A Single Board Computer Hardware 
Reference Manual. DMA Transfers. An external 
device can make DMA transfers to or from RAM 
expansion boards. The transfer is coordinated 
with the iSBC 80/10A by means of two bus 
signals: bus priority input (BPRN) and bus busy 
(BUSY/). The first step in making a DMA transfer 
is to obtain control of the system bus. This is 


achieved by asserting BRPN to the iSBC 80/10A 
and then waiting until the iSBC 80/10A returns 
BUSY/, indicating that it has relinquished control 
of the system bus. When this step is completed the 
external device may proceed with its DMA trans- 
fers until it is finished. At that time BPRN should 
be removed to allow the iSBC 80/10A to regain 
control of the system bus. It should be noted 
that the iSBC 80/10A is placed in a hold state 
when it does not have control of the system 
bus. 


APPLICATIONS 


The iSBC 80/10A may be applied to a wide variety 
of applications. Specific applications in four areas 
are presented in this application note. They are 
presented to illustrate a broad spectrum of single 
board computer capabilities and to demonstrate 
the use of various system features. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Microprocessors have been used in instrumentation 
for many tasks ranging from handling simple inter- 
face functions to control of the analog to digital 
conversion process. The use of a single board com- 
puter can further serve in the application of 
instruments themselves to laboratory or process 
control environments. It is quite often necessary in 
these applications to control instrumentation 
remotely. A number of rather expensive minicom- 
puter-controlled solutions now exist on the market 
as automatic test equipment (ATE) systems. The 
iSBC 80/10A presents itself as a cost effective solu- 
tion in situations where the larger ATE systems are 
beyond economic justification. 


The iSBC 80/10A can be the sole CPU element 
in the system, providing instrumentation control 
and computational capability; or it can supple- 
ment a larger host CPU by handling distributed 
processing requirements. 


Instrumentation Control Application Example 


Most instruments such as DVMs, counters, data 
loggers, synthesizers, etc., have optional data out- 
put units (DOUs) and/or remote control units 
(RCUs). It is particularly time consuming to inter- 
face each instrument’s DOU/RCU with custom- 
digital logic. Until the recent IEEE-488 interface 
standard, there was little in common from one 
interface to the next. The parallel I/O lines of the 
iSBC 80/10A provide a common interface element 
that can be adapted to a majority of the DOUs and 
RCUs available today by means of software. 
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FLUKE 8375 


DOU iSBC 80/10A 


PORT 4 (A) 


DIGIT 
SELECT 


CONTROL 


GROUP =2 
8255 


Figure 2. Interface Block Diagram 


This instrumentation control application shows 
how the iSBC 80/10A has been used to control and 
read the data from the data output unit (DOU) of 
a Fluke 8375 Digital Multimeter. 


Interfacing the iSBC 80/10A to the Fluke 8375 
DOU has been accomplished through the use of 
three parallel I/O ports shown in Figure 2. An 8-bit 
port has been used to read input data from the 
Fluke 8375 DOU. Another 8-bit port has been 
used to control the multiplexing of data from the 
DOU to the iSBC 80/10A. And, an 8-bit port has 
been used to provide the required control and 
monitoring of the following DOU functions: 
busy flag, sample sync flag, timeout enable, exter- 
nal trigger and trigger inhibit. 

The following listing contains a complete program 
to provide the necessary interface control func- 
tions as well as an exercise program. The program 
listing is interspersed with text that is used to 
clarify the elements of the program. 


INSTRUMENTATION CONTROL APPLICATION 
FLUKE 3375 DIGITAL MULTIMETER 
DATA OUTPUT UNIT (DOU) CONTROLLER 


AaNOon fSwnr =o 


The CSEG directs the ISIS-II 8080 Assembler to 
generate a relocatable code segment. Relocatable 
code can later be placed at any memory address by 
Intel’s LOCATE program. This lets you write your 
program without worrying about the application’s 
final memory configuration. 


CSEG 


Equate Table. The following table is used to give 
symbolic names to the binary I/O port addresses. 
The names used later in the program increase 
readability. 
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19 ; 
16; EQUATE TABLE 
17 ; 


18 CWR EQU OEBH ; 8255 #2 CONTROL WORD REGISTER 
19 DATIN EQU OE8H ; DECADE PAIR DATA INPUT PORT 
20 STB EQU OE9H ; STROBE OUTPUT PORT 
21 FLU EQU UEAH ; FLAG INPUT PORT 

3 EQU OEAH ; TRIGGER OUTPUT PORT 


The exercise program uses some of the subroutines 
provided in the iSBC 80/10A System Monitor 
PROMs. The addresses of the subroutines are 
included in the equate table. 


26 ; 

27 GETCH  EQU 0220H ; GET CONSOLE INPUT, MASK OFF PARITY 
28 CO EQU 01E8H ; CONSOLE OUTPUT 

29 CROUT EQU O1F3H 3; PRINT <CR><LF> 

oe NMOUT E&QU 02CeH ; DISPLAY BYTE IN ACCUM 

1 . 


32 


The use of the iSBC 80/10A parallel I/O ports 
requires that the mode of operation be defined for 
each port. This is typically done by an initializa- 
tion subroutine executed when the iSBC 80/10A 
is powered up or reset. 


8255 Control Word. When the opcode field (bit 7) 
of a control word directed to an 8255 is equal to 
one, the control word is interpreted as a mode 
definition control word. The mode definition 
control word format is shown below: 


CONTROL WORD 


[7] 9s] 5 [>] > [2] os Jeo 


GROUP B 


PORT C (LOWER — PC3-PCo) 
1= INPUT 
0 = OUTPUT 


PORT B 
1= INPUT 
0 = OUTPUT 


MODE SELECTION 
0 = MODE 0 
1= MODE 1 


GROUP A 


PORT C (UPPER — PC7—PC,) 
1 = INPUT 
0 = OUTPUT 


PORTA 
1= INPUT 
0 = OUTPUT 


MODE SELECTION 
00 = MODE 0 


01 = MODE 1 
1X = MODE 2 


OPCODE 


1 = MODE SET 


Observing the schematic for the iSBC 80/10A — 
Fluke 8375 DOU (Figure 3), it can be seen that the 
8255 #2 should be configured through the use of 
the mode control word as: 


Port 4(A) Mode O Input 


Port 5(B) ModeO Output 
Port 6(C) Bits PC2—PCO Output 
Port 6(C) Bits PCS—PC4 Input 


The following mode control word is used: 


Port C Bits PCg—PC2 Output = 0 


Port B Output = 0 


Port B Mode 0 = 0 


Port C Bits PC4—PCs5 Input = 1 


Port A Input = 1 


Port A Mode = 00 


Opcode Mode Set = 1 


Mode Control Word = 1001 1000 Binary = 98H 


33 

34 ; 

35 ; *## 8255 #2 INITIALIZATION SUBROUTINE 

36 ; 

37 INIT 

33 MVI A, 100110008 _; LD MODE CONTROL WORD 

33 OUT CwR + OUTPUT TO 825542 CNTL WD REG 
0 ; 


This coding loads the mode control word into the 
8255 #2 control word register. Additional initial- 
ization code is required to set the strobe and 
trigger output ports to an inactive state. The sche- 
matic shows that inverting drivers have been used 
for both the strobes and the trigger. When a com- 
mand is issued to place port 5 (B) into the output 
mode, bits PB7—PBO are set to the low output 
state. Because the low outputs are then inverted 
and used as strobes to the Fluke 8375, they must 
then be disabled. The initialization subroutine 
concludes by disabling the strobes and trigger. The 
strobes are signals to the DOU which enable its 
drivers to send data to the iSBC 80/10A. The trig- 
ger is a signal to the DOU that the Fluke 8375 
should take a reading. 


MVI 
OUT 
OUT 
RET 


A, OFFH 
STB 
TRG 


; LD MASK TO: 
DISABLE STROBES 
DISABLE TRIGGER 


External Trigger Control. Two subroutines are 
implemented to enable and disable the external 
trigger mode of the instrument. These subroutines 
use the bit set/reset capability of the 8255 to inde- 
pendently set or reset three control lines of the 
Fluke 8375 DOU. 


When the opcode field (bit 7) of an 8255 control 
word equals zero. the control word is a port 6 (C) 
bit set/reset command word. 


The bit set reset control word format is shown 
below: 


0 = RESET BIT 
1= SET BIT 


NOT USED SET TO 000 


=82 sw a OOdO 
- 900-00 
=-0-0-0-0 


OP CODE 
0 = BIT SET/RESET 


The following example demonstrates how the port 
6 (C) bit set/reset control word is constructed to 
disable the Fluke 8375 external trigger. Note from 
the schematic (Figure 3) that port 6 (C) bit 0 con- 
trols the inhibit external trigger line. 


Bit Select = 000 (Binary) 
Not Used = 000 (Binary) 


Bit Set/Reset Opcode = 0 


The control word for set Port C bit 0 1s 0000 0001 Binary = 01H 


50 
51 3 
52 ; ### ENABLE EXTERNAL TRIGGER SUBHOUTINE ### 
533 
54 ETRIG: 
55 MVI A ,00000000B ; LD RESET BIT 0 CONTROL wORD 
56 OUT CwR ; OUTPUT TO 8255#2 CNTL WD REG 
57 RET 
53 ; 
2 ; ### DISABLE EXTERNAL TRIGGER SUBROUTINE ### 
0; 
61 DTRIG 
62 MVI A,00000001B ; LD SET BIT 0 CONTROL WORD 
63 OUT CWR ; OUTPUT TO 3255#2 CNTL WD REG 
64 RET 
65 ; 
66 


Subroutines to enable and disable the timeouts are 
written in an analogous fashion. The timeout 
enable line is controlled by port 6 (C) bit 2. 


67 

638 ; 

69 ; #*# ENABLE TIMEOUTS SUBROUTINE ### 

70 ; 

71 EPOS 

T2 MVI A,00000101B ; LD SET BIT 2 CONTROL WORD 
73 OUT CwR ; OUTPUT TO 82552 CNTL wD REG 
74 RET 

75 ; 

76 ; ### DISABLE TIMEOUTS SUBROUTINE *### 

77 ; 

78 DPOS: 
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7G MVI A,00000100B ; LD RESET BIT 2 CONTROL WORD 
32 OUT 7 ; OUTPUT TO 826502 CNTL WD REG 
31 RET 


Obtaining Readings. The Fluke 8375 DOU allows 
readings to be taken in one of two modes. The 
first. a triggered mode. assumes that the external 
triggering has not been inhibited and requires the 
positive edge of a pulse with a minimum width of 
1 microsecond on the trigger input. Setting and 
resetting the port 6 (C) bit 1 produces the 8375 
external trigger. After a reading is triggered the 
8375 busy flag is tested until the not busy state is 
reached. At that time the reading that was 
triggered can be read by the iSBC 80/I10A. The 
last statement in this routine jumps to TKDATA 
which reads the data from the DOU and then 
executes the return. 


34 

35 ; 

386 ; ### SUBROUTINE TO TAKE EXTERNALLY TRIGGERED READING *### 

of; 

80 TRGR: 

39 MVE A ,000000 108 ; LO RESET BIT 1 CONTROL WORD 

30 OUT CwR ; OUTPUT TO 38255#2 CNTL wD REG 

91 INR A ; MODIFY CONTROL WORD TO SST BIT 1 
92 OUT CwWR ; OUTPUT TO $255#2 CNTL WD REG 

93 TwT: 

94 IN FLG ; INPUT THE BUSY FLAG 

gs ANT 0610009638 ; TEST PORT 2 BIT 5 

96 JNZ Tw ; LOOP UNTIL NOT BUSY 

37 JMP tKDATA ; GO READ DATA FROM DOU AND RETURN 
33; 

99 


The second method for reading the Fluke 8375 is 
to rely on the sample rate set from the front panel 
controls and to wait until a full transition of the 
busy flag is observed. This guarantees that a previ- 
ous reading is not mistakenly interpreted as a new 
reading. 


1C0 

101; 

102 ; ### SUBROUTINE TO OBTAIN NEXT READING ®## 

103 ; 

104 NXTRD: 

105 IN FLG ; INPUT THE BUSY FLAG 

106 ANI 00100C00B ; TEST PORT C BIT 5 

107 Jz NXTRD ; LOOP UNTIL BUSY WITH NEXT READING 
108 NXTWT: 

105 IN FLG ; INPUT THE BUSY FLAG 

110 ANI 001000008 ; TEST PORT C BIT 5 

111 JNZ NXTWT ; LOOP UNTIL NOT BUSY 

112 JMP TKDATA ; GO READ DATA FROM DOU AND RETURN 


113; 
114 


Notice that the loops beginning at NXTWT in the 
above program segment and at TWT in the previous 
program segment are identical. This suggests the 
possibility of some obvious code optimization that 
is omitted here for the sake of clarity. 


There is one subroutine remaining to complete full 
utilization of the Fluke 8375 DOU capabilities. It 
is the subroutine to take data from the 8375 DOU. 
The schematic (Figure 3) shows that port 5 (B) bits 
PB4—PBO are used to enable the DOU drivers. Data 
from the DOU includes: 


e 5 decades of digits 
@ encoded range and overrange 


e function: Volts DC, Volts AC, Ohms, Kil- 
ohms 
e modifiers: Filter, Ext. Ref., Remote 
@ overload 
e trigger 
The function of this subroutine is to read five 


bytes of data from the 8375 DOU and place them 
in a RAM buffer on the iSBC 80/10A. 


115 

116 ; 

117 ; ### SUBROUTINE TO TAKE DATA FROM 8375 DOU ### 

118 3) 

119 TKDATA: 

120 LXI H, RDBUF ; LD BUFFER POINTER 

121 MVI A,OEFH ; SETUP FIRST STROBE 

122 TKO: 

123 MOV B,A ; SAVE CURRENT STROBE 

124 OUT STB ; STROBE DECADE PAIR 

125 IN DATIN ; READ DATA 

126 MOV M,A ; PLACE DATA INTO SBC 80/10 RAM 
127 INX H ; INCREMENT BUFFER POINTER 

128 MOV A,B ; RESTORE STROBE 

129 RRC ; ROTATE TQ NEXT STROBE POSITION 
130 Jc TKO ; LOOP UNTIL BIT 0 STROBE DONE 
131 OUT STB ; DISABLE ALL STROBES 

132 RET 

133 5 

134 


This completes the software required to service the 
Fluke 8375 DOU. The following code consists of a 
routine to display the data from the interface on 
the console output device and a short executive 
program to allow exercising of the driver sub- 
routines. ‘ 

The display subroutine takes 5 bytes of data from 
the RAM buffer in which the reading has been 
stored and prints them, 2 ASCII characters per 
8-bit byte, on the console. 


135 

136 ; 

ee ; ##@ SUBROUTINE TO DISPLAY READING BUFFER ON CONSOLE ### 

138 ; 

139 DISPLAY: 

140 LXI H, RDBUF ; LD BUFFER POINTER 

141 MVI 0,5 ; INITIALIZE COUNTER: 

142 DISPO: 

143 MOV A,M ; LD NEXT BYTE FROM BUFFER 

144 CALL NMOUT ; CALL SBC 80/10 MONITOR SUBROUTINE 


TO DISPLAY ACCUMULATOR CONTENTS 


INX d ; INCREMENT BUFFER POINTER 


= 
£ 
wn 

we we we we wee 


147 DCR D ; DECREMENT COUNTER 

148 JNZ DISPO ; LOOP FOR 5 DISPLAY BYTES 
149 RET 

150 ; 

151 


Operator Interface. The short executive program 
provides a tool for the purposes of exercising the 
8375 DOU driver subroutines. The executive begins 
by calling the initialization subroutine and then 
continues on to prompt the operator with a >’ on 
the console. At that point the operator may enter 
one of the following characters, causing the pro- 
gram to execute the specified subroutine: 


SUBR DESCRIPTION 
T ETRIG Enable external trigger 
I DTRIG Disables external trigger 
E EPOS Enable programmed timeouts 
D DPOS Disable programmed timeouts 
N NXTRD Next reading 
S TRGR Trigger and get a reading 
X DISPLAY Display reading buffer 


After the operator has entered a command charac- 
ter, the program obtains the address of the sub- 
routine to be executed and proceeds to set up a 
return address on the stack. This technique allows 
a load program counter instruction (PCHL) to be 
used to enter the subroutine and a return instruc- 
tion (RET) to resume execution of the executive. 


152 
153 5 
154 ; ### SIMPLE EXECUTIVE EXEXCISE PROGRAM ### 


155 ; 
156 START: 
157 


LXI SP, STACK ; SETUP STACK POINTER 
158 CALL INIT ; INITIALIZE THE SBC 80/10 825582 
159 EXEC: 
160 CALL CROUT ; EXEC ENTRY POINT - PRINT <CR><LF> 
161 MVI C0! ; C LOADED WITH PROMPT CHARACTER 
162 CALL co ; CONSOLE OUTPUT 
163 CALL GETCH ; GET CMND CHAR, MASK OFF PARITY 
164 CALL co ; PRINT THE CHARACTER ON THE CONSOLE 
165 MOV A,C ; PUT CHARACTER BACK INTO THE ACCUM 
166 LXI B, NCMDS ; C CONTAINS LOOP AND INDEX COUNT 
167 LXI H,CTAB ; HL POINTS TO CMND TABLE 
168 EXECO 
169 CMP M ; COMPARE TABLE ENTRY AND CHARACTER 
170 Jz EXEC1 ; BRANCH IF FQUAL = CMND RECOGNIZED 
171 INX ; ELSE, INCREMENT TABLE POINTER 
172 DCR C ; DECREMENT LOOP COUNT 
173 JNZ EXECO ; BRANCH IF NOT AT TABLE END 
174 JMP EXEC ; ELSE, CMND ILLEGAL - IGNORE IT 
175 EXEC1 
176 LXI H,CADR ; LD ADR OF TABLE OF CMND SUBRS 
177 DAD B ; ADD WHAT IS LEFT OF LOOP COUNT 
178 DAD B ; +» EACH ENTRY IN CADR IS 2 BYTES 
179 MOV A,M ; GET LSP OF ADR OF TABLE ENTRY TO A 
180 INX H ; POINT TO NXT BYTE IN TABLE 
181 MOV H,M ; GET MSP OF ADR OF TABLE ENTRY TO H 
182 MOV L,A ; PUT LSP OF ADR OF TABLE ENTRY TO L 
183 LXI D,EXEC ; SETUP RETURN ADR ON THE STACK 
184 PUSH D 
185 PCHL ; NEXT INSTR COMES FROM CMND SUBR 
186 ; 
187 


The command and address tables as well as the 
reading buffer follow to complete the application 
software. 


188 

189 ; 

190 ; COMMAND AND ADDRESS TABLES 

191 ; 

192 CTAB 

193 DB *XSNDEIT' 

194 NCMDS EQU 3-CTAB ; NUMBER OF VALID COMMANDS 

195 ; 

196 CADR 

197 Dw 0 

198 Dw ETRIv 

199 Ow DTRIG 

200 Dw EPOS 

201 Dew DPOS 

202 Dw NXTRD 

203 Dw TRGR 

204 Dw DISPLAY 

205 ; 

206 ; READING BUFFER AND STACK SPACE 

207 ; 

208 RDBUF: 

209 DS 5 ; READING BUFFER 

210 ; 

2v1 

212 

213 END START ; TRANSFER ADDRESS IS TO START 
SUMMARY/CONCLUSIONS 


This instrumentation control application has been 
presented to demonstrate the simple techniques 
used to apply the iSBC 80/10A to the task of inter- 
facing instrumentation. A natural extension of this 
example would include the control of the Fluke 
8375 RCU, as well as the control of many addi- 
tional instruments to build a small ATE system. 
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COMMUNICATION 


A diverse range of single board computer applica- 
tions exists in the field of communication. The 
increase in distributed processing generates require- 
ments for self-contained computers to control 
elements of a communication system, increasing 
both the throughput and reliability. 


There are many situations that necessitate monitor- 
ing and controlling a system from a remote site. 
Typical examples are systems that cover large geo- 
graphic areas or systems in dangerous environments 
for human operators. If the object system, which 
provides the actual parallel inputs and outputs to 
the plant, is far from the controlling system, you 
can lower costs by reducing the number of inter- 
connecting wires via the addition of multiplexers 
to both systems. In the extreme (and often desira- 
ble) case of reducing the interconnects to an 
absolute minimum, all communication between the 
systems takes place on a single serial data link. If 
large distances are involved, this link can be stand- 
ard telephone wires. For moderate distances, the 
link can be a Single twisted pair. In either case, the 
equipment used to interface the object system to 
the serial link is called a supervisory control and 
data acquisition (SCADA) terminal. 


The decision to replace a multitude of intercon- 
nects with a SCADA terminal is largely economic. 
Cables and their associated drivers and receivers 
can represent a significant part of the total cost of 
a factory automation project, particularly if an 
electrically noisy environment requires the use of 
shielded cables. Any potential savings in cabling 
must, of course, compensate for the additional cost 
incurred by adding the SCADA terminal to the 
system. 


Communication Application Example 


A SCADA terminal demonstrates an industnal com- 
munication application of the iSBC 80/10A. The 
Intel® 8251 USART provides the serial communi- 
cation link and the two Intel 8255 Programmable 
Parallel I/O devices provide 48 parallel lines for the 
object system. A block diagram of a SCADA 
terminal is shown in Figure 4. 


The task of the software in this SCADA terminal 
example is two-fold. First, it must continually scan 
its parallel inputs, transmitting the status of those 
lines in a bit serial mode using the USART. And 
second, it receives bit serial data from the USART 
which is to be used to update the parallel outputs. 
Thus, a major portion of the software deals with 
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Figure 4. SCADA Terminal Block Diagram 


the communications protocol on the serial data 
lines. 


Communications Protocol. A communication pro- 
tocol is an agreement between communications 
users that defines the record formats used for data 
transmissions. The protocol selected for this 
SCADA terminal application provides the follow- 
ing features: 


1. A readable character set to simplify the 
human interface. 


Error detection by means of a checksum. 


Each record specifies the number of data 
bytes in the record and the initial port 
number. 


Despite its value for human interface, the ASCII 
character set has problems representing §8-bit 
binary values, since the high-order bit is not used. 
Therefore, each binary value is treated as two 4-bit 
hexadecimal values. Because hexadecimal numbers 
fall in the range O—9 and A-—F, they can be repre- 
sented as ASCII characters. However, this repre- 
sentation requires twice as many bytes as a pure 
binary format. 


Record Format. The information encoded into the 
ASCII hexadecimal format is grouped to form 
records. Each record has a record mark to flag the 
beginning of the record, a number of ports specifi- 
fication (record length), destination output start 
port number, the data field itself, and a checksum. 


The record format described below is according to 
the fields in the record. 


Record mark field: Byte O 


The ASCII code for a colon (:) is used to signal 
the start of a record. 


Number of ports field: Byte 1! 


The number of data bytes in the record is repre- 
sented by a single ASCII hexadecimal digit in this 
field. This corresponds to the number of &->:: 


ports to which data will be output by the 
SCADA terminal in a parallel fashion. The maxi- 
mum number of data bytes in a record is 15 (F 
in hexadecimal). A record length of zero is a 
special case and can be reserved for control 
information. 


Port address field: Byte 2 


The single ASCII hexadecimal digit in byte 2 
gives the port number of the initial output port. 
The first data byte is output to the port indi- 
cated by the port address; successive bytes are 
output in successive port locations on the iSBC 
80/10A or on expansion I/O boards. 


Data field: Bytes 3 to 3+2*(number of ports)-1 


An 8-bit binary value is represented by two 
bytes containing the ASCII characters O—9 or 
A-F, which represent a hexadecimal value 
between O and FF (0 and 255 decimal). The 
high-order digit is in the first byte of each pair. 


Checksum field: Bytes 3+2*(number of ports) to 
3+2*(number of ports)+1 


The checksum field contains the ASCII hexa- 
decimal representation of the two’s complement 
of the 8-bit sum of the 8-bit bytes that result 
from converting each pair of ASCII hexadecimal 
digits to one byte of binary, from the number of 
ports field (the number of ports and port ad- 
dress constitute a pair) to and including the last 
byte of the data field. Therefore, the sum of all 
the ASCII pairs in a record after converting to 
binary, from the number of ports field to and 
including the checksum field, is zero. 


Sample Hexadecimal format: 


:303A178EFFO 


| L= 


Design Approach Using a State Diagram. Before 
proceeding to examine the software used to imple- 
ment the SCADA terminal, consider how the prob- 
lem might have been approached with TTL logic 
rather than a microcomputer. The design would 
likely have been formulated with a state diagram to 
specify the transitions of a sequential state ma- 
chine. The sequential-circuit operations would 
include decoding the serial input records and 


Checksum Field 
Data Field 

Starting Port Address 
Number of Ports 


Record Mark 
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encoding the serial output records. An examination 
of the serial input record state diagram (Figure 5) 
is useful in understanding some of the procedures 
encountered later. 


INIT 


Figure 5. State Diagram 


Notes: HAC = Hexadecimal ASCII character 
LHAC = Last Hexadecimal ASCII character 
PO = Parallel output 


The receipt of an invalid HAC will cause a return 
to state 0. 


The receipt of a colon at any time will produce a 
transition to state |. 


DESCRIPTION 


record mark state 

number of ports state 

start port number state 
high-order half of data byte state 
low-order half of data byte state 


STATE 


hWYN — © 


State O is entered at the time of initialization. All 
state transitions occur when the next character is 
received. States 1, 2, and 3 are entered with the 
input of a colon (:), the number of ports and start 
port number, respectively. States 3 and 4 will cycle 
as required until all the high and low-order pairs of 
data have been input. The transition from state 4 
to state 0 occurs when the last data byte has been 
received. If the checksum is correct, the parallel 
output latches are loaded with the data field of 
the record. 


There are many references to the states contained 
in this diagram during the discussion of the soft- 
ware procedures. Thus, the state diagram is used as 
a “flowchart” for the software. As in the other 
examples in this application note, a textual descrip- 
tion accompanies each segment of code. Intel’s 
high-level programming language, PL/M-80, has 
been used to show the capability to program in a 
natural, algorithmic language which eliminates the 
need to manage register usage or memory alloca- 
tion. 


SCADA Terminal Program. The program begins 
with a comment, that is followed by the program 
segment label “SCADA’’. With resident PL/M-80, 
all programs are considered to be labelled blocks, 
or modules. This means that all PL/M programs 
must begin with a LABEL and a DO statement and 
end with an END statement. 


/* 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION APPLICATION 


SCADA TERMINAL 
#/ 


1 SCADA: 


DO; 


All variables used in the program must be declared 
before they can be referred to by their identifiers. 
This is done by means of a DECLARE statement. 
In addition to the declaration of variables, macros 
are declared using the reserved word LITERALLY. 
These macros are expanded at compile time by 
textual substitution. 


DECLARE 
SRL$IN$STATE BYTE, 
SRLSIN$PRT BYTE, 
SRL$IN$CNT BYTE, 
PRL$IN$STATE BYTE, 
PRL$IN$STRI$PRT BYTE, 
PRL$INSNMB$PRTS BYTE, 
SRL$IN$PRL$OUT$BFR(3) BYTE, 


PRL$OUT$PRT$O LITERALLY '‘OES5H', 
PRL$OUT$PRT$1 LITERALLY 'OEAH', 
PRL$OUT$PRT$2 LITERALLY 'OE8H', 


SRL$OUT$STATE BYTE, 
SRL$OUT$PRT BYTE, 
SRL$OUT$CNT BYTE, 
PRL$OUT$STATE BYTE, 
PRL$OUT$STRT$PRT BYTE, 
PRL$OUT$NMB$PRTS BYTE, 
SRL$OUT$PRL$IN$BFR(4) BYTE, 


PRLEIN$PRT$O LITERALLY 'OE4H', 
PRL$IN$PRT$1 LITERALLY 'OE6H', 
PRL$IN$PRT$2 LITERALLY ‘OE9H', 


USART$CMD LITERALLY 'OEDH', 
USART$IN LITERALLY 'OECH', 
USART$OUT LITERALLY 'OECH', 
USART$STATUS LITERALLY 'OEDH', 
USART$MODE$INSTR LITERALLY 'OCFH', 
USART$CMD$INSTR LITERALLY '025H', 


TXRDY LITERALLY '001H', 
RXRDY LITERALLY '002H’, 


PPI$CWR$1 LITERALLY 
PPI$CWR$2 LITERALLY 
PPI$CWD$1 LITERALLY 'O80H', 
PPI$CWD$2 LITERALLY '0O9BH', 


TRUE LITERALLY 'OFFH', 
FALSE LITERALLY '0O00H', 


‘OETH', 
‘OEBH', 


FOREVER LITERALLY 'WHILE TRUE’, 


NEXT$BYTE BYTE, 
CHECKSUM BYTE; 


§251 and 8255 Initialization. The INIT procedure 
sets up the 8251 and 8255S’s and initializes several 
variables. Interrupts are disabled to insure that no 
interrupts are serviced during the execution of the 
INIT procedure. 


wa 


1 INIT: PROCEDURE; 


DISABLE; 


The serial input and serial output state counters are 
set to state 0. Port number 0 is the parallel input 
start port and 3 ports of data are input from the 
parallel ports for serial transmission. 


5 2 SRL$IN$STATE = 0; 
6 2 SRLS$OUT$STATE = 0; 
ea ee. PRLSIN$STRT$PRT = 0; 
8 2 PRL$IN$NMB$PRTS = 3; 


The Intel 8251 USART must be set up by loading 
it with mode and command instructions. 


The mode instruction format is shown below: 


ICES CIGIC 


BAUD RATE FACTOR 


00 = SYN MODE 
01>ASYNX1 

10 » ASYN X16 
11 = ASYN X64 


CHARACTER LENGTH 
00 +5 BITS 


01-6 BITS 
10-7 BITS 
11-8 BITS 


PARITY CONTROL 


xX 0 » NO PARITY 
01 ~*ODD PARITY 
11 = EVEN PARITY 


FRAMING CONTROL 


00 » NOT VALID 
01 1STOP BIT 
10 = 1% STOP BITS 
1122 STOP BITS 


SYN CONTROL 


x0 INTERNAL SYN 


NO — ASYN (D1 Dg # 00) 


0X DOUBLE SYN CHAR 
1X SINGLE SYN CHAR 


The 8251 characteristics required by this SCADA 
terminal application include 9600 baud transmis- 
sion and 8-bit characters. The parallel inputs of the 
8255’s are periodically scanned. The scanning 
frequency is determined by the baud rate and 
number of ports of data being transmitted. For 
example, the transmission of 3 ports of data 
requires 11 characters. At a baud rate of 9600 the 
approximate scan rate is 100 Hz. 


The following 8251 mode instruction is used: 


Baud Rate Factor = 10 
Character Length = 11 


Parity Control = 00 


iF 


Framing Control = 11 


Instruction = 1100 1110 Binary = CEH 


After the mode instruction is sent to the 8251, a 
command instruction is required to complete the 
8251 initialization. 


The command instruction format is shown below: 


D7 Og Os Da Dz Dg dD, Do 


‘TRANSMIT ENABLE 
1= ENABLE 
0 = DISABLE 


DATA TERMINAL 
READY 

“HIGH” WILL FORCE 
OTR OUTPUT TO ZERO 


RECEIVE ENABLE 
1= ENABLE RxRDY 
0 = DISABLE RxRDY 


SEND BREAK 
CHARACTER 
1 = FORCES TxD “LOW” 

0 = NORMAL OPERATION 


ERROR RESET 
1 = RESET ALL ERROR 
FLAGS (PE, OE, FE) 


REQUEST TO SEND 
“HIGH” WILL FORCE 
RTS OUTPUT TO ZERO 


INTERNAL RESET 
“HIGH” RETURNS 8251 
TO MODE INSTRUCTION 
FORMAT 


ENTER HUNT MOOE 
1 = ENABLE SEARCH FOR 
SYN CHARACTERS 


L eeeeeonaee 


The command instruction enables the transmit and 
receive functions of the 8251. 


The following command instruction is used: 


Transmit Enable = 1 
Data Terminal Ready = 0 
Receive Enable = 1 

Send Break Character = 0 
Error Reset = 0 

Request to Send = 1 
Internal Reset = 0 


Enter Hunt Mode = 0 
Instruction = 0010 0101 Binary = 25H 


Output instructions send the initialization com- 
mands to the 8251. Note that previously declared 
macros are used to literally replace the mnemonics 
in the following lines of code. 


OUTPUT(USART$CMD) = USARZ$MODESINSTR; 
OUTPUT( USART$CMD) = USART$CMD$INSTR; 


Initialization of the 8255’s is then done to set up 
the following configurations: 


8255 #1 
Port 1 (A) ModeO Output 
Port 2(B) ModeQOQ Output 
Port 3(C) ModeOQ Output 
8255 #2 
Port 4(A) ModeOQ Input 
Port 5(B) ModeO Input 
Port 6(C) ModeQ Input 


The following command instruction is used for the 
8255 #1: 


Port C Bits PC3—PCg Output = 0 


Port B Output = 0 

| hoe Port B Mode 0 = 0 
Port C Bits PC7—PC4 Output = 0 

| Port A Output = 0 

| Port A Mode = 00 


Opcode Mode Set = 1 


Mode Control Word = 1000 0000 Binary = 80H 


The following command instruction is used for the 
8255 #2: 


Port C Bits PC3—PCg Input = 1 


Port B Input = 1 


| 
| Port B Mode 0 = 0 

| | | Port C Bits PC7—PC4 Input = 1 
| Port A Input = 1 

| Port A Mode = 00 

| Opcode Mode Set = 1 


Mode Control Word = 1001 1011 Binary = 9BH 


The 8255 initialization commands are given in a 
similar manner to the 8251 commands. 


OUTPUT ( PPI$CWR$1) 
OUTPUT ( PPI$CWR$2) 


PPI$CwD$1; 
PPI$CWD$2; 


The INIT procedure concludes by enabling inter- 
rupts. 


ENABLE; 
END INIT; 


Conversion Procedures. Two conversion procedures 
are required in the program. The first procedure 
produces a hexadecimal ASCII character from a 
4-bit binary value. A typed procedure has been 
used which returns a value of the type byte. It is 
called by using its name in an expression. 


19 #1 CHAR$CONV: PROCEDURE (CHAR) BYTE; 
DECLARE CHAR BYTE; 
CHAR = CHAR + '0'; 
IF CHAR > '9' THEN 
CHAR = CHAR + 7; 


2 
2 
2 

19 2 
2 RETURN CHAR; 
2 


END CHARS$CONV; 


The second procedure produces a 4-bit binary 
value from a hexadecimal ASCII character. Because 
this procedure is used only when a hexadecimal 
ASCII character is expected, an illegal character 
(i.e., not a O—9 or A—F) causes the serial input 
state counter to indicate state 0. This procedure is 
also typed. The NMB$CONV procedure emphatic- 
ally illustrates the point that PL/M-80 performs 
unsigned arithmetic. Note that when the ASCII 
value for a zero is subtracted from the digit, 
NUM = NUM - ‘0’; a positive number is always 
produced, even if the value of NUM is less than ‘0’. 


NMB$CONV: PROCEDURE (NMB) BYTE; 
DECLARE NMB BYTE; 


NMB = NMB - '0'; 
IF NMB > 9 THEN 
Do: 


2 

2 

2 

2 ; 
2T 3 IF (NMB > 16) AND (NMB < 23) THEN 
28 3 N < - 73 

ELSE 

2 3 SRLEIN$STATE = 0; 
30 3 : 
31 2 RETURN NMB; 
32 «2 END NMB$CONV; 


Parallel Input Procedure. A parallel input proce- 
dure is used to input data bytes from the 8255’s. 
The data bytes are then transmitted by the bit 
serial output device. This procedure also computes 
the checksum for the serial output record. The 
checksum, TEMP2, is initialized to contain the 
parallel input number of ports and the start port, 
shifted to fit within a single byte. Each cycle of the 
iterative DO block adds the next data byte to the 
checksum and places the input data into the 
SRLSOUTSPRLSINS$BFR array until the loop is 
complete. The checksum is then computed as the 
two’s complement of the accumulated sum and 
also stored in the serial input parallel output 
buffer. 


33.21 PARALLEL$IN: PROCEDURE; 


342 DECLARE (TEMP1,TEMP2) BYTE; 
3 2 TEMP2 = PRL$IN$NMB$PRTS * 16 + PRL$IN$STRT$PRT; 
3% 2 DO PRL$INSSTATE = PRL$INSSTRT$PRT TO 
PRLSIN$STRT$PRT + PRL$IN$NMB$PRTS - 1; 

7 3 DO CASE PRL$IN$STATE; 

/* PRL IN PRT O #/ 
38 ON TEMP1 = iNPUT(PRL$IN$PRT$O) ; 

/# PRL IN PRT 1 #/ 
394 TEMP1 = INPUT(PRL$INSPRT$1) ; 

/# PRL IN PrT 2 #/ 
wo 4 TEMP1 = INPUT( PRL$IN$PRT$2) ; 
yi 4 END; 
423 SRL$OUTS$PRLSINSBFR(PRLSINSSTATE) = TEMP1; 
430 3 TEMP2 = TEMP2 + TEMP1; 
uy 3 END; 
u5 2 SRL$OUT$PRLSINGBFR(PRL$IN$STRTSPRI + PRL$INSNMB$PRTS) = -TEMP2; 
Wu 2 END PARALLEL$IN; 


Parallel Output Procedure. When a complete serial 
input record has been received and the checksum is 
correct, the transition from state 4 to state O is 
accompanied by the parallel output of the data 
from the data field of the serial input record. The 
parallel output starting port and the number of 
ports of data is contained in the input record and 
is thus used in directing the parallel output opera- 
tion. An _ iterative DO block increments the 
PRLSOUTSSTATE index variable through the 
required ports and a DO CASE block selectively 
executes one of the OUTPUT statements for each 
cycle of the loop. 


PARALLEL$OUT: PROCEDURE; 


4d 2 DECLARE TEMP BYTE; 
49 2 DO PRL$OUT$STATE = PRLSOUT$STRT$PRT IO 
PRLEOUTSSTRT$PRT + PRLSOUT$NMB$PRTS - 1; 
50 3 TEMP = SRLSINSPRLSOUTS$BFR(PRLSOUT$STATE) ; 
51 3 DO CASE PRLSOUT$STATE; 
/* PRL OUT PRT O #/ 
524 QUTPUT(PRLSOUT$PRT$0) = TEMP; 
/* PRL OUT PRT 1 #/ 
934 OUTPUT( PRLSOUT$PRT$1) = TEMP; 
/# PRL OUT PRT 2 */ 
54 4 OUTPUT(PRL$OUT$PRT$2) = TEMP; 
55 4 END; 
56 3 END; 
ST 2 END PARALLEL$OUT; 


Serial Input and Output Procedures. The next two 
procedures contain the software implementations 
of the state diagram described previously. The 
processing during each state of the first procedure, 
the serial character input procedure, is described 
in the following text. 


The procedure begins by reading a character from 
the 8251 and then converts the character into a 
4-bit binary value using the number conversion 
procedure. The DO CASE block is the mechanism 
by which a program segment is selected to examine 


the input character, provide the required outputs, 
and to specify the transition to the next state. 


| SERIAL$CHAR$IN: PROCEDURE; 

59 2 DECLARE (CHAR,TEMP) BYTE; 

60 2 CHAR = INPUT(USART$IN) AND 07FH; 
61 2 TEMP = NMB$CONV(CHAR) ; 

62 2 DO CASE SRL$IN$STATE; 


State 0 is entered through the initialization proc- 
ess, at the completion of the processing of a serial 
input record, or when an invalid character has been 
received. The serial input state will remain O until a 
colon (:) is received, at which time a transition to 
state | is specified. 


/* SRL IN STATE 0 = RECORD MARK #/ 


63 3 DO; 

64 = IF CHAR = ':' THEN 
65 4 SRL$IN$STATE = 1; 
66 4 END; 


The parallel output number of ports is obtained. 
the counter initialized, and a transition to state 2 is 
specified from state 1. 


P /* SRL IN STATE 1 = NMB PRTS #/ 
7 3 ; 

68 4 PRL$OUT$NMB$PRTS = TEMP; 

69 4 SRL$IN$CNT = TEMF; 

7 4 SRLSINSSTATE = 2; 

M1 =O4 END; 


In state 2 the parallel output starting port number 
is obtained, the serial input port is initialized, the 
checksum is set to contain the parallel output 
number of ports and starting port, and a transition 
to state 3 is specified. 


/*® SAL IN STATE 2 = STRT PRT #/ 
T2 3 ; 
73) «O44 PRL$OUT$STRT$PRT = TEMP; 
mH 4 SRL$IN$PRT = TEMP; 
75 4 CHECKSUM = PRLEOUT$NMB$PRTS#16 + PRLSOUT$STRT$PRT; 
76 06=O«&4 SRL$IN$STATE = 3; 
7 4 D; 


In state 3 the high-order half of a data byte is 
obtained and shifted into the proper position of 
the NEXTS$BYTE variable. A transition is specified 
to state 4. 


/* SRL IN STATE 3 = HI ORDER HALF DATA BYTE #/ 


7% 3 ; 

79 =O4 NEXT$BYTE = TEMP#16; 
8 4 SRL$IN$STATE = 4; 
814 END; 


State 4 is the final state and requires more process- 
ing than the others. First, a whole byte of data is 
assembled by adding the low and high-order data 
halves, and then testing to determine if the check- 
sum has been received. If so, and the checksum is 
correct, the parallel output procedure is executed. 
Once the entire serial input record has been re- 
ceived, a transition is specified to state 0 whether 
the checksum is correct or not. However, if the 
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serial input count has not been exhausted, the 
assembled byte is placed into the serial input 
parallel output buffer and a transition back to state 
3 is specified. 


/® SRL IN STATE 4 = LO ORDER HALF DATA BYTE */ 


82 3 : 
83 OW NEXT$BYTE = NEXT$BYTE + TEMP; 
By CHECKSUM = CHECKSUM + NEXT$BYTE; 
85 4 IF SRL$IN$CNT = 0 THEN 
8 4 DO; 
87 5 IF CHECKSUM = 0 THEN 
88 5 CALL PARALLEL$OUT; 
89 5 SRL$IN$STATE = 0; 
go § END; 
ELSE 
91 4 i 
92. 5 SRL$IN$PRL$QUT$BFR(SRL$IN$PRT) = NEXT$BYTE; 
93 5 SRL$IN$PRT = SRL$INGPRT + 1; 
94S SRL$IN$CNT = SRLS$IN$CNT - 1; 
95 5 SRL$IN$STATE = 3; 
9S : 
i) a) END; 
98 «3 END; /# END OF CASES #/ 
99 2 END SERIAL$CHAR$IN; 


The serial character output procedure is similar to 
the serial character input procedure. During state 0 
the parallel inputs of the 8255’s are stored in the 
serial output parallel input buffer for transmission. 


SERIAL$CHAR$OUT: PROCEDURE; 
DECLARE (CHAR,TEMP) BYTE; 
CHAR = 0; 

DO CASE SRL$OUT$STATE; 
/* SRL QUT STATE OQ = RECORD MARK #/ 

DO; 

CHAR = ':'; 

CALL PARALLEL$IN; 


SRL$OUT$STATE = 1; 
END; 


& 
seb iy 


/* SRL OUP STATE 1 = NMB PRTS #/ 
DO; 
TEMP = PRL$IN$NMB$PRTS; 
SRL$OUT$CNT = TEMP; 
SRL$OUT$STATE = 2; 


— 
~ 
bet bw 


/* SRL OUT STATE 2 = STRT PRT #/ 
"TEMP = PRL$IN$STRTS$PRT; 
SRLSOUT$PRT = TEMP; 
SRLSOUT$STATE = 3: 

END; 


ree ew 


/# SRL OUT STATE 3 = HI ORDER HALF DATA BYTE #/ 
DO: 


a 8 ee le 
ho PON) -+ 
ve) 


LAY) 


a) 


"TEMP = SHR(SRLSOUT$PRL$IN$BFR( SRLSOUTSPRT) , 4) ; 
SRL$OUT$STATE = 4; 
END; 


& bf Fw 


/* SRL OUT STATE 4 = LO ORDER HALF DATA BYTE #/ 
4 TEMP = SRLSOUT$PRL$IN$BFR(SRL$OUT$PRT) AND OFH; 
IF SRL$OUT$CNT = 0 THEN 

4 SRL§$OUT$STATE = 0; 

ELSE 

DO 


=e 78 a 

ho ho bh fe 

OPO bua 
“a 


- 


SRL$OUT$CNT = SRL$OUT$CNT - 1; 
SRLEOUT$PRT = SRL$OUT$PRT + 1; 
SRLEOUT$STATE = 3; 

END; 
END; 


ne. 
dlablar AD AD es 
wa O00 OY, 


“ 
a 
ft 
Ngan & 


ay 


Las 


END; /# END OF CASES #/ 


IF CHAR <> ':' THEN 
CHAR = CHAR$CONV( TEMP) ; 
OUTPUT( USART$OUT) = CHAR; 


Qo ho) 


END SERITAL$CHAR$OUT; 


Interrupt Service Routine. The software in this 
SCADA terminal application example is interrupt 
driven. Interrupts, which occur when the trans- 
mitter of the 8251 is ready for another character 
of when the receiver has obtained a serial charac- 
ter, direct the execution of either the serial input 


or output character procedures. The following 
procedure is entered when an interrupt occurs. 


13301 USART$INTERRUPT: PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 7; 


1392 DECLARE STATUS BYTE; 

140) 0 2 STATUS = INPUT(USART$STATUS) ; 
41002 IF (STATUS AND TXRDY) = TXRDY THEN 
u2 2 CALL SERIAL$CHAR$OUT ; 

143° 2 IF (STATUS AND RXRDY) = RXRDY THEN 
4 CALL SERIAL$CHAR$IN; 

WS 2 END USART$INTERRUPT; 


Main Program. The function of the main program 
is rather simple. It calls the initialization routine 
and then loops “FOREVER.” Notice that the 
other software is executed only when an interrupt 
occurs. Rather than loop idly while waiting for an 
interrupt, the “‘main program’ could take advan- 
tage of excess CPU time by processing some other 
task. 


/HEHeSGteeae 


MA IN$PROGRAM: 


SHCEREHEERE/ 


146 1 CALL INIT; e 


147 
1 


~ 


DO FOREVER; 
END; 


1491 
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SUMMARY/CONCLUSIONS 


Further consideration should be given to error 
checking in the implementation of a SCADA termi- 
nal. A checksum has been used in this example 
which provides some error detection but no 
correction. 


The industrial communication example in this 
application note has shown a SCADA terminal. 
Besides providing a convenient forum in which to 
explore the use of PL/M in an interrupt-driven 
environment, this application provides a realistic 
and almost fully-developed tool for the replace- 
ment of a multitude of parallel lines. Two such 
systems can be connected through the serial lines 
to provide a parallel to parallel transmission 
scheme as shown in Figure 6. 


PARALLEL I/O PARALLEL I/O 


SERIAL 1/0 


SCADA TERMINAL 


SCADA TERMINAL 


Figure 6. Two SCADA Terminals 
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Figure 7. SCADA Terminal Schematic 
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PROCESS CONTROL 


Many single board computers have already been 
applied in the field of process control. Some of the 
common denominators observed in these applica- 
tions include the use of A/D and D/A peripheral 
boards, process monitoring functions such as 
servicing display panels for operator interaction, 
and alarm indicators. 


Temperature Monitoring Application Example 


A temperature monitoring system has been devel- 
oped for the purposes of a process control applica- 
tion example. The single open loop system utilizes 
an A/D converter, a multiplexed display, switches 
for operator control, and two alarms. A block dia- 
gram of the operator’s panel is shown in Figure 8 
and a schematic in Figure 9. 


TEMPERATURE MONITORING 


iSBC 80/10A OPERATOR'S PANEL 


PORT 5 (B) 


SWITCH 
INPUT 


GROUP =2 
8255 


7-SEGMENT 
DATA 


DIGIT SELECT & 
ALARM 


INDICATORS 


Figure 8. Operator's Panel Block Diagram 


Operator’s Panel. The operator’s panel in this 
temperature monitoring system contains four 
7-segment displays to show the temperature, two 
light emitting diodes (LEDs) that indicate alarm- 
low and alarm-high conditions, and six switches. 
The function of the switches is as follows: 


Set Limit controls whether the current 
temperature reading is to be displayed (off) or 
if upper/lower limits are to be set (on). 


Set Hi Lo — when set limit is ‘“‘on’’, this switch 
controls whether the low (off) or high (on) 
limit is to be displayed. 


Digit Selects — these two switches control the 
selection of the digit of the limit which is to 
be modified. The four binary positions 00, 
O1, 10 and 11 correspond to the four 7- 
segment digits. 
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Leave It — controls whether the digit selected 
is to be incremented (off) or maintained at its 
current value (on). When this switch is ‘‘off”’ 
the digit selected is incremented every 512 ms 


until the operator turns the switch “on”. 


Enable Alarm — when set limit is “‘off’’ and the 
current temperature is displayed, this switch 
controls whether the action of the alarm indi- 
cators is to be enabled (on) or disabled (off). 


The simple means used to set upper and lower 
temperature limits is similar to setting the time on 
a digital wrist watch. 


The purpose of the software is to initialize the 
system and then to enter an endless loop which 
accumulates 16 readings, updates the displayed 
reading or handles limit setting, updates the display 
latches, waits 4 ms, and obtains an A/D reading. 


Temperature Monitoring Program. This application 
example has been coded in Intel’s resident PL/M- 
80 language. 


# 
PROCESS CONTROL APPLICATION 


OPEN LOOP 
TEMPERATURE MONITOR 
#/ 
1 TEMPERATURE$MONITOR: 


DO; 


The declaration statement includes some dimen- 
sioned variables with INITIAL attributes. They 
provide data strobe positions, a table of bit pat- 
terns to convert BCD data to 7-segment data, and 
a table of the powers of 10 for binary to BCD 
conversions. 


| DECLARE 
READING ADDRESS, 
DIGITS(4) BYTE INITIAL (80H, 40H, 20H, 10H), 
BCDTO7SEG(11) BYTE INITIAL (3FH,C6H,5BH,4FH,66H, 
6DH,7CH,07H,7FH,67H,6), 
TENS(4) ADDRESS INITIAL (1600, 10C,10,1), 
DIGIT$DATA‘ 4) BYTE, 
NXT$DIGIT BYTE, 
UPDATE$COUNT BYTE, 
SET$COUNT BYTE, 
LIMIT(2) ADDRESS, 
ACCUM$RDNG ADDRESS, 


CWR LITERALLY 'OEBH', 

SLCT LITERALLY 'OFAH', 

SEGS LITERALLY 'OESH’, 

SWTS LITERALLY 'OE9H', 
SETUP$PORTS LITERALLY '082H', 


SET$LIMIT LITERALLY 'OO1H', 
SET$HI$LO LITERALLY 'QO2H', 
LEAVE$IT LITERALLY '010H', 
DIGIT$SLCT LITERALLY 'OOCH’, 
ENABLE$ALARM LITERALLY 'O20H', 
SET$ALARM$LO LITERALLY '0OO1H', 
SET$ALARM$HI LITERALLY '003H', 
RESET$ALARM$LO LITERALLY ‘OOOH’, 
RESET$ALARM$HI LITERALLY '002H', 


TRUE LITERALLY 'OFFH', 
FOREVER LITERALLY ‘WHILE TRUE'; 


The analog to digital conversion procedure has 
been coded in assembly language and is not in- 
cluded in this application note. It is declared as an 
external typed procedure with no arguments and 
returns a value of the type address. The value 
returned is the current temperature. The ATOD 
procedure is linked later in a step to produce an 
absolute load module of the entire program. 


3.241 
4 2 


ATOD: PROCEDURE ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 


END ATOD; 


Bit set/reset functions of the 8255 have been used 
to control the alarm-low and high output bits. Use 
of this function allows individual bits to be con- 
trolled without affecting others of port C which 
are concurrently selecting the digit to be multi- 
plexed on the display. 


RESET$ALARMS: PROCEDURE; 


OUIPUT(CWR) = RESET$ALARM$L0; 


5 1 
5 2 
T 2 OUTPUT(CWR) = RESET$ALARMSHI ; 
36 2 


END RESET$ALARMS, 


The following procedure is used to initialize the 
8255 and several program variables. 


INIT: PROCEDURE, 
OUTPUT(CWR) = SETUP$PORTS; 
CALL RESET$ALARMS,; 
NXT$DIGIT = 0; 
UPCATE$COUNT = 0; 
SET$COUNT = 7; 
READING = Q; 
ACCUM$RDNG = 0; 
LIMIT(Q) = 0000; 
LIMIT(1) = 9999; 


END INIT; 


A multiplexed display is controlled by the soft- 
ware. Two ports of an 8255 are required for this 
function shown in Figure 9. The first output port 
holds the data which drives the four 7-segment dis- 
plays in parallel. The second output port contains 
four strobes, each going to a separate common 
cathode of one of the 7-segment displays. 


The update display procedure begins by blanking 
7-segment data in the output port. This step avoids 
shadows that would be produced if the data for 
the next digit position were loaded prior to up- 
dating the strobe. The strobe is then advanced, 
retaining the alarm bits that occupy other bits of 
the same output port. Note that an output con- 
figured 8255 port can be read with an 8080A 
INPUT instruction to determine the currently 
latched output data. The BCD data is obtained 
from the next digit position of the DIGIT$DATA 
array and used as a subscript into a table of 
BCDTO7SEG data. The 7-segment data is also 
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output to the 8255 port in the same statement. 
The procedure concludes by advancing the 
NXTSDIGIT pointer. 


DISPLAY$UPDATE: PROCEDURE; 


1 
2t 2 OQUTPUT(SEGS) = 0; 
22.62 QUTPUT(SLCT) = (DIGITS(NXT$DIGIT) OR (INPUT(SLCT) AND 03H)); 
230C« OUTPUT(SEGS) = BCDTO7SEG(DIGIT$DATA(NXT$DIGIT)) ; 
24 NXTSDIGIT = (NXT$DIGIT+1) AND 03H; 
2a 2 END DISPLAY$UPDATE; 


Binary to BCD Conversion. Binary data from the 
A/D converter must be converted to BCD before it 
can be used by the DISPLAY$UPDATE procedure 
to show the current temperature reading. The 
BINTOBCD procedure performs this conversion 
operation. 


26 BINTOBCD: PROCEDURE; 

27 DECLARE (BCD,I) BYTE; 

23 DO I = 0 TO 3; 

29 BCD = 0; 

30 DO WHILE READING >= TENS(I); 

31 READING = READING - TENS(I); 
32 BCD = BCD + 1; 


END; 
DIGIT$DATA(I) = BCD; 
END; 


END BINTOBCD; 


BCD to Binary Conversion. The reverse conversion 
process is also needed. That is, BCD data must be 
converted to binary. This procedure is used to take 
limits, which are set by manipulating BCD digits, 
and convert them to binary data for use in testing 
against current temperature readings. Based vari- 
ables have been used in this procedure to allow 
access to the actual variables used as arguments in 
the calling program. 


BCDTOBIN: PROCEDURE (BCD$ARRAY$ADR, BINSDATA$ADR) ; 


HB 2 DECLARE 
(BCD$ARRAY$ADR, BIN$DATA$ADR) ADDRESS, 
(SCD$ARRAY BASED BCD$ARRAY$ADR) (4) BYTE, 
(BIN$DATA BASED BINSDATA$ADR) ADDRESS, 
1 BYTE; 

39° «C2 BIN$DATA = 0; 

yO 2 DO I = 0 TO 3; 

/* BIN$DATA = BIN$DATA#10 + BCD$ARRAY(I) #/ 
yi 3 BINSDATA = SHL(BIN$DATA,1) + SHL(BIN$DATA, 3) + BCD$ARRAY(I); 
| ; 

43 2 END BCDTOBIN; 


Updating the Display. The UPDATE procedure is 
entered each time 16 readings have been taken 
from the A/D converter. The UPDATE$COUNT is 
reset and the operator switches are input to control 
the execution path through the procedure. The 
accumulated reading, which is the total of 16 A/D 
readings, is divided by 16 to obtain an average 
reading. Then the accumulated reading is zeroed. 


yy UPDATE: PROCEDURE; 


y5 2 DECLARE (SWT$FLG,HI$LO,DIGIT) BYTE; 
4 2 UPDATE$COUNT = 15; 

uy 2 SWT$FLG = INPUT(SWTS); 

482 READING = SHR( ACCUM$RDNG, 4) ; 

49 2 ACCUM$RDNG = 0; 


Setting Limits. If the set limit switch is ON, the 
limits are to be dealt with instead of testing and 
displaying the current temperature reading. The 
alarms are reset during limit setting. The specified 
limit is converted to BCD and then the Leave-It 
switch is tested to see if the digit selected is to be 
incremented or held constant. 


50 2 IF (SWTI$FLG AND SET$LIMIT) = SET$LIMIT THEN 
51 2 4 

52 3 CALL RESET$ALARMS; 

53 3 HI$LO = SHR((SHT$FLG AND SET$HI$LO), 1); 

KH 3 READING = LIMIT(HI$LO); 

5 3 CALL BINTOBCD; 

56 0CO3 IF (SWI$FLG AND LEAVE$IT) <> LEAVE$IT THEN 


Another counter is used to control digit incre- 
menting. Its purpose is to control the rate at which 
the selected digit is to be incremented. The major 
loop in the program has a 4-millisecond delay. 
Thus, 16 A/D conversions require a period of 
64 ms which provides an update frequency of 16 
readings per second. This is too fast to accurately 
select a desired digit which is being incremented. 
SET$COUNT insures eight update periods (512 
ms) between each increment. After the digit has 
been incremented, the BCD limit value is con- 
verted back to binary to set the respective limit. 
This concludes the action taken when setting 
limits. 


57 3 DO; 
5B i‘<“‘ IF SET$COUNT = 0 THEN 
59 4 ; 
60 5 SET$COUNT = 7; 
61 5 DIGIT = SHR( (SWT$FLG AND ee 2); 
62 5 IF DIGIT$DATA(DIGIT) = 9 THEN 
63 «5 DIGIT$DATA(DIGIT) = 0; 
LSE 

64 5 DIGIT$DATA( DIGIT) = DIGIT$DATA(DIGIT) + 1; 
65 5 CALL BCDTOBIN( .DIGIT$DATA, .LIMIT(HI$LO)); 
66 5 END; 

ELSE 
67 4 SET$COUNT = SET$COUNT = 1; 
68 4 : 
69 3 END; 


Testing the Averaged Reading. If the set limit 
switch is OFF, then the averaged reading is to be 
tested and displayed. The averaged reading is con- 
verted to BCD and then a test is performed to 
determine whether the reading is to be compared 
with the upper and lower limits. 


ELSE 


DO; 
CALL BINTOBCD; 
IF (SWT$FLG AND ENABLESALARM) = ENABLE$ALARM THEN 


~_ 
- 
Wile ty 
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The reading is compared with both the upper and 
lower limits if the alarms have been enabled. The 
results of the tests are used to set and reset the 
corresponding alarm output bits. 


7303 DO; 

7m OY IF READING < LIMIT(O) THEN 

75 4 : QUTPUT( CHR) = SET$ALARM$LO; 

7% 4 OUTPUT(CMR) = RESET$ALARM$LO; 

7, 24 IF READING > LIMIT(1) THEN 

73 04 OUTPUT(CWR) = SET$ALARM$HI; 
ELSE 

794 OUTPUT(CWR) = RESET$ALARM$HI; 

30.4 END; 


If the alarms are not enabled, both the alarms are 
reset to the “‘off”’ condition. 


ELSE 
CALL RESET$ALARMS; 
END; 


END UPDATE; 


Main Program. The main program is shown below. 
Its purpose is to initialize the system and then to 
cycle, continuously executing the code previously 
described. 


/FOhSCEOHERKEE 


MAIN$PROGRAM : 


ChFEODESEREEE / 


Lo 6) 
££ 
_ 


CALL INIT; 


[4 
wn 
_ 


DO FOREVER; 
ACCUM$RONG = ACCUM$RDNG + READING; 


IF UPDATE$COUNT = 0 THEN 
CALL UPDATE; 


ELSE 
UPDATES$COUNT = UPDATES$COUNT - 1; 
CALL DISPLAY$UPDATE; 


CALL TIMEC AC) ; 
READING = ATOD; 


wo 
o 
~ NM ~ Nw M MN Nw 


END; 


ve] 
= 
—_ 


END; 


SUMMARY/CONCLUSIONS 


The goal of this application example is to demon- 
strate some of the common functions required for 
process control systems. Rather than show a small 
portion of a larger, more complex problem, this 
example was chosen because it presents a complete 
solution to a smaller problem. In summary, refresh- 
ing a multiplexed display was shown. Conversion 
procedures for binary to BCD and BCD to binary 
were used. A simple technique, in terms of hard- 
ware requirements, was used to enter lower anc 
upper test values. And, limits testing was don: 
providing alarm indicators. 
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Figure 9. Operator’s Panel Schematic 
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I/O DEVICE CONTROLLER 


Peripheral processors have become common ele- 
ments in computer systems of all sizes and capa- 
bilities. The purpose of such a processor is to 
relieve a central processor from the burden of 
handling I/O devices. In effect, it is a form of 
distributed processing. The iSBC 80/10A can be 
used as a peripheral processor and/or as an I/O 
device controller. In such a capacity it can signifi- 
cantly reduce the amount of hardware required to 
interface peripherals. Because the iSBC 80/10A 
controls only I/O, it is of little consequence that 
it must do a great deal of detail work that other- 
wise wastes the processing capability of a larger 
central processor. 


Consider the activity of producing a listing on a 
line printer. The overhead in maintaining a pro- 
gram in the queue of a central processor which is 
producing data for a line printer can seriously 
impact system throughput. If, however, the pro- 
gram were to send the list to a disk file and then 
command a peripheral processor to take care of the 
printing, a significant improvement in system 
performance may be achieved. Printers répresent 
one example of a large number of I/O devices that 
can be controlled by an iSBC 80/10A. Other 
devices include cassettes, magnetic tape drives, 
paper tape readers and punches, etc. 


Character Printer Controller Application Example 


The control of a Centronics 306 character printer 
is used as an I/O device controller application 
example. This example shows the interrupt capa- 
bility of mode | 8255 operation. A block diagram 
of the printer controller is shown in Figure 10 and 
a schematic in Figure 11. 


Table 2. Printer Software Control Block 


Status 


Byte 1,2 
Byte 3 
Byte 4 


Buffer Address 


Character Count 


Character 
Transferred Count 


Completion Byte 5, 6 


Address 


performed. 


The number of characters transferred. 


CENTRONICS 
iSBC 80/10A PRINTER 


PORT 1 (A) 


CONTROL 


Figure 10. Printer Controller Block Diagram 


When the mode | or mode 2 configuration is used, 
software is generally required to support interrupts 
used in conjunction with handshaking operations. 
Software routines written for an interrupt driven 
environment tend to be more complex than status 
driven routines. The added complexity is because 
interrupt-driven systems are constructed such that 
other software tasks are run while the I/O transac- 
tion is in progress. A software routine that controls 
a peripheral device is generally referred to as a 
device driver. One method of implementing an 
interrupt-driven device driver 1s to partition the 
device driver into a ““ccommand processor” and an 
“interrupt service routine.” The command proces- 
sor is the module that validates and initiates user 
program requests to the device driver. A common 
method of passing information between the various 
software programs is to have the requesting routine 
provide a device control block in memory. The 
device control block used in this application 
example is shown in Table 2. 


DEFINITION 


A 1-byte field which defines the completion status of an 1/O. 


00 = Good completion 
01 = Error — command already in progress. 


Pointer to the start of the data to print. 


Count of the number of characters to print. 


Address of a user supplied routine which will be called after the 1/O has been 


The command processor validates the transaction 
and initiates the operation described by the control 
block. Control is then returned to the requester 
so that other processing may proceed. The inter- 
rupt service routine processes the remainder of the 
transaction. 


Interrupt Service Routine Requirements. The 
interrupt service routine requires the following 
functions: 


1. The state of the machine (registers, status, 
etc.) must be saved so that it may be re- 
stored after the interrupt is processed. 


The source of the interrupt must be deter- 
mined. The hardware may support a register 
which indicates the interrupting device, or 
the software may poll the device status 
registers. 


Data must be passed to or from the device. 


Control must be passed to the requesting 
routine at the completion of the I/O. 


5. The state of the machine must be restored 
before returning to the interrupted program. 


Printer Controller Program. The software for this 
application has been coded using Intel® 8080 
Macro Assembly Language. 


I/O DEVICE CONTROLLER APPLICATION 
INTERRUPT DRIVEN 


CHARACTER PRINTER 


The following program equates are used to allow 
symbolic reference to the 8255 ports. Group #1 
8255 on the iSBC 80/10A has been used because 


it will support mode 1 operation. 


10 ; 
1] ;#eeee 


12 ; PROGRAM EQUATES 

13 ;#eaee 

14 PORTA = =EQU OE4H ; 8255 PORT A 

15 PORTB = EQU VESH ; 8255 PORT B 

16 PORTC EQU OE6H ; 8255 PORT C 

17 CWR EQuU OE7H ; 8255 CONTROL WORD REGISTER 


An initialization control word sent to the control 
word register of the 8255 will set up the desired 
configuration. 


, 
20 } 
: INITIALIZATION CONTROL WORD 


; 
23; USED TO CONFIGURE THE 8255 AS FOLLOWS: 
2h ; 
25 ; PORT A ~ OUTPUT MODE 1 
26 ; PORT B - INPUT MODE O (NOT USED) 
27 ; PORT C LOWER - OUTPUT 
28 ; 
29 ;aenee 
30 ICw EQU 101010108 ; INITIALIZATION CONTROL WORD 


,aenes 
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The bit set/reset capability of the 8255 is used to 
control the strobe to the printer and to enable/ 
disable interrupts from the 8255. 


SET/RESET CONTROL WORDS 


33; fenee 
34 STBON  EQU 0000000 1B ; SET STROBE 

35 STSOF = EQU 00000000B ; RESET STROBE 

35, eee 

cia 8255 ENABLE/DISABLE INTERRUPT CONTROL WORDS 

35 jfteee 

39 2EN EWU 00001101B ; ENABLE INTERRUPTS 

43 TON iw 900011008 ; DISABLE INTERRUPTS 


Device status, control block, and completion 


equates are shown below. 


He ; DEVICE SrATUS EQUATES 

43 ,feene 

44 LPBSY  EQU 080H ; BUFFER FULL (LINE PRINTER BUSY) 
4S INTRA EQU 03H ; INTERRUPT REQUEST 

4G , #etae 

47; CONTROL BLOCK EQUATES 

4g ; tees 

49 CBST EQU 00H ; STATUS @YTE 

50 CBUF EQU 01H ; BUFFER ADDRESS 

51 CBCC EQU 03H ; CHARACTER COUNT 

52 CBCT EQU O4H ; CHARACTER TRANSFERED COUNT 

53 CBCMP EQU 05H ; COMPLETION SERVICE ADDRESS 

54 ;eene 

55 3 COMPLETION STATUS EQUATES 

56 ;eeee 

57 STUD EQU 00H ; GOOD COMPLETION 

58 STE1 EQU 01H ; ERROR - COMMAND ALREADY IN PROGRESS 
59 ;##eee 


There are two origin statements in this program. 
The first origin at 38 hexadecimal is the entry 
point used when an interrupt is generated by the 
8255. A jump instruction to the printer interrupt 
routine is stored at that location. The second 
origin at 3000 hexadecimal is the address where 
the,rest of the code will be located. 


60 ; RESTART 7 ENTRY POINT 
61 :#ente 

62 ORG 0038H 

63 JMP PINT 

64 tenon 

65 ; PROGRAM ORIGIN 

66 . eeeee 

67 ORG 3000H 

68 - tates 


An initialization subroutine issues the mode con- 
trol word to the 8255 control word register after 
reset of the device. The printer strobe must then be 
disabled. 


69 ; 

70 ; INITIALIZATION ROUTINE 

71; 

T2 ; A,H,L REGISTERS MODIFIED 

733 

Ty ;#eene 

75 INIT: 

76 MVI A,ICW  ; GET MODE CONTROL WORD 

17 OUT CWR ; OUTPUT TO CONTROL WORD REGISTER 
78 MVI A,STBON ; GET SET DATA STROBE CONTROL wORD 
79 OUT CwR ; SET DATA STROBE (LOW TRUE SIGNAL) 
80 RET ; RETURN TO CALLER 


The command processor is started by the user 
routine through a subroutine call to PSTRT, with 
the address of the control block in the D and E 
registers. The command processor insures that an 
I/O operation is not already in progress, starts the 
I/O, enables interrupts, and returns to the caller so 
that other processing may proceed. 


The flowchart and listing for the command proces- 
sor are shown below. 


COMMAND 
IN PROGRESS 


ENABLE 
PROCESSOR 
INTERRUPTS 


82 

83 ‘ sates 

By ; 

85 ; COMMAND PROCESSOR 

86 ; 

87 ; INPUTS: CONTROL BLOCK ADDRESS IN D AND E REGISTERS 
88 ; 

89 ; OUTPUTS: START I/O OR ERROR STATUS IN CONTROL BLOCK 
90 ; 

91; A,H,L REGISTERS MODIFIED 

92 ; 

93; HORE 

94 PSTRT: 

95 LDA PIPRG+1 ; GET PRINT IN PROGRESS BLOCK ADDRESS 
96 ANA A ; SEE IF ZERO (PRINT IN PROGRESS) 

97 ; IF BLOCK ADDRESS NOT EQUAL TO ZERO THEN 
98 ; PRINT IN PROGRESS 

99 JNZ PSTE ; IF YES - BRANCH TO ERROR 

100 XCHG 

101 SHLD PIPRG ; SAVE CONTROL BLOCK ADDRESS 

102 XCHG 

103 LXI H,CBCT ; GET INDEX TO CT 

104 DAD D ; COMPUTE ADDRESS OF CT 

105 MVI M,O0OH ; CLEAR CT 

106 CALL PDATA ; START I/0 

107 EI ; ENABLE PROCESSOR INTERRUPTS 

108 RET ; RETURN TO CALLER 

109 ;##tt8 

110 ; - ERROR - TRANSACTION ALREADY IN PROGRESS 

111 :@eae 

112 PSTE: 

113 MVI A,STE1 ; GET ERROR STATUS CODE 

114 JMP POST ; PASS CONTROL TO COMPLETION ROUTINE 
115 


Interrupt Processing. When the 8255 generates an 
interrupt, the interrupt request is serviced by the 
8080A CPU. The CPU disables processor interrupts 
and then executes the instruction at location 38 
hexadecimal, which is a jump to the interrupt 
service routine. The interrupt service routine saves 
the processor state and polls the 8255 to determine 
the source of the interrupt. Once the interrupting 
device is identified, the printer output data routine 


is called. After the entire buffer has been printed. 
the interrupt service routine passes control to the 
user-supplied completion routine. Before returning 
from the interrupt, the state of the processor is 
restored. 


There are a number of error conditions which may 
occur, such as an interrupt from a device that does 
not have an active control block, or an interrupt 
when polling establishes that no device requires 
service. Neither of these errors should occur, but if 
they do, the driver should perform in a consistent 
fashion. The recovery routines implemented to 
handle these interrupt error conditions are deter- 
mined by the environment of the particular appli- 
cation. 


The flowchart and listing for the printer interrupt 
service routine are shown below. 


INT 7 


SAVE 
REGISTERS 


DISABLE 8255 
INT ENABLE 
PROCESSOR 

INTERRUPTS 


POLL 
OTHERS & 
PROCESS 


RESTORE 
REGISTERS 


ENABLE 
PROCESSOR 
INTERRUPTS 


eS 
116 
117 ;#enee 
118 ; PRINTER iNTERRUPT SERVICE ROUTINE 
119 ; ALL REGISTERS SAVED AND RESTORED 
120 ;#eeee 
121 PINT: 
122 PUSH PSW ; SAVE PSW 
123 PUSH 8 ; SAVE REGISTER PAIR B AND C 
124 PUSH D ; SAVE REGISTER PAIR D AND E 
125 PUSH H ; SAVE REGISTER PAIR H AND L 
126 ,#htae 


127 ; 


128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
W4y 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 


, 
,ttede 


-eanee 
PRTN: 


- eben 


wo we we ew 


,taaen 
PPOLL: 

JMP 
tegen 


ieeses 
PIERI: 
JMP 


POLL INTERRUPT SOURCE - SEE OF 8255 


ENABLE PROCESSOR INTEFRUFIS 


PORTC ; GET STATUS OF DEVICE 
INTRA =; SEE IF INT 
PPOLL ; NO -BRANCH TO POLL OTHER DEVICES IF ANY 
A,IDN ; GET 8255 INT DISABLE CONTROL WORD 
CWR ; DISABLE DEVICE INTERRUPTS 
; ENABLE PROCESSCR INTERRUPTS 
PIPRG ; GET CONTROL BLOCK ADDRESS 
A ; CLEAR A REG 
H ; SEE IF PRINT IN PROGRESS 
PIER1 ; NO - BRANCH TO ERROR RCUTINE 
PDATA =; PRINT DATA 
REGISTERS AND RETURN FROM INTERAUP? 
H ; RESTORE REGISTER PAIR = AND i 
D ; RESTORE REGISTER PAIR D AND E 
B ; RESTORE REGISTER PAIR & AND © 
PSw ; RESTORE PSW AND A 


RETURN TO INTERRUPTED PROCESS 


POLL OTHER DEVICES IF ANY 


IF NO OTHER DIVICES TO POLL - USER SUPPLIED ERROR 
RECOVERY ROUTINE. 


PRTN 


; RETURN 


ERROR - INTERRUPT FROM IDLE DEVICE 


USER SUPPLIED ERROR RECOVERY ROUTINE 


PRTN 


; RETURN 


The printer output data routine places a character 
in the output buffer of the 8255. Data in the 
control block is used to direct the transfer of a 
character. A data strobe signal is then generated 
through the use of the port C bit set/reset feature. 


The flowchart and listing for the printer output 
data routine are shown below. 


DISABLE 
PROCESSOR 
INTERRUPTS 
ENABLE 8255 
INTERRUPTS 


RETURN 


NO 
UPDATE 
cT 


YES 


GOOD come 
STORE 
STATUS 
POST TO 
USER 

& 


NO 
GET CHAR 


OUTPUT 
CHARACTER 
GENERATE 
STROBE 
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165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
104 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
1938 
199 
200 
201 


we we wee we we we 


thane 
PDATA: 


PRINTER OUTPUT DATA ROUTINE 


CONTROL BLOCK ADDRESS IN D AND E REG 


IN PORTC ; GET STATUS OF DEVICE 

ANI LPBSY ; SEE IF BUSY (BUFFER FULL) 

JZ PD10 ; IF BUSY - BRANCH 

LXI H,CBCT ; GET INDEX TO CT 

DAD D ; COMPUTER ADDRESS OF CT 

MOV A,M ; GET CT 

INR M ; INC CT 

DCX d ; DEC TO CC 

CMP M > SEE IF EQUAL 

JZ PCOMP) ; IF EQUAL - DONE GO TELL USER 
LXI H,CBUF ; GET INDEX TO BUFFER ADDRESS 
DAD D ; COMPUTE ADDRESS OF BUFFER ADDRESS 
PUSH C ; SAVE D AND E REGISTERS 

MOV E,M ; GET LSB OF BUFFER ADDRESS 

INX Hi ; INC TO NEXT BYTE 

MOV v,M ; GET BUFFER MSB 

MVI H,OOH ; CLEAR H REG 

MOV L,A ; GET CT 

DAD D ; COMPUTER CHARACTER ADDRESS 
MOV A,M ; GET CHARACTER 

OUT PORTA ; OUTPUT CHARACTER TO PRINTER 
MVI A,STBOF ; RESET DATA STROBE (LOW TRUE SIGNAL) 
OUT CwR 

INR A ; GENERATE SET CONTROL WORD 

OUT CWR ; SET DATA STROBE 

POP D ; RESTORE CONTROL BLOCK ADDRESS 
JMP PDATA ; LOOP UNTIL BUSY 


If the printer is busy at the time the printer output 
routine is called, a printer busy routine is executed. 
The printer busy routine disables the processor 
interrupts, enables the 8255 interrupts and then 
enables the processor interrupts on its return to 
the caller. 


20e 
293 
204 
205 
206 
, 20? 
© 208 
209 
2t0 


1oeene 
PO10: 


PRINTER BUSY = RETURN 


DI ; DISABLE INTERRUPTS 

MVI A, TEN ; ENABLE DEVICE INTERRUPTS 
OUT CwR ; SET INTERRUPT ENABLE 

RET ; RETURN TO CALLER 


When the printer output routine has exhausted the 
data from the buffer, a good status code is posted 
to the user. The command in progress flag is also 


cleared. 


2it 


2l2 | 


273 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 


,aaeas 


PCOMP : 


POST GOOD COMPLETION TO USER 


MVI A,STGD ; GET GOOD STATUS CODE 

CALL POST ; POST TO USER 

XRA A ; CLEAR A REG 

STA PIPRG+1 ; CLEAR COMMAND IN PROGRESS ADDRESS 
RET ; RETURN TO CALLER 


The post to user completion routine obtains the 
completion address from the device control block 
and passes control to the user routine. 


221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 


 htbed 


we ee we me ee we we we wee we we 


- 


POST TO USER COMPLETION ROUTINE 


INPUTS: STATUS CODE IN A REG 
CONTROL BLOCK ADDRESS IN D AND E REG 
OUTPUTS: PASSES CONTROL TO USER COMPLETION ADDRES 


SPECIFIED IN CONTROL BLOCK 
WITH CONTROL BLOCK ADDRESS IN D AND E RE 


A,H,L,B,C REG MODIFIED 


235 POST: 
236 


3 XCHG 

237 MOV M,A- ; UPDATE STATUS 

238 XCHG 

239 LXI H,CBCMP ; GET INDEX TO COMPLETION ADDRESS 
240 DAD D ; COMPUTE ADDRESS 

241 MOV C,M ; GET LSB OF COMPLETION ADDRESS 
242 INX H ; INC TO NEXT BYTE 

243 MOV BM ; GET MSB OF COMPLETION ADDRESS 
244 PUSH 8B ; PUSH ADDRESS OW STACK 

2u5 RET ; PASS CONTROL TO USER ROUTINE 
2u6 .atene 

2uT ; DATA AND TABLES 

248 saeae 

249 ORG 3D00H 

250 PIPRG: DW 0 ; IN PROGRESS CONTROL BLOCK ADDRESS 


251 ; IF DATA = 0 NO CONTROL BLOCK IN PROGRESS 
; IF DATA <> 0 CONTROL BLOCK IN PROGRESS 


254 ; END OF MODE ONE EXAMPLE 

255 ;#eeee 

256 END 
SUMMARY/CONCLUSIONS 


The iSBC 80/10A has the capability to function in 
the capacity of a peripheral processor and/or a 
device controller. This capability is provided in 
part by the interrupt support logic accompanying 
the parallel I/O ports. This application example 
shows how the iSBC 80/10A requires only an inter- 


connect to the device to be controlled. 


+ 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this application note has been to 
expose the reader to a broad spectrum of potential 
applications of the Intel iSBC 80/10A and System 
80/10 products. Applications have been presented 
in the areas of instrumentation, communication, 
process control and I/O device control. The exam- 
ples were limited to short problems that could be 
completely described. 


Intel’s PL/M-80 and 8080 Macro Assembly Lan- 
guage were both used in the examples. Instead of 
using only assembly language, it was felt that 
PL/M-80 should also be shown. Coding in an 
algorithmic language is generally more natural than 
assembly language and provides these added bene- 
fits: reduced program development time and cost, 
improved product reliability, and easier program 
maintenance. 
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Figure 11. Printer Controller Schematic 


While the task of actually configuring the SBC 
80/10 for the applications has not been described 
in this note, detailed instructions are contained in 
the tables of Chapter 4 in theiSBC 80/10 and iSBC 
S0/10A Single Board Computer Hardware Refer- 
ence Manual. 


The Intel iSBC 80/10A has been designed to pro- 
vide users with subsystems that have processing 
power, memory storage, parallel and serial pro- 
grammable I/O interfaces. A design goal of the 
iSBC 80/10A was to minimize the requirements 
for customized interface hardware in user applica- 
tions. This application note has demonstrated the 
achievement of this goal. The net effect is to 
reduce the number of tedious design tasks, thus 
allowing the systems designer to concentrate on 
systems integration and other problems unique 
to his job. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


A significant measure of the power and flexibility 
of the Intel OEM Computer Product Line can be 
attributed to the design of the Intel MULTIBUS 
system bus. The bus structure provides a common 
element for communication between a wide 
variety of system modules which include: Single 
Board Computers, memory, digital, and analog 
I/O expansion boards, and peripheral controllers. 


The purpose of this application note is to help you 
develop a working knowledge of the Intel MULTI- 
BUS specification. This knowledge is essential for 
configuring a system containing multiple mod- 
ules. Another purpose is to provide you with the 
information necessary to design a bus interface for 
a slave module. One of the tools that will be used to 
achieve this goal is the complete description of a 
MULTIBUS slave design example. Other portions 
of this application note provide an in depth 
examination of the bus signals, operating charac- 
teristics, and bus interface circuits. 


This application note was originally written in 
1977. Since 1977, the MULTIBUS specification 
has been significantly expanded to cover opera- 
tion with both 8 and 16-bit system modules and 
with an auxiliary power bus. This application 
note now contains information on these new 
MULTIBUS specification features. 


In addition, a detailed MULTIBUS specification 
has also been published which provides the user 
with further information concerning MULTIBUS 
interfacing. The MULTIBUS specification and 
other useful documents are listed in the overleaf of 
this note under Related Intel Publications. 


II. MULTIBUS™ SYSTEM BUS 
DESCRIPTION 


Overview 


The Intel MULTIBUS signal lines can be grouped 
in the following categories: 20 address lines, 16 
bidirectional data lines, 8 multilevel interrupt 
lines, and several bus control, timing and power 
supply lines. The address and data lines are 
driven by three-state devices, while the interrupt 
and some other control lines are open-collector 
driven. 


Modules that use the MULTIBUS system bus have 
a master-slave relationship. A bus master module 
can drive the command and address lines: it can 
control the bus. A Single Board Computer is an 
example of a bus master. A bus slave cannot 
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control the bus. Memory and I/O expansion 
boards are examples of bus slaves. The MULTI- 
BUS architecture provides for both 8 and 16-bit 
bus masters and slaves. 


Notice that a system may have a number of bus 
masters. Bus arbitration results when more than 
one master requests control of the bus at the same 
time. A bus clock is usually provided by one of the 
bus masters and may be derived independently 
from the processor clock. The bus clock provides a 
timing reference for resolving bus contention 
among multiple requests from bus masters. For 
example, a processor and a DMA (direct memory 
access) module may both request control of the 
bus. This feature allows different speed masters to 
share resources on the same bus. Actual transfers 
via the bus, however, proceed asynchronously 
with respect to the bus clock. Thus, the transfer 
speed is dependent on the transmitting and 
receiving devices only. The bus design prevents 
slow master modules from being handicapped in 
their attempts to gain control of the bus, but does 
not restrict the speed at which faster modules can 
transfer data via the same bus. Once a bus request 
is granted, single or multiple read/write transfers 
can proceed. The most obvious applications for the 
master-slave capabilities of the bus are multi- 
processor configurations and high-speed direct- 
memory-access (DMA) operations. However, the 
master-slave capabilities of the bus are by no 
means limited to these two applications. 


MULTIBUS™ Signal Descriptions 


This section defines the signal lines that comprise 
the Intel MULTIBUS system bus. These signals 
are contained on either the P1 or P2 connector of 
boards compatible with the MULTIBUS specifi- 
cation. The PI signal lines contain the address, 
data, bus control, bus exchange, interrupt and 
power supply lines. The P2 signal lines contain the 
optional auxiliary signal lines. Most signals on 
the bus are active-low. For example, a low level on 
a control signal on the bus indicates active, whilea 
low level on an address or data signal on the bus 
represents logic “1” value. 


NOTE 


In this application note, a signal will be 
designated active-low by placing a slash (/) 
after the mnemonic for the signal. 


Appendix A contains a pin assignment list of the 
following signals: 


MULTIBUS P1 Signal Lines — 
Initialization Signal Line 


INIT/ 


Initialization signal; resets the entire system to 
a known internal state. INIT/ may be driven by 
one of the bus masters or by an external source 
such as a front panel reset switch. 


Address and [Inhibit Lines 


ADR0O/ - ADR13/ 


20 address lines; used to transmit the address of 
the memory location or I/O port to be accessed. 
The lines are labeled ADRO/ through ADR9Y/, 
ADRA/ through ADRF/ and ADR10/ through 
ADR13/. ADR13/ is the most significant bit. 
8-bit masters use 16 address lines (ADRO/ - 
ADRF’/) for memory addressing and 8 address 
lines (ADRO/ - ADR7/) for I/O port selection. 
16-bit masters use all twenty address lines for 
memory addressing and 12 address lines 
(ADRO/ - ADRB/) for I/O port selection. Thus, 
8-bit masters may address 64K bytes of memory 
and 256 I/O devices while 16-bit masters may 
address 1 megabyte of memory and 4096 I/O 
devices. (The 8086 CPU actually permits 16 
address bits to be used to specify I/O devices, 
the MULTIBUS specification, however, states 
that only the low order 12 address bits can be 
used to specify I/O ports.) In a 16-bit system, 
the ADRO/ line is used to indicate whether a low 
(even) byte or a high (odd) byte of memory or 
I/O space is being accessed in a word oriented 
memory or I/O device. 


BHEN/ 


Byte High Enable; the address control line 
which is used to specify that data will be trans- 
ferred on the high byte (DAT8/ - DATF/) of the 
MULTIBUS data lines. With current iSBC 
boards, this signal effectively specifies that a 
word (two byte) transfer is to be performed. This 
signal is used only in systems which incorporate 
sixteen bit memory or I/O modules. 


INH1/ 


Inhibit RAM signal; prevents RAM memory 
devices from responding to the memory address 
on the system address bus. INH1/ effectively 
allows ROM memory devices to override RAM 
devices when ROM and RAM memory are 


assigned the same memory addresses. INH1/ 
may also be used to allow memory mapped I/O 
devices to override RAM memory. 


INH2/ 


Inhibit ROM signal; prevents ROM memory 
devices from responding to the memory address 
on the system address bus. INH2/ effectively 
allows auxiliary ROM (e.g., a bootstrap pro- 
gram) to override ROM devices when ROM and 
auxiliary ROM memory are assigned the same 
memory addresses. INH2/ may also be used to 
allow memory mapped I/O devices to override 
ROM memory. 


Data Lines 


DATO/ - DATF/ 


16 bidirectional data lines; used to transmit or 
receive information to or from a memory loca- 
tion or I/O port. DATF’ being the most signifi- 
cant bit. In 8-bit systems, only lines DATO/ - 
DAT7/ are used (DAT7/ being the most signi- 
ficant bit). In 16-bit systems, either 8 or 16 lines 
may be used for data transmission. 


Bus Priority Resolution Lines 


BCLK/ 


Bus clock; the negative edge (high to low) of 
BCLK/ is used to synchronize bus priority re- 
solution circuits. BCLK/ is asynchronous to the 
CPU clock. It has a100 ns minimum period and 
a 35% to 65% duty cycle. BCLK/ may be slowed, 
stopped, or single stepped for debugging. 


CCLK/ 


Constant clock; a bus signal which provides a 
clock signal of constant frequency for unspeci- 
fied general use by modules on the system bus. 
CCLK/ has a minimum period of 100 ns and a 
35% to 65% duty cycle. 


BPRN/ 


Bus priority in signal; indicates to a particular 
master module that no higher priority module 
is requesting use of the system bus. BPRN/ is 
synchronized with BCLK/. This signal is not 
bused on the backplane. 


BPRO/ 


Bus priority out signal; used with serial (daisy 
chain) bus priority resolution schemes. BPRO/ 
is passed to the BPRN/ input of the master 
module with the next lower bus priority. BPRO/ 
is synchronized with BCLK/. This signal is not 
bused on the backplane. 


BUSY/ 


Bus busy signal; an open collector line driven 
by the bus master currently in control to indicate 
that the bus is currently in use. BUSY/ prevents 
all other master modules from gaining control 
of the bus. BUSY/ is synchronized with BCLK/. 


BREQ/ 


Bus request signal; used with a parallel bus 
priority network to indicate that a particular 
master module requires use of the bus for one 
or more data transfers. BREQ/ is synchronized 
with BCLK/. This signal is not bused on the 
backplane. : 


CBRQ/ 


Common bus request; an open-collector line 
which is driven by all potential bus masters 
and is used to inform the current bus master 
that another master wishes to use the bus. If 
CBRQ/ is high, it indicates to the bus master 
that no other master is requesting the bus, and 
therefore, the present bus master can retain the 
bus. This saves the bus exchange overhead for 
the current master. 


Information Transfer Protocol Lines 


A bus master provides separate read/write 
command signals for memory and I/O devices: 
MRDC/, MWTC/, IORC/ and IOWC/, as ex- 
plained below. When a read/write command is 
active, the address signals must be stabilized at all 
slaves on the bus. For this reason, the protocol 
requires that a bus master must issue address 
signals (and data signals for a write operation) at 
least 50 ns ahead of issuing a read/write command 
to the bus, initiating the data transfer. The bus 
master must keep address signals unchanged until 
at least 50 ns after the read/write command is 
turned off, terminating the data transfer. 


A bus slave must provide an acknowledge signal to 
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the bus master in response to a read or write 
command signal. 


MRDC/ 


Memory read command; indicates that the 
address of a memory location has been placed 
on the system address lines and specifies that 
the contents (8 or 16 bits) of the addressed 
location are to be read and placed on the system 
data bus. MRDC/ is asynchronous with respect 
to BCLK/. 


MWTC/ 


Memory write command; indicates that the 
address of a memory location has been placed 
on the system address lines and that data (8 or 
16 bits) has been placed on the system data bus. 
MWTCY specifies that the data is to be written 
into the addressed memory location. MWTC/ is 
asynchronous with respect to BCLK/. 


IORC/ 


I/O read commana; indicates that the address 
of an input port has been placed on the system 
address bus and that the data (8 or 16 bits) at 
that input port is to be read and placed on the 
system data bus. IORC/ is asynchronous with 
respect to BCLK/. 


IOWC/ 


I/O write command; indicates that the address 
of an output port has been placed on the system 
address bus and that the contents of the system 
data bus (8 or 16 bits) are to be output to the 
address port. IOWC/ is asynchronous with 
respect to BCLK/. 


XACK/ 


Transfer acknowledge signal; the required 
response of a slave board which indicates that 
the specified read/write operation has been 
completed. That is, data has been placed on, or 
accepted from, the system data bus lines. 
XACK/ is asynchronous with respect to BCLK/. 


Asynchronous Interrupt Lines 


INTO/ - INT7/ 


8 Multi-level, parallel interrupt request lines; 


used with a parallel interrupt resolution net- 
work. INTO/ has the highest priority, while 
INT7/ has lowest priority. Interrupt lines 
should be driven with open collector drivers. 


INTA/ 


Interrupt acknowledge; an interrupt acknowl- 
edge line (INTA/), driven by the bus master, 
requests the transfer of interrupt information 
onto the bus from slave priority interrupt con- 
trollers (8259s or 8259As). The specific informa- 
tion timed onto the bus depends upon the 
implementation of the interrupt scheme. In 
general, the leading edge of INTA/ indicates 
that the address bus is active while the trailing 
edge indicates that data is present on the data 
lines. 


MULTIBUS P2 Signal Lines — The signals 
contained on the MULTIBUS P2 auxiliary con- 
nector are used primarily by optional power 
back-up circuitry for memory protection. P2 
signals are not bused on the backplane, and 
therefore, require a separate connector for each 
board using the P2 signals. Present iSBC boards 
have a slot in the card edge and should be used 
with a keyed P2 edge connector. Use of the P2 
signal lines is optional. 


ACLO 


AC Lou; this signal generated by the power 
supply goes high when the AC line voltage 
drops below a certain voltage (e.g., 103v AC in 
115v AC line voltage systems) indicating D.C. 
power will fail in 3 msec. ACLO goes low when 
all D.C. voltages return to approximately 95% 
of the regulated value. This line must be pulled 
up by the optional standby power source, if one 
is used. 


PFIN/ 


Power fail interrupt; this signal interrupts the 
processor when a power failure occurs, it is 
driven by external power fail circuitry. 


PFSN/ 


Power fail sense; this line is the output of a 
latch which indicates that a power failure has 
occurred. It is reset by PFSR/. The power fail 
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sense latch is part of external power fail cir- 
cuitry and must be powered by the standby 
power source. 


PFSR/ 


Power fail sense reset; this line is used to reset 
the power fail sense latch (PFSN/). 


MPRO/ 


Memory protect; prevents memory operation 
during period of uncertain DC power, by in- 
hibiting memory requests. MPRO/ is driven 
by external power fail circuitry. 


ALE 


Address latch enable; generated by the CPU 
(8085 or 8086) to provide an auxiliary address 
latch. 


HALT/ 
Halt; indicates that the master CPU is halted. 


AUX RESET/ 


Auxiliary Reset; this externally generated sig- 
nal initiates a power-up sequence. 


WAIT/ 


Bus master wait state; this signal indicates 
that the processor is in a wait state. 


Reserved — Several Pl and P2 connector bus 
pins are unused. However, they should be regard- 
ed as reserved for dedicated use in future Intel 
products. 


Power Supplies — The power supply bus pins 
are detailed in Appendix A which contains the 
pin assignment of signals on the MULTIBUS 
backplane. 


It is the designer’s responsibility to provide 
adequate bulk decoupling on the board to avoid 
current surges on the power supply lines. Itis also 
recommended that you provide high frequency 


decoupling for the logic on your board. Values of 
22uF for +5v and +12v pins and 10uF for -5v and 
-12v pins are typical on iSBC boards. 


Operating Characteristics 


Beyond the definition of the MULTIBUS signals 
themselves, it is important to examine the 
operating characteristics of the bus. The AC 
requirements outline the timing of the bus signals 
and in particular, define the relationships between 
the various bus signals. On the other hand, the DC 
requirements specify the bus driver character- 
istics, maximum bus loading per board, and the 
pull-up/down resistors. 


The AC requirements are best presented by a 
discussion of the relevant timing diagrams. 
Appendix B contains a list of the MULTIBUS 
timing specifications. The following sections will 
discuss data transfers, inhibit operations, inter- 
rupt operations, MULTIBUS multi-master opera- 
tion and power fail considerations. 


Data Transfers — Data transfers on the MULTI- 
BUS system bus occur with a maximum band- 
width of 5 MHz for single or multiple read/write 
transfers. Due to bus arbitration and memory 
access time, a typical maximum transfer rate is 
often on the order of 2 MHz. 


Read Data 


Figure 1 shows the read operation AC timing 
diagram. The address must be stable (tAs) fora 
minimum of 50 ns before command (IORC/ or 
MRDC/). This time is typically used by the bus 
interface to decode the address and thus provide 
the required device selects. The device selects 
establish the data paths on the user system in 
anticipation of the strobe signal (command) 
which will follow. The minimum command pulse 
width is 100 ns. The address must remain stable 
for at least 50 ns following the command (tq). 
Valid data should not be driven onto the bus prior 
to command, and must not be removed until the 
command is cleared. The XACK/ signal, which is 
a response indicating the specified read/write 
operation has been completed, must coincide or 
follow both the read access and valid data (t,pyxz). 
XACK/ must be held until the command is cleared 


(tX AH). 
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Figure 1. Read AC Timing 
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Write Data 


The write operation AC timing diagram is shown 
in Figure 2. During a write data transfer, valid 
data must be presented simultaneously with a 
stable address. Thus, the write data setup time 
(tps) has the same requirement as the address 
setup time (tas). The requirement for stable data 
both before and after command (IOWC/ or 
MWTC/) enables the bus interface circuitry to 
latch data on either the leading or trailing edge of 
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Figure 2. Write AC Timing 
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Data Byte Swapping in 16-bit Systems 


A 16-bit master may transfer data on the MULTI- 
BUS data lines using 8-bit or 16-bit paths 
depending on whether a byte or word (2 byte) 
operation has been specified. (A word transfer 
specified with an odd I/O or memory address will 
actually be executed as two single byte transfers.) 


An 8-bit master may only perform byte transfers 
on the MULTIBUS data lines DATO/ - DAT7/. 


In order to maintain compatibility with older 
8-bit masters and slaves, a byte swapping buffer 
is included in all new 16-bit masters and 16-bit 
slaves. In theiSBC product line, all byte transfers 
will take place on the low 8 data lines DATO/ - 
DAT7/. Figure 3 contains a example of 8/16-bit 


data driver logic for 16-bit master and slave 
systems. In the 8/16-bit system, there are three 
sets of buffers; the lower byte buffer which 
accesses DATO/ - DAT7/, the upper byte buffer 
which accesses DAT8/ - DATF/, and the swap 
byte buffer which accesses the MULTIBUS data 
lines DATO/ - DAT7/ and transfers the data 
to/from the on-board data bus lines D8 - DF. 


Figure 4 summarizes the 8 and 16-bit data paths 
used for three types of MULTIBUS transfers. Two 
signals control the data transfers. 


Byte High Enable (BHEN/) active indicates that 
the bus is operating in sixteen bit mode, and 
Address Bit 0 (ADR0O/) defines an even or odd byte 
transfer address. 


On the first type of transfer, BHEN/ is inactive, 
and ADRO0O/ is inactive indicating the transfer of 
an even eight bit byte. The transfer takes place 
across data lines DATO/ - DAT7/. 


On the second type of transfer, BHEN/ is inactive, 
and ADR0O/ is active indicating the transfer of a 
high (odd) byte. On this type of transfer, the odd 
(high) byte is transferred through the Swap Byte 
Buffer to DATO/ - DAT7/. This makes eight bit 
and sixteen bit systems compatible. 
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Figure 4. 8/16-Bit Device Transfer Operation 


The third type of transfer is a 16 bit (word) 
transfer. This is indicated by BHEN/ being 
active, and ADRO/ being inactive. On this type of 
transfer, the low (even) byte is transferred on 
DATO/ - DAT7/ and the high (odd) byte is 
transferred on DAT8/ - DATF’. 

Note that the condition when both BHEN/ and 
ADRO/ are active is not used with present iSBC 
boards. This condition could be used to transfer a 
high odd byte of data on DAT8/ - DATF’, thus 
eliminating the need for the swap byte buffer. 
However, this is not a recommended transfer type, 
because it eliminates the capability of communi- 
cating with 8-bit modules. 


Inhibit Operations — Bus inhibit operations are 
required by certain bootstrap and memory mapped 
I/O configurations. The purpose of the inhibit 
operation is to allow acombination of RAM, ROM, 
or memory mapped I/O to occupy the same 
memory address space. In the case of a bootstrap, 
it may be desirable to have both ROM and RAM 
memory occupy the same address space, selecting 
ROM instead of RAM for low order memory only 
when the system is reset. A system designed to use 
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memory mapped I/O, which has actual memory 
occupying the memory mapped I/O address 
space, may need to inhibit RAM or ROM memory 
to perform its functions. 


There are two essential requirements for a success- 
ful inhibit operation. The first is that the inhibit 
signal must be asserted as soon as possible, within 
a maximum of 100 ns (tc]), after stable address. 
The second requirement for a successful inhibit 
operation is that the acknowledge must be delayed 
(txACKB) to allow the inhibited slave to ter- 
minate any irreversible timing operations in- 
itiated by detection of a valid command prior to its 
inhibit. 

This situation may arise because a command can 
be asserted within 50 ns after stable address (tas) 
and yet inhibit is not required until 100 ns (tp) 
after stable address. The acknowledge delay time 
(tx ACKB) is a function of the cycle time of the 
inhibited slave memory. Inhibiting the iSBC 016 
RAM board, for example, requires a minimum of 
1.5 usec. Less time is typically needed to inhibit 
other memory modules. For example, theiSBC 104 
board requires 475 ns. 


Figure 5 depicts a situation in which both RAM 
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Figure 5. Inhibit Timing 


and PROM memory have the same memory 
addresses. In this case, PROM inhibits RAM, 
producing the effect of PROM overriding RAM. 
After address is stable, local selects are generated 
‘for both the PROM and the RAM. The PROM local 
select produces the INH1/ signal which then 
removes the RAM local select and its driver enable. 
Because the slave RAM has been inhibited after it 
had already begun its cycle, the PROM XACK/ 
must be delayed (tx ACKB) until after the latest 
possible acknowledgement from the RAM 


(tx ACKA). 


Interrupt Operations — The MULTIBUS inter- 
rupt lines INTO/ - INT7/ are used by a MULTI- 
BUS master to receive interrupts from bus slaves, 
other bus masters or external logic such as power 
fail logic. A bus master may also contain internal 
interrupt sources which do not require the bus 
interrupt lines to interrupt the master. There are 
two interrupt implementation schemes used by 
bus interrupts, Non Bus Vectored Interrupts and 
Bus Vectored Interrupts. Non Bus Vectored 
Interrupts do not convey interrupt vector address 
information on the bus. Bus Vectored Interrupts 
are interrupts from slave Priority Interrupt Con- 
trollers (PICs) which do convey interrupt vector 
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address information on the bus. 


Non Bus Vectored Interrupts 


Non Bus Vectored Interrupts are those interrupts 
whose interrupt vector address is generated by the 
bus master and do not require the MULTIBUS 
address lines for transfer of the interrupt vector 
address. The interrupt vector address is generated 
by the interrupt controller on the master and 
transferred to the processor over the local bus. The 
source of the interrupt can be on the master module 
or on other bus modules, in which case the bus 
modules use the MULTIBUS interrupt request 
lines (INTO/ - INT7/) to generate their interrupt 
requests to the bus master. When an interrupt 
request line is activated, the bus master performs it 
own interrupt operation and processes the inter- 
rupt. Figure 6 shows an example of Non Bus 
Vectored Interrupt implementation. 


Bus Vectored Interrupts 


Bus Vectored Interrupts (Figure 7) are those inter- 
rupts which transfer the interrupt vector address 
along the MULTIBUS address lines from the 
slave to the bus master using the INTA/ command 
signal for synchronization. 
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Figure 6. Non Bus Vectored Interrupt Implementation 
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Figure 7. Bus Vectored Interrupt Logic (With 2 INTA/ Timing Diagram) 


When an interrupt request from the MULTIBUS 
interrupt lines INTO/ - INT7/ occurs, the interrupt 
control logic on the bus master interrupts its 
processor. The processor on the bus master 
generates an INTA/ command which freezes the 
state of the interrupt logic on the MULTIBUS 
slaves for priority resolution. The bus master also 
locks (retains the bus between bus cycles) the 
MULTIBUS control lines to guarantee itself 
consecutive bus cycles. After the first INTA/ 
command, the bus master’s interrupt control logic 
puts an interrupt code on to the MULTIBUS 
address lines ADR8/ - ADRA/. The interrupt code 
is the address of the highest priority active inter- 
rupt request line. At this point in the Bus Vectored 
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Interrupt procedure, two different sequences could 
take place. The difference occurs, because the 
MULTIBUS specification can support masters 
which generate one additional INTA/ (8086 
masters) or two additional INTA/s (8080A and 
8085 masters). 


If the bus master generates one additional INTA/, 
this second INTA/ causes the bus slave interrupt 
control logic to transmit an interrupt vector 8-bit 
pointer on the MULTIBUS data lines. The vector 
pointer is used by the bus master to determine the 
memory address of the interrupt service routine. 


If the bus master generates two additional 
INTA/s, these two INTA/ commands allow the 


bus slave to put a two byte interrupt vector address 
on to the MULTIBUS data lines (one byte for each 
INTA/). The interrupt vector address is used by 
the bus master to service the interrupt. 


The MULTIBUS specification provides for only 
one type of Bus Vectored Interrupt operation in a 
given system. Slave boards which have an 8259 
interrupt controller are only capable of 3 INTA/ 
operation (2 additional INTA/s after the first 
INTA/). Slave boards with the 8259A interrupt 
controller are capable of either 2 INTA/ or 3 
INTA/ operation. All slave boards in a given 
system must operate in the same way (2 INTA/s or 
3 INTA/s) if Bus Vectored Interrupts are to be 
used. However, the MULTIBUS specification 
does provide for Bus Vectored Interrupts and Non 
Bus Vectored Interrupts in the same system. 


MULTIBUS Multi-Master Operation — The 
MULTIBUS system bus can accommodate several 
bus masters on the same system, each one taking 
control of the bus as it needs to affect data trans- 
fers. The bus masters request bus control through 
a bus exchange sequence. 


Two bus exchange priority resolution techniques 
are discussed, a serial technique and a parallel 
technique. Figures 8 and 9 illustrate these two 
techniques. The bus exchange operation dis- 
cussed later is the same for both techniques. 


Serial Priority Technique 


Serial priority resolution is accomplished with a 
daisy chain technique (see Figure 8). The priority 
input (BPRN/) of the highest priority master is 
tied to ground. The priority output (BPRO/) of the 


HIGHEST 
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MASTER 


highest priority master is then connected to the 
priority input (BPRN/) of the next lower priority 
master, and so on. Any master generating a bus 
request will set its BPRO/ signal high to the next 
lower priority master. Any master seeing a high 
signal on its BPRN/ line will sets its BPRO/ line 
high, thus passing down priority information to 
lower priority masters. In this implementation, 
the bus request line (BREQ/) is not used outside of 
the individual masters. A limited number of 
masters can be accommodated by this technique, 
due to gate delays through the daisy chain. Using 
the current Intel MULTIBUS controller chip on 
the master boards up to 3 masters may be accom- 
modated if a BCLK/ period of 100 ns is used. If 
more bus masters are required, either BCLK/ must 
be slowed or a parallel priority technique used. 


Parallel Priority Technique 


In the parallel priority technique, the priority is 
resolved in a priority resolution circuit in which 
the highest priority BREQ/ input is encoded with 
a priority encoder chip (74148). This coded valueis 
then decoded with a priority decoder chip (748138) 
to activate the appropriate BPRN/ line. The 
BPRO/, lines are not used in the parallel priority 
scheme. However, since the MULTIBUS back- 
plane contains a trace from the BPRN/ signal of 
one card slot to the BPRO/ signal of the adjacent 
lower card slot, the BPRO/ must be disconnected 
from the bus on the board or the backplane trace 
must be cut. A practical limit of sixteen masters 
can be accommodated using the parallel priority 
technique due to physical bus length limitations. 
Figure 9 contains the schematic for a typical 
parallel resolution network. Note that the parallel 
priority resolution network must be externally 
supplied. 
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Figure 8. Serial Priority Technique 
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Figure 9. Parallel Priority Technique 


MULTIBUS Exchange Operation — A timing 
diagram for the MULTIBUS exchange operation 
is shown in Figure 10. This implementation 
example uses a parallel resolution scheme, how- 
ever, the timing would be basically the same for 
the serial resolution scheme. 


In this example, master A has been assigned a 
lower priority than master B. The bus exchange 
occurs because master B generates a bus request 
during a time when master A has control of the 
bus. 


The exchange process begins when master B 
requires the bus to access some resource such as an 
I/O or memory module while master A controls the 
bus. This internal request is synchronized with 
the trailing edge (high to low) of BCLK/ to 
generate a bus request (BREQ/). The bus priority 
resolution circuit changes the BPRN/ signal from 
active (low) to inactive (high) for master A and 
from inactive to active for master B. Master A 
must first complete the current bus command if 
one is in operation. After master A completes the 
command, it sets BUSY/ inactive on the next 
trailing edge of BCLK/. This allows the actual bus 
exchange to occur, because master A has relin- 
quished control of the bus, and master B has been 
granted its BPRN/. During this time, the drivers 
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for master A are disabled. Master B must take 
control of the bus with the next trailing edge of 
BCLK/ to complete the bus exchange. Master B 
takes control by activating BUSY/ and enabling 
its drivers. 


It is possible for master A to retain control of the 
bus and prevent master B from getting control. 
Master A activates the Bus Override (or Bus Lock) 
signal which keeps BUSY/Y active allowing con- 
trol of the bus to stay with master A. This 
guarantees a master consecutive bus cycles for 
software or hardware functions which require 
exclusive, continuous access to the bus. 


Note that in systems with only asingle master it is 
necessary to ground the BPRN/ pin of the master, 
if slave boards are to be accessed. In single board 
systems which use a CPU board capable of Bus 
Vectored Interrupt operation, the BPRN/ pin must 
also be grounded. 


In a single master system bus transfer efficiency 
may be gained if the BUS OVERRIDE signal is 
kept active continuously. This permits the master 
to maintain control of the bus at all times, there- 
fore saving the overhead of the master reacquiring 
the bus each time it is needed. 


The CBRQ/ line may be used by a master in 
control of the bus to determine if another master 
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Figure 10. Bus Control Exchange Operation 


requires the bus. If a master currently in control of 
the bus sees the CBRQ/ line inactive, it will 
maintain control of the bus between adjacent bus 
accesses. Therefore, when a bus access is required, 
the master saves the overhead of reacquiring the 
bus. If a current bus master sees the CBRQ/ line 
active, it will then relinquish control of the bus 
after the current bus access and will contend for 
the bus with the other master(s) requiring the bus. 
The relative priorities of the masters will deter- 
mine which master receives the bus. 
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Note that except for the BUS OVERRIDE state, no 
single master may keep exclusive control of the 
bus. This is true because it is impossible for the 
CPU on a master to require continuous access to 
the bus. Other lower priority masters will always 
be able to gain access to the bus between accesses 
of a higher priority master. 


Power Fail Considerations — The MULTIBUS 
P2 connector signals provide a means of handling 
power failures. The circuits required for power 
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Figure 11. Power Fail Timing Sequence 


failure detection and handling are optional and 
must be supplied by the user. Figure 11 shows 
the timing of a power fail sequence. 


The power supply monitors the AC power level. 
When power drops below an acceptable value, the 
power supply raises ACLO which tells the power 
fail logic that a minimum of three milliseconds will 
elapse before DC power will fall below regulated 
voltage levels. The power fail logic sets a sense 
latch (PFSN/) and generates an interrupt (PFIN/) 
to the processor so the processor can store its 
environment. After a 2.5 millisecond timeout, the 
memory protect signal (MPRO/) is asserted by the 
power fail logic preventing any memory activity. 
As power falls, the memory goes on standby 
power. Note that the power fail logic must be 
powered from the standby source. 


As the AC line revives, the logic voltage level is 
monitored by the power supply. After power has 
been at its operating level for one millisecond 
minimum, the power supply sets the signal ACLO 
low, beginning the restart sequence. First, the 
memory protect line (MPRO/) then the initialize 
line (INIT/) become inactive. The bus master now 
starts running. The bus master checks the power 
fail latch (PFSN /) and, if it finds it set, branches to 
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a power up routine which resets the latch (PFSR/), 
restores the environment, and resumes execution. 


Note that INIT/ is activated only after DC power 
has risen to the regulated voltage levels and must 
stay low for five milliseconds minimum before the 
system is allowed to restart. Alternatively, INIT/ 
may be held low through an open collector device 
by MPRO/. 


How the power failure equipment is configured is 
left to the system designer. The backup power 
source may be batteries located on the memory 
boards or more elaborate facilities located off- 
board. The location of the power fail logic 
determines which MULTIBUS power fail lines are 
used. Pins on the P2 connector have been specified 
for the power failure functions for use as needed. 


To further clarify the location and use of the power 
fail circuitry, an example of a typical power fail 
system block diagram is shown in Figure 12. A 
single board computer and a slave memory board 
are contained in the system. It is desired to power 
the memory circuit elements of the memory board 
from auxiliary power. The single board computer 
will remain on the main power supply. To ac- 
complish this, user supplied power fail logic and 
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Figure 12. Typical Power Fail System Block Diagram 


an auxiliary power supply have been included in 
the system. 


The single board computer is powered from the P1 
power lines and accesses the P2 signal lines 
PFIN/, PFSN/ and PFSR/ (only the P2 signal 
lines used by a particular functional block are 
shown on the block diagram). The PFSR/ line is 
driven from two sources: a front panel switch and 
the single board computer. The front panel switch 
is used during normal power-up to reset the power 
fail sense latch. The single board computer uses 
the PFSR/ line to reset the latch during a power-up 
sequence after a power failure. Current single 
board computers must access the PFSN/ and 
PFSR/ signals either directly with dedicated 
circuitry and a P2 pin connection or through the 
parallel I/O lines with a cable connection from the 
parallel I/O connector to the P2 connector. 


The slave memory board uses both the Pl and P2 
power lines, the P2 power lines are used (at all 
times) to power the memory circuit elements and 
other support circuits, the P1 power lines power all 
other circuitry. In addition, the MPRO/ line is 
input and used to sense when memory contents 
should be protected. 


The power fail logic contains the power fail sense 
latch, and uses the PFSR/ and ACLO lines for 
inputs and the PFIN/ PFSN/, and MPRO/ lines 
for outputs. The power fail logic must be powered 
by the P2 power lines. 
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DC Requirements — The drive and load charac- 
teristics of the bus signals are listed in Appendix 
C. The physical locations of the drivers and loads, 
as well as the terminating resistor value for each 
bus line, are also specified. Appendix D contains 
the MULTIBUS power specifications. 


MULTIBUS™ Slave Interface 
Circuit Elements 


There are three basic elements of a slave bus 
interface: address decoders, bus drivers, and 
control signal logic. This section discusses each of 
these elements in general terms. A description ofa 
detailed implementation of a slave interface is 
presented in a later section of this application note. 


Address Decoding — This logic decodes the 
appropriate MULTIBUS address bits into RAM 
requests, ROM requests, or I/O selects. Care must 
be taken in the design of the address decode logic 
to ensure flexibility in the selection of base address 
assignments. Without this flexibility, restrictions 
may be placed upon various system configura- 
tions. Ideally, switches and jumper connections 
should be associated with the decode logic to 
permit field modification of base address assign- 
ments. 


The initial step in designing the address decode 
portion of a MULTIBUS interface is to determine 
the required number of unique address locations. 
This decision is influenced by the fact that 
address decoding is usually done in two stages. 
The first stage decodes the base address, pro- 
ducing an enable for the second stage which 
generates the actual device selects for the user 
logic. A convenient implementation of this two 
stage decoding scheme utilizes a pair of decoders 
driven by the high order bits of the address for the 
first stage and a second decoder for the low order 
bits of the address bus. This technique forces the 
number of unique address locations to be a power 
of two, based at the address decoded by the first 
stage. Consider the scheme illustrated in Figure 
13. 


As shown in Figure 13, the address bits A4- AB are 
used to produce switch selected outputs of the first 
stage of decoding. The 1 out of 8 binary decoders 


have been used. The top decoder decodes address 
lines Aq - A7, and the bottom decoder decodes 
address lines Ag- Ap. Ifonly address lines Ag-A7 
are being used for device selection, as in the case of 
I/O port selection in 8-bit systems, the bottom 
decoder may be disabled by setting switch S2 to the 
ground position. Address lines A7 and Ap drive 
enable inputs E2 or E3 of the decoders. The 
address lines Ag - A3 enter the second stage 
address decoder to produce 8 user device selects. 
The second stage decoder must first be enabled by 
an address that corresponds to the switch-selected 
base address. 


Address decoding must be completed before the 
arrival of a command. Since the command may 
become active within 50 ns after stable address, 
the decode logic should be kept simple with a 
minimal number of layers of logic. Furthermore, 
the timing is extremely critical in systems which 
make use of the inhibit lines. 


A linear or unary select scheme in which no binary 
encoding of device address (e.g., address bit Ag 
selects device 0, address bit Aj selects device 1, 
etc.) is performed is not recommended because the 
scheme offers no protection in case multiple 
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Figure 13. Two Stage Decoding Scheme 
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devices are simultaneously selected, and because 
the addressing within such a system is restricted 
by the extent of the address space occupied by such 
a scheme. 


Data Bus Drivers — For user designed logic 
which simply receives data from the MULTIBUS 
data lines, this portion of the bus interface logic 
may only consist of buffers. Buffers are required 
to ensure that maximum allowable bus loading is 
not exceeded by the user logic. 


In systems where the user designed logic must 
place data onto the MULTIBUS data lines, three- 
state drivers are required. These drivers should be 
enabled only when a memory read command 
(MRDC/) or an I/O read command (IORC/) is 
present and the module has been addressed. 


When both the read and write functions are re- 
quired, parallel bidirectional bus drivers (e.g., Intel 
8226, 8287, etc.) are used. A note of caution must be 
included for the designer who uses this type of 
device. A problem may arise if data hold time 
requirements must be satisfied for user logic 
following write operations. When bus commands 
are used to directly produce both the chip select for 
the bidirectional] bus driver and a strobe to a latch 
in the user logic, removal of that signal may not 
provide the user’s latch with adequate data hold 
time. Depending on the specifics of the user logic, 
this problem may be solved by permanently 
enabling the data buffer’s receiver circuits and 
controlling only the direction of the buffers. 


Control Signal Logic — The control signal logic 
consists of the circuits that forward the I/O and 
memory read/write commands to their respective 
destinations, provide the bus with a transfer 
acknowledge response, and drive the system 
interrupt lines. 


Bus Command Lines 


The MULTIBUS information transfer protocol 
lines (MRDC/, MWTC/, IORD/. and IOWC/) 
should be buffered by devices with very high speed 
switching. Because the bus DC requirements 
specify that each board may load these lines with 
2.0 mA, Schottky devices are recommended. LS 
devices are not recommended due to their poor 
noise immunity. The commands should be gated 


with a signal indicating the base address has been 
decoded to generate read and write strobes for the 
user logic. 


Transfer Acknowledge Generation 


The user interface transfer acknowledge genera- 
tion logic provides a transfer acknowledge re- 
sponse, XACK/, to notify the bus master that write 
data provided by the bus master has been accepted 
or that read data it has requested is available on 
the MULTIBUS data lines. XACK/ allows the bus 
master to conclude its current instruction. 


Since XACK/ timing requirements depend on both 
the CPU of the bus master and characteristics of 
the user logic, a circuit is needed which will provide 
a range of easily modified acknowledge responses. 


The transfer acknowledge signals must be driven 
by three-state drivers which are enabled when the 
bus interface is addressed and a command is 
present. 


Interrupt Signal Lines 


The asynchronous interrupt lines must be driven 
by open collector devices with a minimum drive of 
16 mA. 


In a typical Non Bus Vectored Interrupt system, 
logic must be provided to assert and latch-up an 
interrupt signal. In addition to driving the 
MULTIBUS interrupt lines, the latched interrupt 
signal would be read by an I/O operation such as 
reading the module’s status. The interrupt signal 
would be cleared by writing to the status register. 


Ill. MULTIBUS™ SLAVE DESIGN 
EXAMPLE 


A MULTIBUS slave design example has been 
included in this application note to reinforce the 
theory previously discussed. The design example 
is of general purpose I/O slave interface. This 
design example could easily be modified to be used 
as a slave memory interface by buffering the 
address signals and using the appropriate 
MULTIBUS memory commands. In addition, to 
help the reader better understand an application 
for an I/O slave interface, two Intel 8255A Parallel 
Peripheral Interface (PPI) devices are shown con- 
nected to the slave interface. 


The design example is shown in both 8/16-bit 
version and an &-bit version. The 8/16-bit version 
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is an I/O interface which will permit a 16-bit 
master to perform 8 or 16 bit data transfers. 8-bit 
masters may also use the 8/16-bit version of the 
design example to perform 8-bit data transfers. 


The 8-bit version of the design example may be 
used by both 8 or 16-bit masters, but will only 
perform 8-bit data transfers. It does not contain 
the circuitry required to perform 16-bit data 
transfers. 


Both the 8/16-bit version and the 8-bit version of 
the design example were implemented on an iSBC 
905 prototype board. The schematics for each of 
the examples are given in Appendices F and G. 


Functional/Programming Characteristics 


This section describes the organization of the 
slave interface from two points of view, the 
functional point of view and the programming 
characteristics. First, the principal functions 
performed by the hardware are identified and the 
general data flow is illustrated. This point of view 
is intended as an introduction to the detailed 
description provided in the next section; Theory of 
Operation. In the second point of view, the 
information needed by a programmer to access the 
slave is summarized. 


Functional Description — The function of this 
I/O slave is to provide the bus interface logic for 
general purpose I/O functions and for two Intel 
8255A Parallel Peripheral Interface (PPI) devices. 
Eight device selects (port addresses) are available 
for general purpose I/O functions. One of these 
device select lines is used to read and reset the state 
of an interrupt status flip-flop, the other seven 
device selects are unused in this design. An 
additional eight I/O device port addresses are 
used by the two 8255A devices; four I/O port 
addresses per 8255A (three I/O port address for 
the three parallel ports A, B, and C and the fourth 
I/O port address for the device control register). 


Figure 14 contains a functional block diagram of 
the slave design example. This block diagram 
shows the fundamental circuit elements of a bus 
slave: bidirectional data bus drivers/receivers, 
address decoding logic and bus control logic. Also 
shown is the address decoding logic for the low 
order four bits, the interrupt logic which is selected 
by this decoding logic, and the two 8235A devices. 
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Figure 14. MULTIBUS™ Slave Design Example 
Functional Block Diagram 


Programming Characteristics — The slave 
design example provides 16 I/O port addresses 
which may be accessed by user software. The 
base address of the 16 contiguous port addresses 
is selected by wire wrap connections on the proto- 
type board. The wire wrap connections specify 
address bits ADR4/ - ADRB/. They allow the 
selection of a base address on any 16 byte 
boundary. Twelve address bits (ADRO/ - ADRB/) 
are used since 16-bit (8086 based) masters use 12 
bits to specity I/O port addresses. If an 8 bit (8080 
or 8085 based) master is used with this slave board, 
the high order address bits (ADR8/- ADRB/) must 
not be used by the decoding circuits; a wire wrap 
jumper position (ground position) is provided for 
this. 


The 16 I/O port addresses are divided into two 
groups of 8 port addresses by decoding address line 
ADR3/. Port addresses XXO - XX7 are used for 
general I/O functions (XX indicates any hexi- 
decimal digit combination). Port address XX0 is 
used for accessing the interrupt status flip-flop and 
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port addresses XX1 - XX7 are not used in this 
example. Port addresses XX8 - XXF are used for 
accessing the PPIs. If port addresses XX8 - XXF 
are selected, then ADRO/ is used to specify which 
of two PPIs are selected. If the address is even 
(XX8, XXA, XXC, or XXE) then one PPI is selected. 
If the address is odd (XX9, XXB, XXD, or XXF), 
then the other PPI is selected. ADR1/ and ADR2/ 
are connected directly to the PPIs. Table 1 
summarizes the I/O port addresses of the slave 
design example. Note that if a 16-bit master is 
used, it is possible to access the slave in a byte or 
word mode. If word access is used with port 
address XX8, XXA, XXC, or XXE, then 16 bit 
transfers will occur between the PPIs and the 
master. These 16 bit transfers occur because an 
even address has been specified and the MULTI- 
BUS BHEN/ signal indicates that a 16-bit 
transfer is requested. 


Theory of Operation 


In the preceding section, each of the slave design 
example functional blocks was identified and 
briefly explained. This section explains how these 
functions are implemented. For detailed circuit 
information, refer to the schematics in Appendices 
F and G. The schematic in Appendix F is on a 
foldout page so that the following text may easily 
be related to the schematic. 


The discussion of the theory of operation is divided 
into five segments, each of which discusses a 
different function performed by the MULTIBUS 
slave design example. The five segments are: 


1. Bus address decoding 
2. Data buffers 

3. Control signals 

4, Interrupt logic 

5. PPI operation 


Each of these topics are discussed with regard to 
the 8/16-bit version of the design example; 
followed by a discussion of the circuit elements 
which are required by the 8-bit version of the 
interface. 


Bus Address Decoding — Bus address decoding 
is performed by two 8205 1 out of 8 binary decoders. 
One decoder (A3) decodes address bits ADR8/ - 
ADRB/ and the second decoder (A2) decodes 
address bits ADR4/ - ADR7/. The base address 


I/O PORT ADDRESS 


XX0 
XX1 - XX7 
XX8 
XX9 
XXA 
XXB 
XXC 
XXD 
XXE 
XXF 


WORD ACCESS 


XX0 
XX2 - XX6 
XX8 
XXA 
XXC 


Table 1 


SLAVE DESIGN EXAMPLE PORT ADDRESSES 


Bit O = Interrupt Status 
Unused 

Parallel Port A, Even PPI 
Parallel Port A, Odd PPI 
Parallel Port B, Even PPI 
Parallel Port B, Odd PPI 
Parallel Port C, Even PPI 
Parallel Port C, Odd PPI 
Illegal Condition 


Illegal Condition 


Bit O = Interrupt Status 

Unused 

Parallel Port A, Even and Odd PPIs 
Parallel Port B, Even and Odd PPls 
Parallel Port C, Even and Odd PPIs 


Reset Interrupt Status 
Unused 

Parallel Port A, Even PPI 
Parallel Port A, Odd PPI 
Parallel Port B, Even PPI 
Parallel Port B, Odd PPI 
Parallel Port C, Even PPI 
Parallel Port C, Odd PPI 
Control, Even PPI 
Control, Odd PPI 


Reset Interrupt Status 


Unused 

‘Parallel Port A, Even and Odd PPis 
Parallel Port B, Even and Odd PPis 
Parallel Port C, Even and Odd PPIs 


XXE IIlegal Condition 


Control, Even and Odd PPls 


XX = Any hex digits, assigned by jumpers; XX defines the base address. 


selected is determined by the position of wire wrap 
jumpers. The outputs of the two decoders are 
ANDed together to form the BASE ADR SELECT/ 
signal. This signal specifies the base address 
for a group of 16 I/O ports. Using the wire wrap 
jumper positions shown in the schematic, a base 
address of E3 has been selected. Therefore, this 
MULTIBUS slave board will respond to I/O port 
addresses in the E30 - E3F range. 


If this slave board is to be used with 8-bit MULTI- 
BUS masters, the high order address bits must not 
be decoded. Therefore, the wire wrap jumper 
which selects the output of decoder A3 must be 
placed in the top (ground) position (pin 10 of gate 
AQ to ground). 


The low order 4 address lines (ADRO/ - ADR3/) are 
buffered and inverted using 74LS04 inverters. 
These address lines are input to an 8205 for 
decoding a chip select for the interrupt logic; the 
address lines are also used directly by the PPIs. 
LS-Series logic is required for buffering to meet the 
MULTIBUS specification for Ij], (low level input 
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current). S-Series or standard series logic will not 
meet this specification. 


Address decoder A4 is used to decode addresses 
E30 - E37. The CSO0/ output of this decoder is used 
to select the interrupt logic, thus I/O port address 
E30 is used to read and reset the interrupt latch. 
The remaining outputs from decoder A4 (CS1/ - 
CS7/) are not used in this example. They would 
normally be used to select other functions in a 
slave board with more capability. Note that in the 
schematic shown in Appendix G for the 8-bit 
version of this slave design example, the high 
order (ADR8/ - ADRB/) address decoder is not 
included and the BHEN/ signal is not used. 


Data Buffers — Intel 8287 8-bit parallel bi- 
directional bus drivers are used for the MULTI- 
BUS data lines DATO/ - DATF’. In the 8/16-bit 
version of the slave board, three 8287 drivers 
are used. 


When an 8-bit data transfer is requested, either 
driver A5, which is connected to on-board data 


lines DO - D7, or driver A6, which is connected to 
on-board data lines D8 - DF, is used. If a byte 
transfer is requested from an even address, driver 
A5 will be selected. If a byte transfer from an odd 
address is requested, driver A6 will be selected. All 
byte transfers take place on MULTIBUS data 
lines DATO/ - DAT7/. When a word (16-bit) 
transfer is requested from an even address, drivers 
A5 and A7 will be used. Note that if a user program 
requests a word transfer from an odd address, 
16-bit masters in the iSBC product line will 
actually perform two byte transfer requests. 


The logic which determines the chip selection 
(8287 input signal OE, output enable) signals for 
the bus drivers uses the low order address bit 
(ADRO/) and the buffered Byte High Enable 
signal (BHENBL/). Note that the MULTIBUS 
signal BHEN/ has been buffered with an 74LS04 
inverter. This is done to meet the bus address line 
loading specification. The SWAP BYTE/ signal 
which is generated is qualified by the BD ENBL/ 
signal and used to select the bus drivers. 


The steering pin for the 8287 drivers is labelled T 
(transmit) and is driven by the signal RD. When 
an input (read) request is active or when neither a 
read or write command is being serviced, the 
direction of data transfer of the 8287 will be set for 
B to A. 


The 8287 drivers are set to point IN (direction B to 
A) when no MULTIBUS I/O transfer command is 
being serviced for two reasons. First, if the driver 
were pointed OUT (direction A to B) and a write 
command occured, it would be necessary to turn 
the buffers IN and set the OE (output enable) 
signal active before the data could be transferred 
to the on-board bus. A possibility of a “buffer- 
fight” could occur in some designs if the OE signal 
permitted an 8287 to drive the MULTIBUS data 
lines momentarily before the steering signal could 
switch the direction of the 8287. In this case, both 
the MULTIBUS master and the slave would be 
driving the data lines; this is not recommended. 
(In this particular design, the steering signal will 
always stabilize before the OE signal becomes 
active.) 


The second reason the driver is pointing IN when 
no command is present is due to the ‘“‘data valid 
after WRITE” requirements of the 8255As. The 
8255A requires that data remain on its data lines 
for 30 ns after the WRITE command (WR at the 
8255A) is removed. This requirement will be met if 
the direction of the 8287 drivers is not switched 
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when the MULTIBUS IOWCY signal is removed 
(WRT/ could have been used to steer the 8287 
instead of RD); and if the capacitance of the on- 
board data bus lines is sufficient to hold the data 
values on the bus after the 8287 OE signal and the 
8255A PPI WRT/Y signal go inactive. Theon-board 
data bus may easily be designed such that the 
capacitance of the lines is sufficient to meet the 30 
ns data hold time requirement. In addition, the 
current leakage of all devices connected to the on- 
board bus must be kept small to meet the 30 ns data 
hold time requirement. 


The 8-bit version of this design example uses only 
one 8287 instead of the three required by the 8/16- 
bit version. The logic required to control the swap 
byte buffer is also not necessary. The chip select 
signal used for the 8287 is the BD ENBL/ signal. 


Control Signals — The MULTIBUS control 
signals used by this slave design example are 
IORC/, IOWC/, and XACK/. IORC/ and IOWC/ 
are qualified by the BASE ADR SELECTY signal 
to form the signals RD and WRT. RD and WRT 
are used to drive the interrupt logic, the PPI logic 
and the XACK/ (transfer acknowledge) logic. 


For the XACK/ logic RD and WRT are ORed to 
form the BD ENBL/ signal which is inverted and 
used to drive the CLEAR pin of a shift register. 
When the slave board is not being accessed, the 
CLEAR pin of the shift register will be low (BD 
ENBL/ is high). This causes the shift register to 
remain cleared and all outputs of the shift register 
will be low. When the slave board is accessed, the 
CLEAR pin will be high, and the A and B inputs 
(which are high) will be clocked to the output pins 
by CCLK/. Toselect a delay for the XACK/ signal, 
a jumper must be installed from one of the shift 
register output pins to the 8089 tri-state driver. 
Each of the shift register output pins select an 
integer multiple of CCLK/ periods for the signal 
delay. Since the CCLK/ signal is asynchronous, 
the actual delay selected may only be specified 
with a tolerance of one CCLK/ period. In this 
example a delay of 3 - 4 CCLK/ periods was 
selected; with a CCLK/ period of 100 ns, the 
XACK/ delay would occur somewhere within the 
range of 300 - 400 ns from the time when the 
CLEAR signal goes high. 


The control signal logic used in the 8-bit version of 
the slave design example is identical to the logic 
used in the 8/16-bit version. 


Interrupt Logic — The interrupt logic uses a 
74874 flip-flop to latch an asynchronous interrupt 
request from some external logic. The Q output 
of the INTERRUPT REQUEST LATCH is output 
through an open collector gate to one of the 
MULTIBUS interrupt lines. The state of the 
INTERRUPT REQUEST LATCH is transferred 
to the INTERRUPT STATUS LATCH when a 
read command is performed on I/O port BASE 
ADDRESS+0 (E30 for the jumper configuration 
shown). The Q output of INTERRUPT STATUS 
LATCH is used to drive data line DO of the on- 
board data bus by using an 8089 tri-state driver. 
If a user program performs an INPUT from I/O 
port E30, data bit 0 will be set to 1 if the INTER- 
RUPT REQUEST LATCH is set. 


The purpose of INTERRUPT STATUS LATCH is 
to minimize the possibility of the asynchronous 
interrupt occuring while the interrupt status is 
being read by a bus master. If the latch was not 
included in the design and an asynchronous inter- 
rupt did occur while a bus master is reading 
MULTIBUS data line DATO/, a data buffer on the 
master could go into a meta-stable state. By 
adding the extra latch, which is clocked by the 
IORD/ command for I/O port E30, the possibility 
of data line DATO/ changing during a bus master 
read operation is eliminated. 


The INTERRUPT REQUEST LATCH is cleared 
when a user program performs an OUTPUT toI/O 
port E30. 


This interrupt structure assumes that several 
interrupt sources may exist on the same MULTI- 
BUS interrupt line (for example, INT3/). When the 
MULTIBUS master gets interrupted, it must poll 
the possible sources of the interrupt received and 
after determining the source of the interrupt, it 
must clear the INTERRUPT REQUEST LATCH 
for that particular interrupt source. 


The interrupt logic for the 8-bit version of the 
design example is identical to the interrupt logic of 
the 8/16-bit version of the design example. 


PPI Operation — Two 8255A Parallel Peripheral 
Interface (PPI) devices are shown interfaced to 
the slave design example logic. One PPI is con- 
nected to the on-board data bus lines DO - D7 and 
is addressed with the even I/O port addresses 
E38, E3A, E38C, and E3E. The second PPI is 
connected to data bus lines D8 - DF and is address- 
ed with the odd I/O port addresses E39, E3B, 
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E3D, and E3F. The even or odd I/O port selection 
is controlled by using the ADRO address line in 
the chip select term of the PPIs. In addition, the 
odd PPI (A11) is selected when the BHENBL 
term is high. This occurs when the MULTIBUS 
signal BHEN/ is low indicating that a word 
(16-bit) I/O instruction is being executed. When 
a word I/O instruction is executed, both PPIs will 
perform the J/O operation specified. 


The specifications of the 8255A device state that 
the address lines AO and Al and the chip select 
lines must be stable before the RD or WR lines are 
activated. The MULTIBUS specification address 
set-up time of 50 ns and the short gate propagation 
delays in this design assure that the address lines 
are stable before RD or WR are active. 


The data hold requirements of the 8255A were 
discussed in a previous section. The 8255A speci- 
fication states that data will be stable on the data 
bus lines a maximum of 250 ns after a READ 
command. This specification was used to select 
the delay for the XACK/ signal. 


The PPI operation for the 8-bit version of the 
design example is slightly different than that used 
for the 8/16-bit version. The chip select signal for 
the bottom PPI does not use the BHENBL term 
since 16-bit data transfers are not possible with an 
8-bit I/O slave board. Also, the chip select and 
address signals have been swapped so the top PPI 
occupies I/O address range X8 - XB, and the 
bottom PPI occupies I/O address range XC - XF(X 
is the base address of the 8-bit version). This 
swapping of the address lines was not necessary; 
however, it was thought to be more convenient to 
access the PPIs in two groups of 4 contiguous I/O 
port addresses. 


IV. SUMMARY 


This application note has shown the structure of 
the Intel MULTIBUS system bus. The structure 
supports a wide range of system modules from the 
Intel OEM Microcomputer Systems product line 
that can be extended with the addition of user 
designed modules. Because the user designed 
modules are no doubt unique to particular applica- 
tions, a goal of this application note has been to 
describe in detail the singular common element - 
the bus interface. Material has also been 
presented to assist the systems designer to under- 
standing the bus functions so that successful 
systems integration can be achieved. 
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APPENDIX A 
PIN ASSIGNMENT OF BUS SIGNALS ON MULTIBUS BOARD P1 CONNECTOR 


(COMPONENT SIDE) 
TuneMonic | DESCRIPTION 


Signal GND 
+ 5Vdc 

+ 5Vdc 
+12Vdc 
-5Vdc 
Signal GND 


Bus Clock 

Bus Pri. In 

Bus Busy 

Mem Read Cmd 

1/0 Read Cmd 
XFER Acknowledge 


Reserved 

Byte High Enable 
Common Bus Request 
Constant Clik 

intr Acknowledge 


Parallel 
Interrupt 
Requests 


4 


Address 
Bus 


Signal GND 
Reserved 
-12Vdc 

+ 5Vdc 
+5Vdc 
Signal GND 


All Mnemonics © Intel Corporation 1978 
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(CIRCUIT SIDE) 
rwNEMONIG | ___ DESCRIPTION 


Signal GND 
+ 5Vdc 
+5Vdc 
+12Vdc 
-5Vdc 
Signal GND 


Initialize 

Bus Pri. Out 

Bus Request 

Mem Write Cmd 

1/O Write Cmd 
Inhibit 1 disable RAM 


Inhibit 2 disable PROM or ROM 
Address 
Bus 


Parallel 
Interrupt 
Requests 


Address 
Bus 
Data 
Bus 


Signal GND 
Reserved 
-12Vdc 

+ 5Vdc 
+5Vdc 
Signal GND 


APPENDIX A (Continued) 
P2 CONNECTOR PIN ASSIGNMENT OF OPTIONAL BUS SIGNALS 


(COMPONENT SIDE) (CIRCUIT SIDE) 


Signal GND GND Signal GND 
+ 5V Battery 5 VB + 5V Battery 
Reserved VCCPP + 5V Pulsed Power 
-5V Battery -5 VB -5V Battery 
Reserved Reserved 
+ 12V Battery 12 VB +12V Battery 
Power Fail Sense Reset Reserved 
-12V Battery -12 VB -12V Battery 
Power Fail Sense ACLO AC Low 
Power Fail Interrupt MPRO/ Memory Protect 
Signal GND GND Signal GND 
+15V +15V +15V 
—15V -15V -15V 
Parity 1 HALT/ Bus Master HALT 
Parity 2 WAIT/ Bus Master WAIT STATE 
ALE Bus Master ALE 
Reserved 
Reserved 
AUX RESET/ Reset switch 


Reserved 


Reserved 


Notes: 


1. PFIN, on slave modules, if possible, should have the option of connecting to INTO/ on P1. 
2. All undefined pins are reserved for future use. 


All Mnemonics © Intel Corporation 1978 
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tBCY 
tBw 


‘SKEW 
tPD 


tas 


tos 
tAH 
tDHW 
tDXL 
tDHR 


tXAH 


{XACK 
{CMD 


ND 


tXACKA 
txXACKB 


tiAD 


APPENDIX B 


BUS TIMING SPECIFICATIONS SUMMARY 


Bus Clock Period 
Bus Clock Width 


BCLK/skew 


Standard Bus 
Propagation Delay 


Address Set-Up Time 
(at Slave Board) 


Write Data Set 
Up Time 


Address Hold Time 


Write Data Hold Time 


Read Data Set 
Up Time To XACK 


Read Data Hold Time 


Acknowledge Hold 
Time 


Acknowledge Time 
Command Pulse 


Width 
Inhibit Delay 


Acknowledge Time of 
of an Inhibited Slave 


Acknowledge Time of 
an Inhibiting Slave 


Acknowledge Disable 
from Inhibit (An 
internal parameter on 
an inhibited slave; 
used to determine 
tXACKA Min.) 
Address to Inhibits 
High delay 


INTA/ Width 
Command Separation 
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D.C. 
0.65 tacy 


tTOUT 


tTOUT 


100 
(Recommend < 100 ns) 


tTOUT 


tTOUT 


100 
(arbitrary) 


Parameter 


'BREQL 


'BREQH 
'BPRNS 
(BUSY 
'BUSYS 
tBPRO 
tBPRNO 


tCBRO 


{CBRQS 


tccYy 
tcw 
tINIT 


tINITS 
tPBD 


tPFINW 
tMPRO 
tACLOW 
tPFSRW 
{TOUT 
‘DCH 


tocs 


APPENDIX B (Continued) 


BUS TIMING SPECIFICATIONS SUMMARY 


Description 


+BCLK/ to BREQ/ 
Low Delay 


+BCLK/ to BREQ/ 
High Delay 
BPRN/ to }BCLK/ 
Setup Time 
BUSY/ delay 
from sBCLK/ 
BUSY/ to s;BCLK/ 
Setup Time 


+BCLK/ to BPRO/ 


(CLK to Priority Out) 


BPRN/ to BPRO/ 
(Priority In to Out) 


+BCLK/ to CBRQ/ 
(CLKto Common 
Bus Request) 


CBRQ/ to }BCLK/ 
Setup Time 


Central Priority 
Module Resolution 
Delay (Parallel 
Priority) 


C-clock Period 
C-clock Width 
INIT/Width 


INIT/ to MPRO/ 
Setup Time 


Power Backup 
Logic Delay 


PFIN/ Width 
MPRO/ Delay 
ACLO/ Width 
PFSR/ Width 
Timeout Delay 


D.C. Power Supply 
Hold from ALCO/ 


D.C. Power Supply 
Setup to ACLO/ 


Minimum 


100 


0.35 tccy 
5 


100 


0 
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tacy-tBREQ 
-2tpp 
-tBPRNS 
-tSKEW 


110 
0.65 tccy 


Bus Signals 


DAT0/-DATF/ 
(16 lines) 


ADRO/-ADRB/, 


BHEN/ 
(21 lines) 


MRDOC/,MWTC/ 


lORC/ IOWC! 


XACK/ 
INH1/,INH2/ 


BUSY/, CBRQ 
INIT / 


CCLK/ 


INTA/ 


INTO/-INT7/ 
(8 lines) 
PFSR/ 
PFSN/ 
ACLO 


PFIN/ 


MPRO/ 


APPENDIX C 


BUS DRIVERS, RECEIVERS, AND TERMINATIONS 


Receiver 2,3 Termination 


Masters 
and Slaves 


Masters 
Masters 


Masters 


Slaves 


Inhibiting 
Slaves 


1 place 
(Master us) 


Each 
Master 


Each 
Master 


Parallel: 
Central 
Priority 
Module 
Serial:Prev 
Masters 
BPRO/ 


All Masters 
Master. 


1 place 


Masters 


Slaves 
User's Fron 
Panel? 


Power Back 
Up Unit 


Power 
Supply 


Power Back- 
Up Unit 


Power Back- 
Up Unit 


lo. ‘ton Co 
Minma Minua Maxpf 


Masters 
and Slaves 


Slaves 


Slaves 
(Memory; 
memory- 
mapped |/O) 


Slaves 
(1/0) 


Masters 
Inhibited 
Slaves 

(RAM, PROM, 
ROM, Memory- 
Mapped 1/0) 
Master 

Central 


Priority 
Module 


Next Master 
in Serial 
Priority 
Chain at 

its BPRN/ 


Master 


All Masters 
All 
Any 
Slaves 
(Interrupting 
1/0) 
Masters 
Slaves, 
Masters 
Masters 
Slaves, 
Masters 
Masters 


Slaves 
Masters 
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Tt NH Cy 


Maxma Maxia Maxpf 


one ed ae 


1 place Pullup 


1 place Pullup 


Pullup 


Pullup 


Pullup 


Mother- 
board 


To +5V | 220 
To GND | 330 


Central 
Priority 
Module 
(not req) 


(not req) 


(not req) 


1 place Pullup 


1 place Pullup 


To +5V | 220 
To GND | 330 


Mother- 
board 
1 place Pullup 


1 place Pullup 


1 place Pullup 
! place Pullup 
1 place Pullup 
1 place Pullup 


{ place Pullup 


APPENDIX C (Continued) 
BUS DRIVERS, RECEIVERS, AND TERMINATIONS 


Bus Signals Location Type lo. ‘oH Co Location lit = WH Cy: sf Location} Type 
Minma Minya Maxps Maxma Max,a Maxp¢ 


Aux Reset/ User's Switch Masters -2 50 18 | None 
Front to GND 
Panel? 


Notes: 
1. Driver Requirements 


High Output Current Drive 
Low Output Current Drive 
Capacitance Drive Capability 
3State Drive 

Open Collector Driver 
Totem-pole Driver 


. Receiver Requirements 


lH High Input Current Load 
Ne Low Input Current Load 
Ci Capacitive Load 
. TTL low state must be > -0.5v but < 0.8v at the receivers 
TTL high state must be2 2.0v but < 5.5v at the receivers 


4. For the iSBC 80/10 and the iSBC 80/10A use only a 1K pull-up resistor to +5v for BCLK/ and CCLK/ termination. 
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APPENDIX D 
BUS POWER SPECIFICATIONS 


aa Standard (P1) Optional (P2) | 
| | Ground +5 +12 ~12| +15 ~15 +5 +12 ~12 _5 


Mnemonic +5V +12V —12V + 15V — 15V +5B +12B —12B —5B 


Bus Pins P1+3,4, P1+7,8 P1+79,|P2+23, P2+25,|P2+3,4, P2+11, P2+15, P2-7,8 
5,6,81, 26 5,6 12 16 
82,83, 
84 

Nominal Output : + 5.0V 


Tolerance from 
Nominal’ ; +5% 


Ripple 
(Pk-Pk)? : 50 mV 


Transient 

Response 500 us 
Time?’ 

Transient 

Deviation‘ 


NOTES: 
. Tolerance is worst case, including initial voltage setting line and load effects of power source, temperature drift, and any additional steady 
state influences. 
. AS measured over any bandwidth not to exceed 0 to 500 kHz. 
. AS measured from the start of a load change to the time an output recovers within +0.1% of final voltage. 
. Measured as the peak deviation from the initial voltage. 


APPENDIX E 
MECHANICAL SPECIFICATIONS 


0.25 x 46° 
2 PLACES 


[> 


8.109 DIA 
3 HOLES 
COMPONENT SIDE 
6.75 REF 
0.06R 
TYP | 0.55 0.30 
3.080 0.390 
7 
* 4.570 0.015 + 0.005 x 45° 
6.767 +0.005 CHAMFER ALL 2 PLACES 
CONNECTOR EDGES 
0.040 x 45° 
NOTES: 
> BOARD THICKNESS: 0.062 EJECTOR TYPE: SCANBE #S203 
MULTIBUS CONNECTOR: 86-PIN, 0.156 SPACING 5. BUS DRIVERS AND RECEIVERS SHOULD BE LOCATED AS CLOSE AS POSSIBLE TO 


CDC VFB01E43000A1 THEIR RESPECTIVE MULTIBUS PIN CONNECTIONS 


VIKING 2VH43/1ANE5 
6. BOARD SPACING: 0.6 


AUXILIARY CONNECTOR: 60-PIN, 0.100 SPACING 


COC VPB01B30000A1 


T!H311130 . 
AMP PES. 14569 8. CLEARANCE ON CONDUCTOR NEAR EDGES: 0.050 


7. COMPONENT HEIGHT: 0.4 
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APPENDIX F 
MULTIBUS™ SLAVE DESIGN EXAMPLE SCHEMATIC 
8/16-BIT VERSION 
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APPENDIX G 
MULTIBUS™ SLAVE DESIGN EXAMPLE SCHEMATIC 
8-BIT VERSION 
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Using The iSBC™ 957 
Execution Vehicle 
For Executing 8086 
Program Code 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The iSBC 957 Intellec—iSBC 86/12 Interface and 
Execution Package contains the hardware and soft- 
ware required to interface an iSBC 86/12 Single 
Board Computer with an Intellec Microcomputer 
Development System. The iSBC 957 package gives 
the 8086 user the capability to develop software on 
an Intellec System and then debug this software on 
an iSBC 86/12 board using a program download 
capability and an interactive system monitor. The 
8086 user has all the capabilities of the Intellec sys- 
tem at his disposal and has the powerful iSBC 
86/12 system monitor commands to use for 
debugging 8086 programs. 


The iSBC 86/12 board is an Intel 8086 based proc- 
essor board which, in addition to the processor, 
contains 32K bytes of dual port RAM, sockets for 
up to 16K bytes of ROM/EPROM, a serial I/O 
port, 24 parallel I/O lines, 2 programmable 
counters, 9 levels of vectored priority interrupts, 
and an interface to the MULTIBUS™ system bus. 
The iSBC 957 package consists of monitor EPROMs 
for the iSBC 86/12 board, Loader software for the 
Intellec system, four (4) cable assemblies, assorted 
line drivers and terminators, and signal adapters. 


The iSBC 957 package provides the capability of 
downloading and uploading program and data 
blocks between an iSBC 86/12 board and an Intellec 
system. In addition, monitor commands and 
displays may be input and viewed from the Intellec 
system console. The iSBC 957 package, when used 
with the iSBC 86/12 board and an Intellec Micro- 
computer Development System, provides the user 
with the capability to edit, compile or assemble, 
link, locate, download, and interactively debug 
programs for the 8086 processor. The iSBC 957 
package and the iSBC 86/12 board form an ex- 
cellent ‘‘execution vehicle’? for users developing 
software for the 8086 processor regardless of 
whether the users are 8086 component users or 
iSBC 86/12 board users. Using the iSBC 957 pack- 
age 8086 programs may be debugged at the full 5 
MHz speed of the processor. The recommended 
hardware for the execution vehicle is an iSBC 660 
system chassis with an 8 card slot backplane and 
power supply, an iSBC 032 32K byte RAM memory 
board, the iSBC 957 package, and the iSBC 86/12 
board. 


This application note will describe how the iSBC 
957 package may be used to develop and debug 
8086 programs. First a description of the iSBC 
86/12 board will be presented. Readers familiar 
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with the iSBC 86/12 board may want to skip this 
section. Next follows a detailed description of the 
iSBC 957 package and the iSBC 86/12 system 
monitor commands. A program example of a 
matrix multiplication routine will then be presented. 
This example will contain both assembly language 
and PL/M-86 procedures. The steps required to 
compile, assemble, link, locate and debug the 
program code will be explained in detail. A typical 
debugging session using the iSBC 86/12 system 
monitor will be presented. 


II. THE iSBC™ 86/12 SINGLE BOARD 
COMPUTER 


The iSBC 86/12 Single Board Computer, which is 
a member of Intel’s complete line of iSBC 80/86 
computer products, is a complete computer system 
on a single printed-circuit assembly. The iSBC 86/ 
12 board includes a 16-bit central processing unit 
(CPU), 32K bytes of dynamic RAM, a serial com- 
munications interface, three programmable parallel 
I/O ports, programmable timers, priority interrupt 
control, MULTIBUS control logic, and bus expan- 
sion drivers for interface with other MULTIBUS- 
compatible expansion boards. Also included is dual 
port control logic to allow the iSBC 86/12 board 
to act as a slave RAM device to other MULTIBUS 
masters in the system. Provision is made for user 
installation of up to 16K bytes of read only mem- 
ory. Figure 1 contains a block diagram of the iSBC 
86/12 board and in Appendix A is a simplified 
logic diagram of the iSBC 86/12 board. 


Central Processing Unit 


The central processor for the iSBC 86/12 board is 
Intel’s 8086, a powerful 16-bit H-MOS device. The 
225 sq. mil chip contains 29,000 transistors and has 
a clock rate of SMHz. The architecture includes 
four (4) 16-bit byte addressable data registers, two 
(2) 16-bit memory base pointer registers and two (2) 
16-bit index registers, all accessed by a total of 24 
operand addressing modes for complex data han- 
dling and very flexible memory addressing. 


Instruction Set—The 8086 instruction repertoire 
includes variable length instruction format (in- 
cluding double operand instructions), 8-bit and 16- 
bit signed and unsigned arithmetic operators for 
binary, BCD and unpacked ASCII data, and iter- 
ative word and byte string manipulation functions. 
The instruction set of the 8086 is a functional 
superset of the 8080A/8085A family and with 
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Figure 1. iSBC™ 86/12 Single Board Computer Block Diagram 


available software tools, programs written for the 
8080A /8085A can be easily converted and run on 
the 8086 processor. 


Architectural Features — A 6-byte instruction queue 
provides pre-fetching of sequential instructions and 
can reduce the 1.244sec minimum instruction cycle 
to 400 nsec by having the instruction already in the 
queue. 


The stack oriented architecture facilitates nested 
sub-routines and co-routines, reentrant code and 
powerful interrupt handling. The memory expan- 
sion capabilities offer a 1 megabyte addressing 
range. The dynamic relocation scheme allows ease 
in segmentation of pure procedure and data for 
efficient memory utilization. Four segment registers 
(code, stack, data, extra) contain program loaded 
offset values which are used to map 16-bit addresses 
to 20-bit addresses. Each register maps 64K-bytes at 
a time and activation of a specific register is con- 
trolled explicitly by program control and is also 
selected implicitly by specific functions and 
instructions. 
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Bus Structure 


The iSBC 86/12 board has an internal bus for 
communicating with on-board memory and I/O 
options, a system bus (the MULTIBUS) for refer- 
encing additional memory and I/O options, and 
the dual-port bus which allows access to RAM 
from the on-board CPU and the MULTIBUS Sys- 
tem Bus. Local (on-board) accesses do not require 
MULTIBUS communication, making the system 
bus available for use by other MULTIBUS masters 
(i.e. DMA devices and other single board com- 
puters transferring to additional system memory). 
This feature allows true parallel processing in a 
multiprocessor environment. In addition, the MUL- 
TIBUS interface can be used for system expansion 
through the use of other 8- and 16-bit iSBC com- 
puters, memory and I/O expansion boards. 


RAM Capabilities 


The 1SBC 86/12 board contains 32K-bytes of 
dynamic read/write memory. Power for the on- 
board RAM and refresh circuitry may be option- 
ally provided on an auxiliary power bus, and 


memory protect logic is included for RAM battery 
backup requirements. The iSBC 86/12 board con- 
tains a dual port controller which allows access to 
the on-board RAM from the iSBC 86/12’s CPU 
and from any other MULTIBUS master via the 
system bus. The dual port controller allows 8- and 
16-bit accesses from the MULTIBUS System Bus 
and the on-board CPU transfers data to RAM over 
a 16-bit data path. Priorities have been established 
such that memory refresh is guaranteed by the on- 
board refresh logic and that the on-board CPU has 
priority over MULTIBUS requests for access to 
RAM. The dual-port controller includes independent 
addressing logic for RAM access from the on-board 
CPU and from the MULTIBUS system bus. The 
on-board CPU will always access RAM starting 
at location OOOOOY. Address jumpers allow on- 
board RAM to be located starting on any 8K-byte 
boundary within a 1 megabyte address range for 
accesses from the MULTIBUS system bus. In con- 
junction with this feature, the iSBC 86/12 board 
has the ability to protect on-board memory from 
MULTIBUS access to any contiguous 8K-byte 
segments. These features allow. multi-pro¢gessor 
systems to establish local memory for each proces- 
sor and shared system (MULTIBUS) memory con- 
figurations where the total system memory size 
(including local on-board memory) can exceed 1 
megabyte without addressing conflicts. 


EPROM /ROM Capabilities 


Four sockets are provided for up to 16K-bytes of 
non-volatile read only memory on the iSBC 86/12 
board. Configuration jumpers allow read only 
memory to be installed in 2K, 4K, or 8K increments. 


On-board ROM is accessed via 16 bit data paths. 
System memory size is easily expanded by the 
addition of MULTIBUS compatible memory boards 
available in the iSBC 80/86 family. 


Parallel I/O Interface 


The iSBC 86/12 board contains 24 programmable 
parallel I/O lines implemented using the Intel 
8255A Programmable Peripheral Interface. The 
system software is used to configure the I/O lines 
in any combination of unidirectional input/output 
and bidirectional ports. 


Therefore, the I/O interface may be customized to 
meet specific peripheral requirements. In order to 
take full advantage of the large number of possible 
I/O configurations, sockets are provided for inter- 
changeable I/O line drivers and_ terminators. 
Hence, the flexibility of the I/O interface is further 
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enhanced by the capability of selecting the appro- 
priate combination of optional line drivers and 
terminators to provide the required sink current, 
polarity, and drive/termination characteristics for 
each application. The 24 programmable I/O lines 
and signal ground lines are brought out to a 50-pin 
edge connector that mates with flat, woven, or 
round cable. 


Serial I/O 


A programmable communications interface using 
the Intel 8251A Universal Synchronous / Asyn- 
chronous Receiver/Transmitter (USART) is con- 
tained on the iSBC 86/12 board. A software 
selectable baud rate generator provides the USART 
with all common communication frequencies. The 
USART can be programmed by the system soft- 
ware to select the desired asynchronous or syn- 
chronous serial data transmission technique (in- 
cluding IBM Bi-Sync). The mode of operation (i.e., 
synchronous or asynchronous), data format, con- 
trol character format, parity, and baud rate are all 
under program control. The 8251A provides full 
duplex, double buffered transmit and receive capa- 
bility. Parity, overrun, and framing error detection 
are all incorporated in the USART. The RS232C 
compatible interface on each board, in conjunction 
with the USART, provides a direct interface to 
RS232C compatible terminals, cassettes, and asyn- 
chronous and synchronous modems. The RS232C 
command lines, serial data lines, and signal ground 
line are brought out to a 26 pin edge connector that 
mates with RS232C compatible flat or round cable. 
The iSBC 530 teletypewriter adapter provides an 
optically isolated interface for those systems re- 
quiring a 20 mA current loop. The iSBC 530 
adapter may be used to interface the iSBC 86/12 
board to teletypewriters or other 20 mA current 
loop equipment. 


Programmable Timers 


The iSBC 86/12 board provides three independent, 
fully programmable 16-bit interval timers/event 
counters utilizing the Intel 8253 Programmable In- 
terval Timer. Each counter is capable of operating 
in either BCD or binary modes. Two of these 
timers/counters are available to the systems de- 
signer to generate accurate time intervals under 
software control. Routing for the outputs and gate/ 
trigger inputs of two of these counters is jumper 
selectable. The outputs may be independently 
routed to the 8259A Programmable Interrupt Con- 
troller and to the I/O line drivers associated with 


the 825SA Programmable Peripheral Interface, or 
may be routed as inputs to the 8255A chip. The 
gate. trigger inputs may be routed to I/O termin- 
ators associated with the 8255A or as output con- 
nections from the 8255A. The third interval timer 
in the 8253 provides the programmable baud rate 
generator for the iSBC 86/12 RS232C USART 
serial port. In utilizing the iSBC 86/12, the systems 
designer simply configures, via software, each timer 
independently to meet system requirements. When- 
ever a given time delay or count is needed, soft- 
ware commands to the programmable timers /event 
counters select the desired function. 


The contents of each counter may be read at any 
time during system operation with simple read 
operations for event counting applications, and 
special commands are included so that the contents 
can be ready ‘‘on the fly’’. 


MULTIBUS™ and Multimaster Capabilities 


The MULTIBUS system bus features asynchronous 
data transfers for the accommodation of devices 
with various transfer rates while maintaining maxi- 
mum throughput. Twenty address lines and sixteen 
separate data lines eliminate the need for address / 
data multiplexing/demultiplexing logic used in 
other systems, and allow for data transfer rates up 
to 5 megawords/sec. A failsafe timer is included in 
the iSBC 86/12 board which can be used to gener- 
ate an interrupt if an addressed device does not 
respond within 6 msec. 


Multimaster Capabilities — The iSBC 86/12 board 
is a full computer on a single board with resources 
capable of supporting a great variety of OEM sys- 
tem requirements. For those applications requiring 
additional processing capacity and the benefits of 
multiprocessing (i.e., several CPUs and/or con- 
trollers logically sharing system tasks through 
communication over the system bus), the iSBC 86/ 
12 board provides full MULTIBUS arbitration 
control logic. This control logic allows up to three 
iISBC 86/12 boards or other bus masters, including 
iISBC 80 family MULTIBUS compatible 8-bit single 
board computers, to share the system bus in serial 
(daisy chain) priority fashion, and up to 16 masters 
to share the MULTIBUS with the addition of an 
external priority network. The MULTIBUS arbitra- 
tion logic operates synchronously with a MULTI- 
BUS clock (provided by the iSBC 86/12 board or 
optionally provided directly from the MULTIBUS 
System Bus) while data is transferred via a hand- 
shake between the master and slave modules. This 
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allows different speed controllers to share resources 
on the same bus, and transfers via the bus proceed 
asynchronously. Thus, transfer speed is dependent 
on transmitting and receiving devices only. This 
design prevents slow master modules from being 
handicapped in their attempts to gain control of the 
bus, but does not restrict the speed at which faster 
modules can transfer data via the same bus. The 
most obvious applications for the master-slave 
capabilities of the bus are multiprocessor configur- 
ations, high speed direct memory access (DMA) 
operations, and high speed peripheral control, but 
are by no means limited to these three. 


Interrupt Capability 


The iSBC 86/12 board provides 9 vectored interrupt 
levels. The highest level is the NMI (Non-Maskable 
Interrupt) line which is directly tied to the 8086 
CPU. This interrupt cannot be inhibited by soft- 
ware and is typically used for signalling catastrophic 
events (e.g., power failure). 


The Intel 8259A Programmable Interrupt Con- 
troller (PIC) provides vectoring for the next eight 
interrupt levels. 


The PIC accepts interrupt requests from the pro- 
grammable parallel and serial I/O interfaces, the 
programmable timers, the system bus, or directly 
from peripheral equipment. The PIC then deter- 
mines which of the incoming requests is of the 
highest priority, determines whether this request is 
of higher priority than the level currently being 
serviced, and, if appropriate, issues an interrupt to 
the CPU. Any combination of interrupt levels may 
be masked, via software, by storing a single byte 
in the interrupt mask register of the PIC. The PIC 
generates a unique memory address for each in- 
terrupt level. These addresses contain unique 
instruction pointers and code segment offset values 
(for expanded memory operation) for each interrupt 
level. In systems requiring additional interrupt 
levels, slave 8259A PIC’s may be interfaced via the 
MULTIBUS system bus, to generate additional 
vector addresses, yielding a total of 65 unique 
interrupt levels. 


Interrupt Request Generation — Interrupt requests 
may originate from 16 sources. Two jumper select- 
able interrupt requests can be automatically gener- 
ated by the programmable peripheral interface. 


Two jumper selectable interrupt requests can be 
automatically generated by the USART when a 
character is ready to be transferred to the CPU ora 
character is ready to be transmitted. 


A jumper selectable request can also be generated 
by each of the programmable timers. Eight addi- 
tional interrupt request lines are available to the 
user for direct interface to user designated peripher- 
al devices via the system bus, and two interrupt 
request lines may be jumper routed directly from 
peripherals via the parallel I/O driver /terminator 
section. 


Power-Fail Control 


Control logic is also included to accept a power-fail 
interrupt in conjunction with the AC-low signal 
from the iSBC 635 Power Supply or equivalent. 


Expansion Capabilities 


Memory and I/O capacity may be expanded and 
additional functions added using Intel MULTIBUS 
compatible expansion boards. High speed integer 
and floating point arithmetic capabilities may be 
added by using the iSBC 310 high speed mathe- 
matics unit. Memory may be expanded to | mega- 
byte by adding user specified combinations of 
RAM _ boards, EPROM boards, or combination 
boards. Input /output capacity may be increased by 
adding digital I/O and analog I/O expansion 
boards. Mass storage capability may be achieved 
by adding single or double density diskette con- 
trollers. Modular expandable backplanes and card- 
cages are available to support multiboard systems. 


Ill. THE iSBC™ 957 PACKAGE 


The iSBC 957 Intellee—iSBC 86/12 Interface and 
Execution Package extends the software develop- 
ment capabilities of the Intellec Microcomputer 
Development systems to the Intel 8086 CPU. Pro- 
grams for the 8086 may be written in PL/M-86 
and/or assembly language and compiled or as- 
sembled on the Intellec system. These programs 
may then be downloaded from an Intellec ISIS-II 
disk file to the iSBC 86/12 board for execution and 
debug. The programs will execute at the full 5 MHz 
clock rate of the 8086 CPU with no speed degrada- 
tion caused by the iSBC 957 hardware or software. 
Special communication software allows transparent 
access to the powerful interactive debug commands 
in the iSBC 86/12 monitor from the Intellec con- 
sole terminal. These debug commands include 
single-step instruction execution, execution with 
breakpoints, memory and register displays, memory 
searches, comparison of two memory blocks and 
several other commands. After a debugging session, 
the debugged program code may be uploaded from 
the iSBC 86/12 board to an Intellec ISIS-II disk 
file. 


The iSBC 957 Intellec—iSBC 86/12 Interface and 
Execution Package consists of the following: 


a. Four Intel 2716 EPROMs which contain the svs- 
tem monitor program for the iSBC 86/ 12 board. 


b. An ISIS-II diskette containing loader software 
for execution in the Intellec which provides for 
communications between the user or an Intellec 
ISIS-II file and the iSBC 86/12 board. Also in- 
cluded on the diskette are a library of routines 
for system console I/O. 


c. Four cable assemblies used for transmitting com- 
mands, code and data between the iSBC 86/12 
board and the Intellec system. 


d. An iSBC 530 adapter assembly which converts 
serial communications signals from current loop 
to RS232C. 


e. Line drivers and terminators used for the iSBC 
86/12 parallel ports. 


f. A small printed circuit board which is plugged 
into an iSBC 86/12 receiver/terminator socket 
and is used when program code is downloaded 
or uploaded using the parallel cable. 


iSBC™—Intellec™ Configurations 


There are two distinct functional configurations for 
the iSBC 957 package; one configuration for the 
Intellec Series II, Models 220 or 230 development 
systems and another for the Intellec 800 series 
development systems. 


Intellec Series II System Configurations 


When used with Intellec Series II Model 220 or 
230 systems, a set of cables are used to connect the 
serial I/O port edge connector on the iSBC 86/12 
board and the SERIAL 1 output port on the Intellec 
system. This configuration is shown in Figure 2. 
How this system functions is explained in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


The SERIAL 1 port on the Intellec Series II Model 
220 or 230 system is an RS232 port which is de- 
signed for use with a data terminal. This port may 
be used on the Intellec system for interfacing to 
RS232 devices such as CRT terminals or printers. 
The serial ports on the iSBC 86/12 board and the 
Intellec systems are connected as shown in the 
Figure 2. The flat ribbon cable connected to the 
ISBC 86/12 board has an edge connector for con- 
necting to the board on one end and a standard 
RS232 connector on the other end. The second 
cable, the RS232 Up/Down Load cable, has an 
RS232 connector on each end. This cable, however, 


INTELLEC SERIES I 
MODEL 220, 230 


SERIAL 1/0 
PORT 


SERIAL PORT #1 


iSBC 86/12 


OEM RS232-C 


“PB 259232 UP / DOWN LOAD 
CABLE 


Figure 2. Intellec™ Series Il Model 220, 230—iSBC™ 86/12 Configuration 


is not a standard cable with the RS232 signals bussed 
between identically numbered pins on each of the 
connectors. The schematic for the cable is shown in 
Figure 3. Note that the TXD (transmit data) and 
the RXD (receive data) and the RTS (ready to send) 
and the CTS (clear to send) signals have been 
crossed. This is done because both the Intellec system 
and the iSBC 86/12 board are configured to act as 
data sets which are communicating with data 
terminals. Swapping these signals permits the units 
to communicate directly with no modifications to 
the Intellec or iSBC 86/12 systems themselves. 


(FRAME GROUND) 
(TRANSMIT DATA) 
(RECEIVE DATA) 
(READY TO SEND) 
(CLEAR TO SEND) 


(SIGNAL GROUND) 


Figure 3. Intellec™™—iSBC™ 86 /12 RS232 
UP/DOWN LOAD Cable 


The software in the Intellec system accepts characters 
output from the iSBC 86/12 board through the 
Intellec SERIAL 1 port. The software then outputs 
these characters on the CRT monitor built into the 
Intellec Series II Model 220 or 230. In a similar 
fashion, characters input from the Intellec key- 
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board are passed down the serial link to the iSBC 
86/12 monitor program. The integrated CRT 
monitor and keyboard on the Intellec system then 
becomes the ‘“‘virtual terminal’’ of the iSBC 86/12 
monitor program. If this were the only function of 
the 1SBC 957 package, there would be no real 
benefit to the user. However, when the ‘‘virtual 
terminal’’ capability is combined with the capa- 
bility to download and upload program code and 
data files between the Intellec ISIS-II file system 
and the iSBC 86/12 board, a very powerful soft- 
ware development tool is realized. The software in 
the Intellec system must examine the commands 
which are input from the keyboard and in the case 
of the LOAD and TRANSFER commands (see 
later sections for details on monitor commands), 
the software must open and read or write ISIS-II 
disk files. 


Transfer rates using Intellec Series If Model 220 or 
230 system are 9600 baud when transferring hexa- 
decimal object files to or from a disk file and 600 
baud when transferring commands between the 
ISBC 86/12 board and the CRT monitor and key- 
board. With a 9600 baud transfer rate, it is pos- 
sible to load 64K bytes of memory in about four 
minutes. 


Intellec 800 System Configurations 


The iSBC 957 package may be used with the In- 
tellec 800 system in four different configurations. 
These four configurations are determined by two 


variables. The first variable is whether the iSBC 
86/12 board is connected to the Intellec 800 TTY 
port or to the Intellec 800 CRT port. The second 
variable is whether or not a parallel cable is used 
for uploading and downloading hexadecimal object 
files. Figures 4A and 4B illustrate the four 
configurations. 


In Figure 4A, the configuration shows the TTY 
port of the Intellec 800 system connected to the 
iSBC 86/12 serial port using two cables and an 
iSBC 530 teletypewriter adapter. The TTY port of 
the Intellec 800 system is designed for using a 
teletypewriter as the Intellec console device. To use 
this port for communication with the iSBC 86/12 
board, the current loop TTY signal must be con- 
verted to an RS232 compatible voltage signal. This 
function is performed by the iSBC 530 adapter. 
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The cable which connects the Intellec 800 system to 
the 1SBC 530 adapter performs a function similar 
to the RS232 Up/Down Load cable described 
above. A schematic for this cable and all other 
components of the iSBC 957 package are included 
with the delivered product. 


The transfer rate for both commands and data 
when the TTY port is connected to the iSBC 86/12 
board is 110 baud. This means to download even 
moderately sized programs would require large 
amounts of time, several minutes or even hours. 
However, much faster times may be achieved by 
using the parallel ports of the iSBC 86/12 board 
and the Intellec system for downloading program 
files. This parallel port used on the Intellec 800 
system is the output port labeled PROM which is 
normally used with the Universal Prom Pro- 
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Figure 4A, 4B. Intellec™ 800—iSBC™ 86 / 12 Configurations 


grammer. A cable is connected between the In- 
tellec PROM port and the parallel I/O port, J1 of 
the iSBC 86/12 board. Parallel port B of the iSBC 
86/12 board is used for the 8-bit byte transfers 
from the Intellec system to the iSBC 86/12 board, 
port A is used for the byte transfers from the iSBC 
86,12 board to the Intellec system and port C is 
used for controlling the byte transfers. A special 
status adapter piggyback board must be inserted 
into a receiver /terminator socket of the iSBC 86/12 
board. This status adapter circuit is required to 
provide the necessary handshaking signals from the 
iSBC 86/12 parallel ports to the Intellec PROM 
port. 

The transfer rate achieved when downloading and 
uploading hexadecimal object files with the parallel 
cable is approximately 1,000 bytes per second. The 
time required to load 64K bytes of memory is 
approximately 2'42 minutes. 


Figure 4B shows a configuration with the Intellec 
800 CRT port connected to the serial port of the 
iSBC 86/12 board. The TTY port of the Intellec 
800 system is connected to a teletypewriter or some 
other current loop device to act as a system con- 
sole. The optional parallel load cable is also shown. 
The cables used for this configuration are the same 
as those used with the Intellec Series II Configur- 
ations. Command transfer rates require 110 baud 
because the TTY port of the Intellec 800 system is 
used for communicating with the console device. 
However, hexadecimal object files can be loaded at 
9600 baud since this operation uses only the Intellec 
to iSBC 86/12 RS232 link. 


It is also possible to download files with the parallel 
cable, this mode being somewhat faster than the 
serial download mode (2% minutes versus four 
minutes for 64K bytes of memory). Table I con- 
tains a summary of the command and memory 
transfer rates for each of the Intellec-iSBC 86/12 
configurations. 


Comparing the Intellec 800 configurations shown in 
Table 1 and in Figures 4A and 4B it should be 
noted: 


1. Using the TTY port (Figure 4A) of the Intellec 
800 system for communications with the iSBC 
86/12 board (essentially) requires installation of 
the parallel cable and jumper modifications for 
downloading and uploading files, and thus, pre- 
vents the use of the parallel ports for other I/O 
functions. 


2. Using the CRT port (Figure 4B) of the Intellec 
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800 system for communication with the iSBC 
86/12 board provides for a fast serial download 
capability, thus freeing the parallel ports for 
other uses. However, this configuration requires 
a teletypewriter or a CRT capable of accepting 
a current loop input signal as the Intellec system 
console. 


Table 1 


COMMAND AND MEMORY TRANSFER RATES FOR 
INTELLEC—iSBC™ 86 /12 CONFIGURATIONS 


INTELLEC 


SERIES 11 220/230 INTELLEC 800 INTELLEC 800 
SERIAL PORT TTY PORT CRT PORT 
TO iSBC 86/12 TO iSBC 86/12 TO iSBC 86/12 
Effective 
Command Rate 600 Baud 110 Baud 110 Baud* 
Load / Transfer 
Rate 
Serial 9600 Baud 110 Baud 9600 Baud 
Parallel N/A 1K bytes / sec** 1K bytes /sec** 
Approximate Time 
to load 64K bytes 
of memory 
Serial 4 minutes 5 hours 4 minutes 
Parallel N/A 2.5 minutes 2.5 minutes 


*The actual baud rate of the Intellec—iSBC 86/12 link is 9600 baud, but the effective 
command rate is determined by the slower Intellec— console serial link. 


**Transmission rate over the parallel link is determined by the speed of the two processors 
and is approximately 1K bytes per second. 


IV. THE iSBC 957—iSBC 86/12 MONITOR 
PROGRAM 


The iSBC 86/12 monitor program is an EPROM 
resident program which facilitates debugging of 
user written programs. The monitor program used 
in the iSBC 86/12 board with the iSBC 957 pack- 
age is the same monitor program written to inter- 
face the iSBC 86/12 directly to an RS232C data 
terminal. When interfaced directly to a terminal, 
the 1SBC 86/12 board functions in a stand-alone 
environment communicating directly with the user 
via the data terminal. A user may use the monitor 
for entering small programs in hexadecimal format, 
executing a program, examining registers and 
memory contents, etc. 


To use the monitor program with an Intellec system, 
the proper cables must be installed and the iSBC 
957 Loader program must be loaded into Intellec 
memory and executed. The Loader program is resi- 
dent on a file named SBC861, and when executed, 
the Loader outputs a sign-on message. Next, the 
iSBC 86/12 monitor program must be started and 
the baud rate of the iSBC 86/12 to Intellec serial 
communications link must be determined. This is 
done by pressing the RESET switch on the chassis 


Table 2 
MONITOR COMMAND LIST 


COMMAND FUNCTION AND SYNTAX 
L Load Hex Loads hexadecimal object file from Intellec into iSBC 
Object File 86/12 memory using serial (S) or parallel (P) mode. 


L {s | P\ < filename>|,< bias addr>|<cr> 


T Transfer Hex Transfers blocks of iSBC 86/12 memory to Intellec as 


Object File a hex object file using serial (S) or parallel (P) mode. 
T{X] {s\p} ,<Start addr >,<end addr >,<filename> 
[,<exec addr >|<cr> 

E Exit Exits the loader program and returns to ISIS. 
E<cr> 

N Single Step Executes one user program instruction. 
N[<addr>],[[<addr>],[*<cr> 

G Go Transfers control of the 8086 CPU to the user program 


with up to 2 optional breakpoints. 
Gl<start addr>||,<break 1 addr> 
[,<break 2 addr>))<cr> 


S Substitute 
Memory 


Displays/modifies memory locations in byte or word 
format. 


S[W)<addr>,[ {new contents],\*<cr> 


X Examine/ Modify 
Register 


Displays/modifies 8086 CPU registers. 
X[<reg >] [[<mew contents >],)*<cr> 


Displays contents of a memory block in byte or word 
format. 


D({(W)<start addr>|,<end addr>|<cr> 


D Display Memory 


M Move Moves contents of a memory block. 
M<start addr>,<end addr >,< destination addr>< cre 
C Compare Compares two memory blocks. 
C<start addr>,<end addr>,<destination addr>< cr> 
F Find Searches a memory block for a byte or word constant. 


F[W]< start addr>,< end addr>,< data><cr> 
H Hex Arithmetic Performs hexadecimal addition and subtraction. 


H<data 1>,<data 2><cr> 


Inputs and displays byte or word data from input 
port. 


Port Input 


\(W< port addr >,[,)*<cr> 
O Port Output Outputs byte or word data to output port. 


O(W)<port addr>,<data>|,<data>)*<cr> 


Syntax conventions used in the command structure are as follows: 
[A] indicates that ‘’A” is optional 
[A]* 
<B> indicates that ‘’B”’ is a variable 
{ais} indicates “A” or “B’’ 
<cr> indicates a carriage return is entered 


indicates one or more optional iterations of “A” 


Numeric arguments can be expressed as a number, the contents of a register, 
or the sum or difference of numbers and register contents. Thus, addresses 
and data can be expressed as follows: 


addr ::= = [<expr>:/<expr> 
expr ::=  <number>|<register>|<expr> {+|-} <number >| 
<eXxpr> {+ | -\ <register > 
register ::= AX|BX|CX|DX|SP|BP|S1|Di|CS|DS|SS/ES|IP|FL 
number ::= <digit>|< digit ><number > 
digit ::= 0]1|2|3|4|5}6|7|8/9|A|B|C|DIE|F 


Numeric fields within arguments are entered as hexadecimal numbers. The 
valid range of numerical values is from OO00-FFFF. Larger numbers may be 
entered, but only the last four digits (or two in the case of byte values) are 
significant. Leading zeros may be omitted. 


An address argument consists of a segment value and an offset value separ- 
ated by a colon (:). If a segment value is not specified, the default segment 
value is the CS register value. 
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containing the iSBC 86/12 board and tvping two 
‘‘U’’s on the Intellec console. The ASCII uppercase 
character U has a binary pattern of alternating ones 
and zeros, the iSBC 86/12 monitor uses this pattern 
to determine the baud rate of the serial link. After 
the baud rate has been determined, the monitor 
program outputs a sign-on message to the console. 
An example of loader program execution and 
monitor program initialization is shown below (user 
entered characters are underlined). 


:F1:SBC861 

ISIS-I] iSBC 86/12 LOADER, Vx.x 

(user resets ISBC 86/12 board and types two ‘‘U’’s) 
iSBC 86/12 MONITOR, Vy.y 


The monitor prompts with a period ‘‘.’’ when it is 
ready for a command. The user can then enter a 
command file, which consists of a one- or two- 
character command followed by zero, one, or more 
arguments. The command may be separated from 
the first argument by an optional single space; a 
single comma is required as a delimiter between 
arguments. The command line is terminated by a 
carriage return or a comma depending on the com- 
mand, and no action takes place until the command 
terminator is sensed. The user can cancel a com- 
mand before entering the command terminator by 
pressing any illegal key (e.g., rubout or Control-X). 


Table 2 contains a summary of the loader and 
monitor commands. These commands will not be 
explained in detail; instead, the next section of the 
application note will show examples of using these 
loader and monitor commands. The iSBC 957 
User’s Guide referenced at the front of this docu- 
ment does, however, contain a complete description 
of each of the monitor and loader commands. 
Table 3 contains a list of the 8086 hardware registers 
and abbreviations used by the monitor program. 


Table 3 
8086 CPU REGISTERS 
REGISTER NAME ABBREVIATION 


Accumulator 


Base BX 
Count CX 
Data DX 
Stack Pointer SP 
Base Pointer BP 
Source Index S| 
Destination Index DI 
Code Segment CS 
Data Segment DS 
Stack Segment 35 
Extra Segment ES 


Instruction Pointer 
Flag 
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Figure 5. Memory Map of iSBC™ 86/12 Memory With Monitor Program 


Figure 5 contains a memory map of the iSBC 
86/12 memory with the monitor program. Note 
that the monitor uses the top 8K bytes of memory 
for its program code and the first 384 bytes of 
memory (locations @ hex to 17F hex) for monitor 
and user stack, data and interrupt vectors. When 
the monitor program is reset, the segment registers, 
the IP and the flags are set to @; and the SP is set 
to $1CQH allowing 64 bytes for the user’s stack. If 
64 bytes is not sufficient for the user’s application 
program, the SP should be set to some other value. 
The monitor program sets the single-step, one-byte 
instruction trap and non-maskable interrupt vectors 
to monitor entry points. The monitor also sets the 
8259A Priority Interrupt Controller to fully nested 
mode with level @ at the highest priority and all 
interrupts unmasked. The eight interrupt vector 
addresses for the 8259A are also set to addresses in 
the monitor. User programs may change the 8259A 
interrupt vectors to interrupt service routine ad- 
dresses within the user programs; it is not necessary 
for users to program the 8259A chip directly. When 
an interrupt occurs, control passes to either the 
monitor or directly to user code depending on the 
address stored in the vector location. When the 
monitor responds to an interrupt, it acknowledges 
the interrupt and displays the interrupt level, CS 
and IP register values and next instruction byte on 
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the system console (e.g., 1=3 @ 100:230F FS). 


When a user requests a breakpoint with a ‘‘G”’ 
command, the monitor inserts the single byte 
instruction trap instructions (INT 3) in the location 
where the breakpoint is requested. It is also possible 
for the user to code an INT 3 instruction in his 
program. When a user coded INT 3 instruction is 
executed, the monitor will be re-entered and a line 
with the format @<CS Value>:<IP Value> <In- 
struction byte > will be displayed (e.g., @1200:3FO2 
F5). 


Included on the diskette with the Loader program 
are two libraries containing I/O routines for the 
console. The library files are named SBCIOS.LIB 
and SBCIOL.LIB; they contain similar routines. 
The routines in SBCIOS.LIB are written to be 
called with intrasegment subroutine calls, a PL/M- 
86 module compiled with the ‘‘small’’ control 
generates this type of call. The routines in 
SBCIOL.LIB are written to be called with interseg- 
ment subroutine calls, a PL/M-86 module com- 
piled with either the ‘‘medium”’ or ‘‘large’’ control 
generates this type of call. 


The console input output routines, CI] and CO, 
contained in the library should be used when per- 
forming character input and output on the console. 
Example PL/M-86 calls to the two routines are: 


Cl: PROCEDURE BYTE EXTERNAL; 


END CI; 


CO: PROCEDURE (X) EXTERNAL; 


DECLARE X BYTE; 
END CO; 


DECLARE INPUT$CHAR, 


OUTPUTS$CHAR BYTE; 


INPUT$CHAR = CI; 


CALL CO(OUTPUT$CHAR); 


General Comments on Use of the iSBC 957 Package 


I. 


nN 


If the iSBC 86/12 board is reset any time after 
the initial baud rate search, it is not necessaty to 
reload the iSBC 957 Loader program or to 
download the program code a second time to the 
ISBC 86/12 board. It is only necessary to re- 
establish the communications link by typing two 
‘‘U’’s for the baud rate search. 


. The iSBC 86/12 board should not be plugged 


into an available card slot in an Intellec chassis; 
a separate chassis should be used. There are at 
least three reasons for this: 


a. There is only one RESET signal available on 
the Intellec system bus. Thus, each processor 
may not be reset independently. This means 
that the iSBC 86/12 board cannot be reset 
without re-booting the ISIS-II operating sys- 
tem and restarting the iSBC 957 Loader. 


b. The Intellec system uses five of the eight avail- 
able interrupts on the system bus. This severely 
restricts the range of interrupts available to 
the iSBC 86/12 board. Also, the iSBC 86/12 
board cannot turn-off the interrupt lamps on 
the Intellec front panel. 


. The iSBC 86/12 board may address up to 1 
Megabyte of memory using a 20 bit address. 
Many Intellec systems contain boards which 
generate and decode only the low order 16 
address bits. For example, the iSBC 016 mem- 
ory expansion board and the Intellec 800 


Q 
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monitor PROMs only decode 16 address bits. 
Memory expansion above 64K bytes in these 
systems is difficult since the boards which de- 
code only 16 bits will force ‘‘holes’’ in the 
address space above 64K. 


3. The iSBC 86/12 board is delivered with two 


inputs to the 8259A Priority Interrupt Controller 
connected. Interrupt request 2 (IR2) is connected 
to the counter @ output of the 8253 Program- 
mable Interval Timer. IRS is connected to the 
INTS/signal of the MULTIBUS System Bus. If 
these interrupts are not desired, the wire wrap 
jumpers making the connections should be re- 
moved from the iSBC 86/12 board. A particular 
problem may exist with the counter 9 connection 
to IR2. If the 8253 counter @ is not specifically 
initialized with software, a low frequency square 
wave output will exist at counter @’s output. This 
may cause unwanted interrupts when interrupts 
are enabled by user programs. 


4. If the iSBC 86/12 board is used in a system with 


expansion boards, it is important that the MUL- 
TIBUS bus exchange pins be properly jumpered. 
For example, if the iSBC 86/12 board is used 
with an iSBC 032 expansion memory board in a 
system, the BPRN/ MULTIBUS pin for the 
iISBC 86/12 board should be grounded. 


In addition, if any interrupts are used with the 
iSBC 86/12 board the BPRN/ pin must be 
grounded. This is true in both single and mul- 
tiple board systems. 


. Certain user systems require more than one single 


board computer in the system for performing the 
functions required by the application. The MUL- 
TIBUS System Bus has been specifically designed 
to permit multiple CPU boards to communicate 
and to share system resources. However, de- 
bugging systems with multiple CPUs has always 
posed somewhat of a problem. The iSBC 957 
package provides a solution to this problem. The 
serial cable which connects the iSBC 86/12 
board to the Intellec system may be removed 
after the program has been downloaded to the 
ISBC 86/12 board. A console CRT may then be 
connected directly to the iSBC 86/12 board and 
the monitor program may be used to debug the 
program running on the board. Other iSBC 
86/12 boards may also be downloaded from the 
Intellec system and then switched to their own 
local terminals. An 8-bit processor board, such 
as the iSBC 80/30 board, may also be includec 


in the swstem and ICE-85™ may be used for 
cepugging the iSBC 80/30 program concurrently 
with the iSBC 86/12 programs. Using this 
scheme. it is possible to debug a system which 
has several CPU boards by setting breakpoints 
and using other debugging features on each of 
the individual CPUs. 


V. MATRIX MULTIPLICATION EXAMPLE 


To illustrate how the iSBC 957 package can be used 
to assist in the writing and debugging of 8086 pro- 
grams on the iSBC 86/12 board, an example pro- 
gram of a matrix multiplication will be presented. 
The example chosen has been intentionally kept 
simple and straightforward. The emphasis of this 
section will be to document the steps required to as- 
semble, compile, link, locate and debug software 
using an Intellec system, the iSBC 957 package and 
the iSBC 86/12 board. Part of the example will be 
written in 8086 assembly language and part in PL/ 
M-86. 


The main program is written in PL/M-86. The 
main program first performs some _ initialization 
and the matrix multiplication, then the program 
calls an assembly language procedure (subroutine), 
a PL/M-86 procedure and the console output pro- 
cedure CO supplied in the I/O library on the 1iSBC 
957 diskette. A flow diagram for the example 
program is shown in Figure 6. 


Explanation of the Program Code 


The program code is contained in three software 
modules EXECUTIONS$VEHICLE, FIND, and 
SBCCO. EXECUTION$VEHICLE contains the 
main program coded in PL/M-86 and the binary 
to ASCII conversion procedure BINSDEC$ASC 
also coded in PL/M-86. The module FIND con- 
tains the assembly language procedure FIND$MX 
which searches a matrix for its maximum value. 
The module SBCCO resides in the library of con- 
sole I/O routines supplied with the iSBC 957 pack- 
age. The procedure CO will be used from this 
library. 


The program code for the EXECUTION$VEHICLE 
and FIND modules will be explained in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. Appendix B contains compilation 
and assembly listings for the two modules; also 
contained in Appendix B is a memory and debug 
map for the linked modules. The listings contain 
circled reference letters (e.g., (A)) which are referred 
to by the code description below. The listings in the 
appendix have been printed on fold-out pages so 
that they may easily be seen when reading the text. 
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Initialize 
XSROW & YSROW 
Matrices 


Multiply 
Matrices, 
store result in 

$ROW 


FINDSMAX 


Find MAX value 
in ZSROW 


BINSDECSASC 
Convert to 
ASCII 


Output MAX 
value on 
terminal using 
CO routine 


Figure 6. 
Flow Diagram of Matrix Multiplication Example 


Much of the description given below assumes that 
the reader is familiar with the PL/M-86 language 
and compiler, the 8086 assembler, and the link and 
locate program QRL86. It is recommended that the 
reader have at least a cursory knowledge of these 
subjects. The Intel literature for these subjects is 
listed near the front of this application note. 


The EXECUTIONS$VEHICLE Module 


(A) The first section of the module includes intro- 
ductory comments and then statements to de- 
clare the matrices, other variables, and pro- 
cedures used in the program. Note that the 
matrix dimensions are declared using the literals 
M, N, and P which are initially set to 6, 5, and 
3. Later in this note, other values for M, N, 
and P will be used. 


The next section of code contains the state- 
ments which initialize the two matrices that will 
be multiplied XS$ROW and Y$SROW. 


As a result of this initialization, the two ma- 
trices will contain values as shown in Figure 7. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 -1 -2 
i tr. Se a al O° 2 =2 
2° 2 2 2 2 0 -1 -2 
3 3 3 3 3 0 -1 -2 
4 4 4 4 4 Oy. Hull. seg 
5 5 5 5 5 

X$ROW (6X5) YSROW (5X3) 


Figure 7. 
X$SROW and YSROW Matrices After Initialization 


The next program section performs the matrix 
multiplication. The algorithm required to mul- 
tiply two matrices X and Y, storing the result in 
a third matrix Z 1s: 


n 
Zmp = 2_ Xmi*Yip 
a | 
Assuming X to be 6X5 matrix and Y a 5X3 
matrix then 


Zi = My Yu + X.Y.) + Xi V5, + XX + Xs Vs, 


Thus, the upper left term is equal to the sum of 
the products of the top row of the X matrix 
times the left column of the Y matrix. The re- 
sult that is obtained by multiplying the two 
matrices X$ROW and Y$ROW after they are 
initialized as explained above, is shown in 
Figure 8. 


0 0 0 
0 -5 -10 
0 -~-10 -20 
0 -15 -30 
0 -20 -40 
0 -25 -50 
ZSROW (6X3) 


Figure 8. Result of Multiplying the Initialized Matrices 


X$ROW and YSROW 


(D) The external assembly language procedure 


FIND$MX is called to determine the maximum 
value in the matrix. The procedure is a typed 
procedure and returns the maximum value to 
the calling program which stores it in the inte- 
ger variable MAX. 
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() The maximum value is then converted to a six 


©) 


(6) digit ASCII character string by the pro- 
cedure BIN$DEC$ASC. The character string is 
stored in the array MAX$ASC$ARRAY, which 
contains the sign of the number and five (5) 
digits for the magnitude. 


Finally, the characters ‘‘MAX VALUE =" are 
output on the system console followed by the 
6 ASCII characters containing the maximum 
value. The PL/M-86 built-in procedure SIZE 
returns the number of bytes of the array TEXT 
as a word value. The PL/M-86 built-in pro- 
cedure SIGNED changes the type of the value 
from WORD to INTEGER. This is required so 
that the type of the arguments in the DO state- 
ment agree. The console output procedure CO 
is used to output the characters on the system 
console. 


G) Also contained in the module MATRIX.PLM 


is the binary to ASCII conversion procedure 
BINSDEC$ASC. The first portion of the code 
contains the comments explaining the para- 
meters and the calling sequence followed by the 
declarations. Note that the address of the array 
where the characters are to be stored is passed 
to the procedure and that the characters will be 
stored in the array using based variables. The 
next section of the code stores either a + or — 
sign in the first character position of the ASCII 
array and stores the absolute value of VALUE 
in the variable TEMP. Finally, the binary value 
is converted to ASCII using the algorithm 
explained in the comments. The MOD operator 
returns the remainder of the division by 10. The 
UNSIGN built-in procedure is required to 
change the type of the expression from INTE- 
GER to WORD. 


The FIND Module 


@®) 


The FIND module contains the assembly lan- 
guage procedure FINDMX. The calling se- 
quence and the parameters are explained in the 
comments at the beginning of the listing. Note 
that the label FINDMX has been declared 
PUBLIC so the link program can fill in its 
address in the CALL statement in the main 
program of module EXECUTIONSVEHICLE. 


The FIND module will contain three segments: 
a data segment, a stack segment and a code 
segment. It will be both convenient and prag- 
matic to append these three segments to the 
code, data and stack segments created by the 


compiler tor the EXECUTION$SVEHICLE 
module. To accomplish this, the three segments 
must be given the same SEGMENT and CLASS 
names as those given these segments by the 
compiler. The SEGMENT and CLASS names 
used by the compiler are CODE, DATA, and 
STACK. The GROUP statements are used to 
place the segments DATA and STACK in the 
group DGROUP and the segment CODE in the 
group CGROUP. These group definitions con- 
form with the group definitions generated by 
the PL/M-86 compiler when the SMALL size 
control option is used. A group is a collection 
of segments which requires less than 64K bytes 
of memory. 


The ASSUME directive informs the assembler 
that the DS and SS registers will contain the 
base address of DGROUP and the CS register 
will contain the base address of CGROUP. 
This information will be used by the assembler 
when constructing machine instructions. 


The first segment appearing in the module is 
the data segment. The order of the segments is 
arbitrary, although it is recommended that the 
data segment precede the code segment to mini- 
mize forward references to variables which may 
cause the assembler to generate longer instruc- 
tion codes. The data segment is declared 
PUBLIC, aligned on a WORD boundary and 
given both a segment and class name of DATA. 
Then follows the contents of the segment. In 
this particular example, only one word of stor- 
age is required. The ENDS directive indicates 
the end of the segment. 


Next comes the stack segment which is given 
the segment name of STACK, the combine- 
type attribute of STACK and the class name of 
STACK. The combine-type attribute of STACK 
assures that the stack storage required in this 
module will be appended to the storage re- 
quired in the PL/M-86 compiled modules. Two 
bytes of stack are required by the code in this 
module, however, the monitor uses 13 words of 
stack when breakpoints and interrupts are used. 
Therefore, 14 words are reserved for the stack. 


Finally comes the code segment. The code seg- 
ment has been given a segment name and class 
name of CODE and a group name of 
CGROUP, and has been declared PUBLIC. 
The alignment attribute of BYTE is specified 
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since it is desired that the code from this 
module be appended directly to the code from 
other modules without gaps between the code 
modules. 


The assembly language code follows next. The 
code for the procedure must be enclosed be- 
tween a pair of PROC, ENDP statements. The 
PROC statement is given the label FINDMX 
and specified as a NEAR procedure indicating 
it will be called with a near (intra-segment) 
CALL instruction and not a far (inter-segment) 
CALL instruction. 


The comments at the beginning of the module 
and adjacent to the program statements ex- 
plain the function being performed by the 
assembly language code. 


The SBCCO Module 


(M) The console output procedure CO is contained 
in the object module SBCCO of the library file 
SBCIOS.LIB. SBCIOS.LIB is part of the iSBC 
957 package I/O libraries. The calling sequence 
and parameters for CO may be seen in the 
external procedure declaration in the EXE- 
CUTIONSVEHICLE module. 


Compiling the EXECUTIONSVEHICLE 

Module 

The EXECUTIONS$SVEHICLE module is stored on 
a file named MATRIX.PLM on disk device :F1:. 
To compile the module, the following command 
line is used: 


— PLM86 :Fl:MATRIX.PLM DEBUG 


This command line will cause the module stored in 
the file :Fl:MATRIX.PLM to be compiled. The 
object code generated will be stored in a file with 
the default name :F1:MATRIX.OBJ and the listing 
generated will be stored in a file with the default 
name :Fl:MATRIX.LST. To override the default 
object and listing files, the NOOBJECT and NO- 
LIST compiler control switches can be used. File 
names for the listing and object files may also be 
specified in the command line. The DEBUG com- 
piler control switch causes the compiler to generate 
extra symbol and line number information which 
will be used during debugging of the program. A 
listing of the compiled EXECUTIONS$VEHICLE 
module is contained in Appendix B. 


To aid in the debugging of the program, the 
module was compiled a second time with the fol- 
lowing command line: 


— PLM86 :F1:MATRIX.PLM NOOBJECT 
CODE DEBUG PRINT (:FI1:MATRIX.XLS) 


This command line specified that no object file is to 
be created and a listing file should be stored in the 
file :F1:MATRIX.XLS. The CODE compiler con- 
trol switch causes the compiler to list the assembly 
language statements which the compiler has gener- 
ated for each line of PL/M code. The listing stored 
in the file MATRIX.XLS is contained in Appendix 
C. 


Assembly of the FIND Module 


The assembly language module FIND is stored on a 
file named FIND.ASM, to assemble this module 
the following command line is used: 


ASM86 :F1:FIND.ASM DEBUG 


This command line will cause the FIND module to 
be assembled with the object code stored in the 
default file :Fl1:FIND.OBJ and the listing stored in 
the default file :FI:FIND.LST. The listing of the 
assembled FIND module is contained in Appendix 
B. 


Linking and Locating the Object Module 


To link and locate the object modules, the QRL86 
program will be used. The QRL86 program per- 
forms both the linking and the locating of the 
object modules in a single step. QRL86 is primarily 
designed for the debugging stages of program devel- 
opment. Some applications may require the extended 
capabilities of the separate LINK and LOCATE 
programs when the final link and locate is per- 
formed. The command line used to invoke the 
QRL86 program is: 


QRL86 :F1:MATRIX.OBJ, :F1:FIND.OBJ, 
SBCIOS.LIB ORIGIN (1000H) 


This command line will cause QRL86 to link the 
code from the three modules and to locate the 
resultant absolute object module starting at location 
1000 hexadecimal. The iSBC 86/12 monitor uses 
the first 180H bytes of memory for the monitor 
stack, data and interrupt vectors, 1OOOH was chosen 
as a convenient starting address for the program. 
The absolute object code will be stored in a default 
file :Fl1:MATRIX (note no file name extension is 
used). By default, the memory and debug maps 
which are generated are stored in the file :Fl:MA- 
TRIX.MPQ and are contained in Appendix B. 


The memory map contains the starting ad- 
dresses and sizes of the CODE, CONST, 
DATA, STACK and MEMORY segments of 
the object module. Note that the start address 


for the program is specified as (9190H, $002H) 
indicating a CS value of $19$H and an IP 
value of $992H or an absolute value of 91902H. 
The first two bytes of the code segment contain 
address values which the code generated by the 
compiler will use for setting up the DS and SS 
registers. The memory map shows the code 
segments from the three modules collected into 
the group CGROUP. The code segment from 
the EXECUTIONSVEHICLE module is given 
the segment and class names of CODE and is 
put into CGROUP by the PL/M compiler. To 
assure that the code segment from the FIND 
module is concatenated with the code segment 
from the EXECUTION$VEHICLE module the 
identical class, segment and group names were 
specified in the SEGMENT and GROUP state- 
ments in the FIND module. Next, the group 
DGROUP is shown in the memory map. 
DGROUP contains 4 segments labelled 
CONST, DATA, STACK and MEMORY. 
Putting all of these segments in the same group 
tells the linker that they will all be in the same 
64K block of memory. The SMALL size con- 
trol option of the compiler, which was invoked 
by default, creates CGROUP, DGROUP, and 
the segments contained in them. 

The debug map contains the memory address 
of variables, instruction labels and the ad- 
dresses of each code line of the PL/M-86 
module. Notice that the variable storage labels 
have their addresses specified in the format (DS 
register value, displacement). For example, the 
variable TEMP has an address of DS=@12AH, 
displacement = $@OCH or an absolute address 
of 9136H. Instruction labels and line numbers 
use the format (CS register value, IP register 
value). Thus, line number six (6) in the module 
EXECUTIONSVEHICLE has the address 
CS=9190H, IP=9@BS5SH or 911B5H. 

Object to Hex Conversion 

Before downloading the program to the iSBC 86/12, 
the format of the object module must be converted 
from the absolute object module format which 
QRL86 creates to a hexadecimal/ASCII representa- 


tion of the object module. This is done using the pro- 
gram OH86 with the following command line: 


OH86 :FI:MATRIX TO :FI1:MATRIX.HEN 
Downloading and Debugging the Program 


The hardware configuration used for detuse:nz 27: 
matrix multiplication example program cM «2: 


an Intellec Series II Model 230 development sys- 
tem, the iSBC 98” package. an iSBC 86/12 board, 
and an iSBC 660 system chassis. What follows is 
the svstem-user dialog for a typical debugging 
session. 


The first step required is to bootstrap load the 
ISIS-II operating system by hitting the RESET 
switch of the Intellec. The Intellec resident loader 
software is then loaded and executed. Throughout 
the dialog which follows operator entered charac- 
ters will be underlined: 


ISIS-II, V3.4 
-S$3C861 


ISIS-II IS8C 86/12 LOADER, V1.2 


To initialize the iSBC 86/12 monitor, the user must 
hit the RESET switch on the iSBC 660 chassis and 
type two ‘‘U’’s on the system console. The monitor 
program will output a line on the console when it is 
properly initialized. 


ISBC 86/12 MONITOR, V1.2 


The monitor command ‘‘X”’ is typed to check that 
the monitor is properly operating and to examine 
the contents of the 8086 registers. 


xX 
AX=0006 BX=0O00U CX=0000 OX=UWdud SP=W1CU BP=0000 SI=VOK0 
DI=B800¥ CS=B88BO8 DS=0b0N SS=8004U ES=0¥UO IP=4000 FL=040b6 


To download the hex object file to the iSBC 
86/12, the “‘L’?’ command is used. Because an 
Intellec Series II Model 230 is being used, a serial 
download is specified. The hex file name is 
MATRIX.HEX which is resident on disk device 
1g eee 


~-LS,:F1:MATRIX,HEX 


The “‘X’’ command is used again to examine the 
CPU registers. Note that the monitor has changed 
the contents of the CS and IP registers to the value 
of the starting address of the program. 


~X 
AX=0666 3X=0600 CX=6008 DX=646H SP=61C¥H BP=00O80 SI=04000 
DI=8608 CS=610¥ DS=499¥ SS=8bbO ES=0000 IP=0042 FL=0066 


The ‘‘D’’ command is next used to display the first 
101 bytes of the program code. Unless another seg- 
ment register is specified, the display command 
assumes all addresses specified are relative to the CS 
register. Thus, the code displayed will be from abso- 
lute addresses 1000 through 1100. The program code 
displayed may be compared with program code gen- 
erated by the PL/M-86 compiler shown in Appendix 
C, code line 36. 
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0000 2A Bl FA 2E BE 16 88 88 3BC DY YY BB EC 16 IF FB 
0016 C7? 06 8F 606 66 68 81 3E 8E BH 85 BY TE 63 EY 3C 
0020 BE C7 BS 9B BH VO BB Bl 3E 98 BO 04 OB 7E 83 EY 
0038 22 6b 8B 66 3E 00 BI BOA OY F7 EDI 8B 36 96 BB D1 
0046 E6 89 C3 8B GE BE 8G 89 88 180 BO 81 86 9D YH B1 
0050 02 ED D3 FF 31 06 8E O6@ B61 08 EY BO FF C7 6 SE 
0068 O48 WG UB 81 3E 8E WO 64 OO TE B03 E9 40 YB C7 86 
0070 98 88 GB 0® 81 3E 9H BY 82 0H TE 03 ED 26 BU BB 
02086 06 94 OH F7 D8 58 8B BE BE @O BY H6 YB F7 ED 8B 
0098 36 98 00 Dl E6 89 C3 59 89 88 4C BH 81 86 98 OW 
OGAUW B1 UO EY CF FF 21 06 8E 08 B1 OH EY BS FF C7 06 
OG@BY 92 OB BB OG 81 3E 92 BH B2 OB TE B3 EY BC BH C7 
JOCHO U6 SE 6G BH BH 381 3E BSE 06 B65 BG 7E B03 EY 72 BB 
O9DS 8B 06 8E BO BO 86 OB F7 EY BB 36 92 6H D1 E6 89 
OG@E® C3 C7 88 6A B89 BY OH C7 86 98 BH BH HB Bl 3E 9b 
OOF@ O86 04 OH 7E ¥3 ED 41 BB BB O6 BE OB BY BA BW FI 


The PL/M-86 compiler ends the main program in 
the EXECUTION$VEHICLE module with a halt 
instruction. After execution of the program it is 
more desirable to return to the monitor. To ac- 
complish this, an INT 3 instruction (code—CC) 
will be substituted for the halt instruction (code= 
F4) at the address of 1B4H relative to a CS value 
of 100H. First the ‘‘D’’ command is used to verify 
the address of the halt instruction, then the ‘‘S”’ 
command is used to change the instruction to an 
INT 3 instruction. 
-0184 


9184 F4 
.$184, F4- CC 


To execute the PL/M-86 main program, the ‘‘G”’ 
command is used. After the ‘‘G’’ is typed, the 
current contents of the IP are output, followed by 
tHe contents of the byte pointed to by the IP. A 
new value for the IP or breakpoint addresses may 
be specified before a carriage return <CR> is typed. 
In this example, only a <CR> is typed. 


-G WOBW2- FA 


MAX VALUE = -#0054 
@6168:0185 55 


The program executes and outputs the maximum 
value of the matrix calculated. The INT 3 instruc- 
tion is executed which causes a return to the 
monitor. The monitor types out an at-sign (@) 
followed by the CS and IP register values and the 
first byte of the instruction following the INT 3 
instruction. 


The ‘*X’’ command is typed to examine the CPU 
registers. Note that the program has set both the SS 
and DS registers to 912A. (@12AQH is the address 
of the DGROUP as shown in the memory map.) 


Xx 
AX=W630 BX=0065 CX=400A DX=BH08 SP=6904 BP=88D2 SI=0001 
DI=@606 CS=0108 DS=@12A SS=412A ES=6¥06 IP=0135 FL=F202 


The three matrices are displayed. Note that a word 


display has been specified by using the “‘DW” 
Command and that the addresses have been speci- 
fied relative to the DS register. The addresses of 
X$ROW, Y$ROW, and Z$SROW may be found in 
the debug map given by QRL86. Note that the 
values stored in the matrices are the same as those 
shown in Figures 8 and 9. 


- OW D5:10,4A 
0810 BVBOB BOG 
8020 ¥GO1l #0081 
0030 2603 2083 
6048 8084 8805 
-OW DS:4C,68 
6¥4C OOO0 FFFF 
0050 FFFE @00@ 
W060 FFF FFFE 
. OW DS:6A,8C 
OO6A BNHB BUG 
0070 6800 FFFB 
JOW8Y FFE2 68004 


OU 6¥ 
0002 
0003 
Ts) 


B00 
BOU2 
6443 
@d05 


VERY 
wUv2 
vou 4 
BIS 


J001 
6002 
0004 
8065 


$001 
Hbb2 
W604 


0001 
0663 
0204 


PREF 
8000 


FRFE 
rFFF 


Bod 
FFFE 


FFEFF FRPE O80 


UObo 
FFF6 
FFEC 


vodd 
FFD8 


FFF6 
BUOO 


6008 
PFCE 


FFEC FFF1 


PFE? 


The ‘‘G’’ Command is used to reset the IP register 
to the start address of the program (02) and to 
specify a breakpoint at address 9AEH, which is the 
address of statement 57 of the main program. 
Statement 57 is the point in the program after the 
X$ROW and Y$ROW matrices have been initial- 
ized, but before the matrix multiplication 1s 
performed. After the <CR> is typed, the program 
executes until the breakpoint is encountered. At 
this point, the monitor outputs a line specifying 
the number of the breakpoint, the CS and IP 
values and the first byte of the next instruction to 
be executed. 
.G @1B5- 55 @02,AE 


BR1 @B@100:BWAE C7? 


Next, the single-step capability is used with the 
‘‘N’? command to execute single instructions. At 
any time, CPU registers may be examined or 
changed. In this example, the ‘‘X’’ command is 
used. Execution of succeeding instructions is caused 
by typing a comma (,). 


.N OOAE- C7 , 
00B4- 81 
@UBA- 7E 
OOBF- C7 
Xx 
AX=0018 BX=0018 CX=FFFE DX=8008 SP=00DO BP=00D@ SI=H4u4 
DI=08606 CS=010@ DS=012A SS=012A ES=O400 IP=O0BF FL=F293 
-N QUBF- C7 , 

g@cs- 81, 

vOCB- 7E 


I~ 


I~ 


The contents of the X$ROW and Y$ROW matrices 
are examined and changed with the ‘‘SW’’ (sub- 
stitute word) command. If a comma (,) is typed 
after the contents of memory are displayed, then 
the contents are left unchanged and the next word 
of memory is displayed. If a value followed by a 
comma or <CR> is entered, then the contents are 
changed. If a <CR> is entered, the substitute 
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sequence is terminated. 


.SW DS:1A, BO01- , 
Q01C GeBl- , : 
O01E eo81- 10 
.SW_DS:5A, FFFF- , 
035C FFFE- , 


Q05E O860- | 
0060 FFFF- 64 


After the matrices are modified, execution is 
resumed with the ‘‘G’’ command. The max value is 
output and the INT 3 instruction executed. Finally, 
the contents of the 3 matrices are displayed. 


-G OUCB- 7E 
MAX VALUE = +6846 
@80160:01B85 55 
~-DW DS:18,8C 
8016 0b0b B0OG 
0020 0681 0081 
0030 BBb3 8603 
0046 BOW4 BOBS 
0050 FFFE 8080 
0060 6064 FFFE 
0070 B@0B8 6451 
O68O FFE2 bd00 


Pe) 
0802 
0004 
8065 
Q008 
PPFE 
08Cb 
Q8K0 


0uel1 
6002 
0004 
8805 
PFFF 
Ove" 
FFEC 
b1E0 


0001 
6682 
6604 
oe) 
FFFE 
en) 
OdvO 
-FFCE 


0019 
0003 
0064 
FFFF 
BO 
0800 
0128 


beuea 
8002 
0603 
0005 
FFFF 
0000 
FFD8 
0188 


0000 
0002 
0083 
6805 
FFFE 
FFFF 
6000 
FFD8 


Expanding the Example Program’s 
Memory Requirements 


To illustrate how the iSBC 86/12 board may be 
used for executing 8086 programs which require 
large amounts of RAM, the example program will 
be modified. The matrix dimensions of the example 
will be changed from values of 6, 5S and 3 for the 
literal symbols of M, N, and P to values of 100, 
50, 70. The three matrices will then be of size 
100X50, SOX70, and 100X70. The memory re- 
quired for these matrices is 15.5K words or 31K 
bytes. The data, constant, stack and memory 
segments which are contained in the group 
DGROUP will now comprise almost 32K bytes of 
memory. 


The extra memory requirements will be supplied 
by using an iSBC 032 board with the iSBC 86/12 
board in the iSBC 660 chassis. The iSBC 032 board 
is a 32K byte RAM board which is compatible 
with both 8- and 16-bit CPU boards. The base 
address of the board may be selected anywhere in 
a Oto 1 megabyte range on any 16K byte boundary. 
8- or 16-bit data transfers may be selected. The 
iISBC 032 board will be jumpered to respond to 
addresses in the 512K or 544K address space (20 
bit hex address range to 80090H to 87FFFH). This 
will illustrate the capabilities of the 8086 to access 
a 20-bit, | megabyte address range. 


One other modification is required to the program. 
The magnitude of the numbers which would result 
from multiplying matrices of this size would great- 
ly exceed the capacity of the 16-bit integer storage. 
even with the two matrices initialized to the small 


values they presently contain. To keep the example 
simple, the initialization values will be changed so 
all elements of the X$SROW matrix are set equal to 
2 and all elements of the Y$ROW matrix are set 
equal to 3. The result of the multiplication should 
make all the elements of ZSROW equal to 300. 


The modified lines of program code are shown 
below. 


/* MATRIX DIMENSIONS */ 


27 1 DECLARE M LITERALLY '166'; 
28>, DECLARE N LITERALLY '58'; 
29 1 DECLARE P LITERALLY '76'; 
36 1 DO I = #@ TO (M-1); 

37 2 DO J = 8 TO (N-1); 

38 3 XSROW(I).COL(J) = 2; 
39 3 END; 

42 2 END 

41 l DO I = @6 TO (N-1); 

42 2 DO J = 8 TO (P-1); 

43 3 YSROW(I).COL(J) = 3; 
44 3 END; 

45 2 END; 


The EXECUTION$VEHICLE module must be re- 
compiled and then the three program modules must 
be linked and located using the QRL86 program. 
Specifying the SEGMENTS option of QRL86, the 
origin of the CODE segment which is in the group 
CGROUP is set at 1000H, as in the first example. 
However, the origin of the CONST, DATA 
STACK and MEMORY segments which make up 
the group DGROUP is set at 80000H. 


QRL86 :FI:MATRIX.OBJ,:F1:FIND.OBJ, 
SBCIOS.LIB SEGMENTS (CODE(1000H), 
CONST (80000H), DATA STACK, MEMORY) 


The memory map generated by QRL86 shows the 
CGROUP having a start address of 01000H and 
the DGROUP having a start address of 80000H. 


INVOKED 8Y: 
QORL86 :F1l:MATRIY.OBJ,:F1:FIND.OBJ,SBCIOS.LI8 & 
SEGMENTS (CODE (1060H) ,CONST (80000H) ,DATA,STACK ,MEMORY) 


INPUT MODULES INCLUDED: 
7F1l:MATRIY.OBJ (EXECUTIONVEHICLE) 
:F1:PIND.OBJ (FIND) 
SBCIOS.LIB(SBCCO) 


RESULT WRITTEN TO :F1:MATRIY (EXECUTIONVEHICLE) 
START ADDRESS IS (@100H,¥#@U2H) 


START LTH ALIGN NAME CLASS 

61¥08H 2984 S /GS/ CGROUP 

810063 21DH Ww CODE (EXECUTIONVEHICLE) CODE 

#12108 41H B CODE (FIND) CODE 

0@125EH 3AH W CODE (SBCCO) CODE 
/GE/ CGROUP 

BEYKWOH 7978H G /GS/ DGROUP 

8OUU0H CH Ww CONST (EXECUTIONVEHICLE) CONST 

B8OU8CH 6H W CONST (SBCCO) CONST 

8Q080CH 792AH W DATA (EXECUTIONVEHICLE) DATA 

87936H 2H W DATA (FIND) DATA 

87938H OH W DATA (S8CCO) DATA 

387948H 30H SW STACK STACK 

87970H OH W MEMORY MEMORY 
/GE/ DGROUP 

87976H OH G ? 2SEG (FIND) (NULL) 
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The object code is then converted to hex format 
and downloaded to the iSBC 86/12 board. When 
the program is executed, the maximum value is 
calculated and output on the console. 


~S3CB6l 
ISIS-I1 ISBC 86/12 LOADER, V1.2 


ISBC 86/12 MONITOR,,V1.2 
.US,:F1l:MATRIY.YEX 
~S1AC, F4- CC 

~G 6002- FA 


MAX VALUE = +00360 
60180:01aD 55 


VI. CONCLUSION 


This application note has described the iSBC 957 
Intellec—iSBC 86/12 Interface and Execution 
Package, and how this package may be used to 
develop and debug programs for the 8086 processor. 
First, the iSBC 86/12 single board computer was 
described, followed by a detailed description of the 
ISBC 957 package and the iSBC 86/12 system 
monitor commands. The power and versatility of 
the iSBC 957 package and monitor commands for 
developing and debugging programs for the 8086 
were illustrated by a program example. In the 
example a program which consisted of PL/M-86 
and assembly language routines was presented. The 
program code was explained, and the steps required 
to compile, assemble, link, locate, and debug the 
program were illustrated. Finally, a typical de- 
bugging session using the iSBC 86/12 system moni- 
tor which illustrates the powerful capabilities of the 
monitor was presented. 
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APPENDIX B 
PROGRAM LISTINGS FOR EXECUTIONSVEHICLE AND FIND MODULES 
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PL/M-86 COMPILER EXECUTIONVEHICLE 


ISIS-II PL/M-86 V1.@ COMPILATION OF MODULE EXECUTIONVEHICLE 
CBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1:MATRIX.OBJ 


COMPILER INVOKED BY: PLM86 :F1:MATRIX.PLM DEBUG 


wm wh 


+ 
“4 


25 
26 


27 
2k 
29 


NON NY — 


NN 


nN Ww Wd ND nN 


“aD AR bY tO wd 


NON 


re ero) 


[* MATRIX MULTIPLICATION EXAMPLE PROGRAM 


PL/M-86 MAIN PROGRAM WHICH: 

A) INITIALIZES TWO INTEGER MATRICES 

B) MULTIPLIES THE TWO MATRICES AND STORES THE RESULT IN A 
THIRD MATRIX 

C) CALLS AN ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE PROCEDURE WHICH SEARCHES THE 
THIRD MATRIX FOR THE MAXIMUM VALUE 

D) CALLS A PL/M PROCEDURE WHICH CONVERTS THE MAXIMUM VALUE 
FROM INTEGER TO ASCII 

E) CALLS A PROCEDURE WHICH OUTPUTS THE ASCII CHARACTERS ON 
THE SYSTEM CONSOLE 


AF. 


EXECUTIONSVEHICLE: 
DO; 


/* FINDEMX - EXTERNAL ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE PROCEDURE WHICH SEARCHES A 
MATRIX FOR THE LARGEST ABSOLUTE MAGNITUDE. 
PARAMETERS: 
MATRIXSADR - ADDRESS OF THE MATRIX TO BE SEARCHED 
ROWS ~ NUMBER OF ROWS IN THE MATRIX 
COLS - NUMBER OF COLUMNS IN THE MATRIX 
* 
FINDSMX: PROCEDURE (MATRIXSPTR, ROWS, COLS! INTEGER EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (ROWS, COLS) INTEGER; 
DECLARE MATRIXSPTR POINTER; 
END FINDSMX; 


/* BINESDECSASC - BINARY TO DFCIMAL ASCIT CONVERSION PROCEDURE 
PARAMETERS: 
VALUE - INTEGER VALUF TO BRE CONVERTED TO ASCII 
CHARSARRAYSADR - ADDRESS OF & BYTE ARRAY WHERE ASCII 
STRING CONTAINING THE VALUE WILL BE STORED 
a7 
BINSDECSASC: PROCERURE (VALUE, CHARSARRAYSADR} ; 


DECLARE (VALUE, TEMP, I) INTEGER; 
DECLARE CHARSARRAYSADR POINTER; 
DECLARE (CHARSARRAY BASED CHARSARRAYSADR) (6) BYTE; 


IF VALUE < @ THEN 
DO; 
CHARSARRAY() = '-'; /* SIGN CHARACTER */ 
TEMP = -VALUE; * 
END; 
ELSE 
DO; 
CHARSARRAY (#) 
TEMP = VALUE; 
END; 
DO T = 5S TO 1] BY -1; 
CHARSARRAY (I) = UNSIGN(TEMP MOD 1) + 36H; 
TEMP = TEMP/)@¢; 
7* ASCII CHARACTERS ?f THRU 39 HEX REPRESENT THE DIGITS @ THRU 9. THUS 
TQ CONVERT AN INTEGER TO ASCII REPEATED DIVISIONS BY 10 AND ADDING 
THE REMATNDER TO 2@ HEX WILL ACCOMPLISH THE CONVERSION */ 
END; 


i 
+ 


END BINSDECSASC; 


7/* CO - EXTERNAL PROCENURE TO OUTPUT A CHARACTER TO THE SYSTEM CONSOLE. 
THIS PROCEDURE IS PART OF THE TSBC 957 LIBRARY FOR CONSOLE 1/0 
PARAMETER: 

“sy CHAR - ASCII CHARACTER TC BE OUTPUT ON THE CONSOLE 

CO: PROCEDURE (CHAR) EXTERNAL; 

DFCLARE CHAR PYTE; 

END CO; 


/* MATRIX DIMENSIONS */ 


DECLARE M LITERALLY '6'; 
DECLARE N LITERALLY 'S'; 


DECLARE P LITERALLY '3'; 


/7* THE THREE MATRICFS ARE DECLARED AS ARRAYS OF STRUCTURES. XSROW IS COMPOSED 
OF M STRUCTURES EACH OF WHICH IS COMPOSED OF N INTEGER ELEMENTS. THUS 


XSROW MAY BE THOUGHT OF AS A M X N MATRIX. THE MATRIX WILL BE STORED AS 
A ROW-ORDER MATRIX WITH THE ELEMENTS OF EACH ROW STORED IN ADJACENT MEMORY 


LOCATIONS. YSROW IS DECLARED AS AN X P MATRIX AND ZSROW AS AN X P MATRIX */ 


DECLARE XSROW(M) STRUCTURE (COL(N) INTEGER); 
DECLARE YSROW(N) STRUCTURE (COL(P) INTEGER) ; 
DECLARE Z2SROW(M) STRUCTURE (COL(P) INTEGER); 
DECLARE (1,J,K,MAX) INTEGER; 

DECLARE MAXSASCSARRAY (6) BYTE; 

DECLARE TEXT(*) BYTE DATA (*MAX VALUE = '); 
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7-2 


OO 


an 


36 
37 
28 
39 
ee 


4] 
42 
$3 
44 
45 


46 
47 
48 
49 
56 
£1 
52 
53 


54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


6 
6] 


f2 


/* INITIALIZE XSROW SUCH THAT THE FIRST ROW IS SET EQUAL TO @, THE SECOND 
ROW EQUAL TO 1, THE THIRD ROW EQUAL TO 2, ETC. #*#/ 


] DO I = #@ TO (M-1); 
2 DO J = @ TO (N-1); 
3 XSROW(I).COL(J) = I; 
3 END; 
2 END; 
/* INITIALIZE YS$ROW SUCH THAT THE FIRST COLUMN IS SET EQUAL TO @, THE 
SECOND COLUMN EQUAL TO -1, AND THE THIRD COLUMN EQUAL TC -2. */ 
] DO I = @ TO (N-1); 
2 DO J = @ TQ (P-1); 
3 YSROW(I).COL‘J) = -d; 
3 END; 
2 END; 
/* PERFORM MATRIX MULTIPLICATION */ 
J DC K = @ TO (P-1); 
2 pec I = A TO (M-1); 
3 ZEROW(I).COL(K) = A; /* SET ZSROW ELEMENT TO @ */ 
3 DO J = © TO (N-1); /* SUM THE PRODUCT OF XSROW ROW TERMS AND YSROW COLUMN TERMS */ 
4 ZSROW(I).COL(K) = ZSROW(I).COL(K) + ( XSROW(I).COL(J) * YS$ROW(J).COL(K) 
4 END; 
3 END; 
2 END; 
1 MAX = FINDSMX (@Z°SROW, M, P); /* FIND MAX VALUE OF ZSROW 4/ 
J CALL BINSDECSASC (MAX, @MAXSASCSARRAY); /* CONVERT TO DECIMAL ASCII */ 
1 DO I = @ TO (SIGNED(SIZE(TEXT)) - 1); /* OUTPUT HEADER TEXT */ 
2 CALL CO(TEXT(I)); 
2 END; 
J DO I = € TO S; /* OUTPUT ASCII MAX VALUE */ 
2 CALL COQ (MAXSASCSARRAY(I)); 
2 END; 
] END EXECUTIONSVEHICLE; 


MODULE INFORMATTON: 


CODE AREA SIZE = @225H 549D 
CONSTANT AREA SIZE = @# CGH 12D 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = f@onH 144D 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE = @(@8H kD 


37 LINES READ 
@ PROGRAM FRROR(S) 


END OF PL/M-85 COMPILATION 


ISIS-II MCS-86 ASSEMBLER ASSEMBLY OF MODULE FIND 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1:FIND.OBJ 
ASSEMBLER INVOKED BY: ASM86 :F1:FIND.ASM DEBUG 


LOC OBJ 


LINE SOURCE 


1 NAME FIND 

2 PUBLIC FINDMX 

3 ; 

4 i 

5 7 

6 : FINDMX 

7 ; ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE PROCEDURE TO FIND THE ELEMENT OF AN INTEGER 

8 ; MATRIX WITH THE LARGEST ABSOLUTE MAGNITUDE. THE VALUE OF THE 

9 : ELEMENT IS RETURNED IN THE AX REGISTER. 

10 : 

ll ; PL/M CALLING SEQUENCE: 

12 ; MAXSVALUE = FINDSMX(ADRSOFSMATRIX, #SOFSROWS, #SOFSCOLS) ; 

13 ; 

14 . PARAMETERS: 

15 i. ADRSOFSMATRIX - ADDRESS OF THE MATRIX WHICH WILL BE SEARCHED 
16 ; #SOFSROWS - NUMBER OF ROWS IN THE MATRIX 

17 ; #SOFSCOLS - NUMBER OF COLUMNS IN THE MATRIX 

18 ; 

19 ; PL/M WILL PASS THE THREE PARAMETERS IN THE CALL TO THIS PROCEDURE ON 
20 ; THE STACK. ON ENTRY TO THE PROCEDURE SP+6 WILL POINT TO THE FIRST 
21 3 PARAMETER (ADRSOFSMATRIX) AND SP+4 AND SP+2 WILL POINT TO THE SECOND 
22 ; AND THIRD PARAMETERS. 

23 ; 

24 i. THE PROCEDURE IS A TYPED PROCEDURE WHICH ASSIGNS THE MAXIMUM VALUE 
25 ° IN THE MATRIX TO A VARIABLE (IN THIS CASE MAXSVALUE) IN A PL/M 

26 ; ASSIGNMENT STATEMENT. TO ACCOMPLISH THIS ASSIGNMENT THE VALUE IS 

27 : RETURNED IN THE AX REGISTER. 

28 ; 

29 ; 

30 : THE ALGORITHM USED IS SIMILAR TO THE FOLLOWING PL/M CODE: 

31 is FOR I = @ TO (#SOFSROWS - 1); 

32 iH FOR J = @ TO (#SOFSCOLS - 1); 

33 : IF IABS(MATRIX(I).Y(J)) > IABS(MAX) THEN MAX = MATRIX(I).Y¥(J); 
34 . END; 

35 ; END; 

36 ; 

37 3 WHERE IABS (XYZ) REPRESENTS THE ABSOLUTE VALUE OF THE INTEGER XYZ 
38 7 

39 ; 
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@) 


LOC OBJ LINE SOURCE 


40 ; 

41 : DEFINE GROUPS TO CONFORM WITH PL/M-86 CONVENTIONS. DATA, STACK, AND 
42 7 CODE SEGMENTS WILL BE APPENDED TO THEIR RESPECTIVE SEGMENTS IN THE 
43 PL/M-&86 MODULES. 


44 DGROUP GROUP DATA,STACK 
45 CGROUP GROUP CODE 


46 ; 
47 ; INSTRUCT THE ASSEMBLER THAT THE DS, SS, AND CS REGISTERS WILL CONTAIN 
48 : THE BASE ADDRESS VALUES FOR THE DGROUP, DGROUP AND CGROUP GROUPS. 
49 ASSUME DS: DGROUP,SS:DGROUP,CS:CGROUP 
50 ; 
51 F 
52 ; 
53 peeked kee heEeDATA SEGMENT 
54 : 
---- 55 DATA SEGMENT WORD PUBLIC ‘DATA' 
aaee Bane 56 MAX DW 0 
---- 57 DATA ENDS 
58 7 
59 pa kaadek ee eee eKSTACK SEGMENT 
6” . 
---- 4) STACK SEGMENT STACK ‘STACK! 
eaae (14 62 DW 14 DUP (@) ;RESERVE 13 WORDS OF STACK FOR MONITOR 
reap 
AQ ;AND 1 WORD FOR FINDMX PROCEDURE 
suas 64 STACK ENDS 
55 i 
66 pasate kee kee eeRCODE SEGMENT 
67 : 
---- 68 CODE SEGMENT BYTE PUBLIC 'CODE' 
§ ; 
7 ;PARAMETERS ON STACK, DISPLACEMENT FROM TOS INCREASED BY TWO DUE TO INITIAL PUSH 
ACO6S) 71 NO OF ROWS EQU WORD PTR [BP+6] 
nen4'] 72 NO OF COLS EQU WORD PTR [BP+4} 
ares [] 73 ADR_OF_MATRIX EQU WORD PTR [{BP+8] 
74 7 
pepe 75 FINDMX PROC NEAR ;PROCEDURE DECLARATION 
geoe 55 76 PUSH BP ;SAVE BP REGISTER 
900) 8BBEC 77 MOV BP,SP ;BP POINTS TO PARAMETERS ON STACK 
0643 3302 78 XOR DX,DX ;SET DX = ABS OF CURRENT MAX = @ 
7085 SBFA 79 MOV DI,DX ;DI = I(ROW INDEX) = @ 
0@07 SBF2 80 MOV SI,DX :SI = J(COLUMN INDEX) = 6 
#809 89160000 R @) MOV MAX , DX ;MAX = CURRENT MAX = @ 
B@AD 8B4EN4 82 MOV CX,NO_OF_COLS 
6018 DIE) a3 SHL Cx. :CX = (#SOFSCOLS) * 2 
84 :TERMINATION FOR J(SI) INDEX 
AAl2 ®BSEPB 85 MOV BX,ADR OF MATRIX ;ADRSOFSMATRIX PARAMETER 
86 y= :BX POINTS TO FIRST ELEMENT OF A GIVEN ROW 
AOlS RBAg 87 ABC: MOV AX, [BX] [ST] ;GET ELEMENT OF MATRIX 
0017 @BCO 8e OR AX,AX ;SET FLAGS 
9819 7982 8° JNS DEF ;JUMP IF SIGN = @ 
e818 F7DB 97 NEG AX JNEGATE TO FORM POSITIVE NUMBER 
(@1D 3BC? 91 DEF: CMP AX, DX ;COMPARE TO CURRENT MAX 
POIF 7CA7 92 JL xYZ ;JUMP IF LESS THAN CURRENT MAX 
¢¢2) BBDe 93 MOV DX, AX ;MOVE TO ABS OF CURRENT MAX 
7023 Spee 94 MOV Ax, (BX] [ST] ;MOVE MATRIX VALUE TO CURRENT MAY” 
FC25 A3RBeO R 95 MOV MAX, AX 
AG2R 83C6G2 96 XYZ: ADD SI,2 ; INCREMENT J INDEX BY TWO 
AA 2B 3BF) Q7 CMP SI,CX ;END OF THIS ROW ?? 
A@2D 72E6 98 JB ABC ;IF NO, LOOP BACK FOR NEXT ELEMENT OF THIS ROW 
JA2F 8D18 a9 LEA BX, [BX+SI] ;BX = BX + (2 * #SOFSCOLS), BX POINTS TO NEXT ROW 
743) BEARBO 100 MOV S1,4 ;J = @ 
2934 47 101 INC DI I =I +1 
0735 3B7E06 102 CMP DI,NO OF ROWS ;LAST ROW ?? 
7038 72DB 103 JB ABC ;IF NO, DO THE NEXT ROW 
@83A AlBORO R 104 MOV AX,MAX ;RETURN MAX VALUE IN AX REGISTER 
@@3D 5D 105 POP BP ;RESTORE BP REGISTER 
@03E C2A6a0 106 RET 6 ; INCREMENT SP BY 6 AND RETURN TO CALLER 
1@7 ; 
108 FINDMX ENDP 
1¢9 ; 
---- 118 CODE ENDS 
lll : 
112 END 
SYMBOL TABLE LISTING 
NAME TYPE VALUE ATTRIBUTES 
??SEG .. . . SEGMENT SIZE=0@00H PARA PUBLIC 
ABC... . .  L NEAR @#035H CODE 
ADR_OF_MATRIX V WORD O7G@8H [BP] 
CGROUP. . . . GROUP CODE 
CODE. . . . . SEGMENT SIZE=@041H BYTE PUBLIC '‘CODE' 
DATA. . . . . SEGMENT SIZE=@802H WORD PUBLIC 'DATA' 
DEF... . .  L NEAR @Q01DH CODE 
DGROUP. . . . GROUP DATA STACK 
FINDMX. . . . L NEAR €€GGH CODE PUBLIC 
MAX . . . . . V WORD CAGG@H DATA 
NO OF COLS. . V WORD 6004H [BP] 
NO_OF_ROWS. . V WORD CO@6H [BP] 
STACK . . . . SEGMENT SIZE=@01CH PARA STACK 'STACK' 
XYZ . . 2... + L NEAR @@28H CODE 


ASSEMBLY COMPLETE, NO ERRORS FOUND 
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ISTS-IT ORL-@46, VI. 


INVOKED BY: 


ORL&S 3: F):MATRIX.OBJ,:FJ:FIND.OBJ,SBCIOS.LIB ORIGIN (140F~H) 


INPUT MODULES INCLUDED: 
:F1:MATRIX.OBJ (RXFCUTSONVEHICLE) 
:F1:FIND. OBJ (FIND) 
SBCTOS.LIB(SBCCO) 


RESULT WRITTEN TO :F]:MATRIX(EXECUTTONVEHICLE) 
START ADDRESS [TS (C]@60H,7A#2H) 


START LTH ALIGN NAME CLASS 
@1Q0AH 2ACH G /GS/ CGROUP 
PIOFA@H 225H w CODE (EXECUTIONVEHICLE) CODE 
@)225H 4148 B CODE (FIND) CODE 
#1266H 3AH W CODE (SBCCO) CODE 
/GE/ CGROUP 
@12ACH D@H G /GS/ DGROUP 
@12AGH CH W CONST (EXECUTIONVEHICLE) CONST 
fF12ACH HH W CONST (SBCCO) CONST 
@12ACH 9CH W DATA(EXECUTIONVEHICLE) DATA 
@133CH 2H w DATA (FIND) DATA 
@133EH CH W DATA (SBCCO) DATA 
@134AH 26H SW STACK STACK 
@137¢H ?H Ww MEMORY MEMORY 
/GE/ DGROUP 
? 370H AH G ? ?SEG (FIND) (NULL) 
DEBUG MAP OF :F1:MATRIX(EXECUTIONVEHICLE) 
MODULE: EXECUTTONVEHICLE @1@0H,@1E1H 


612AH, 2@DOH 
010 0H,?1B5H 
712AH, AGRCH 
01 2AH, AAPEH 
012AH, 7O10H 
#12AH,AG4CH 
712AH, CA6AH 
012AH, 208EH 
O12AH, 0090H 
#1 2AH, #9 2H 
#12AH, 94H 
01 2AH, AAIGH 
12AH, ?O@GH 
0100@H,?1BSH 
7100H,?1B8H 
#107H,@)C2H 
9100H,A1C8H 
a1¢¢H,@1DJH 
@160H,A1D4H 
7100H,01DAH 


SYMBOL: MEMORY 
SYMBOL: BINDECASC 
SYMBOL: TEMP 
SYMBOL: I 

SYMBOL: XROW 
SYMBOL: YROW 
SYMBCL: ZROW 


SYMBOL: I 
SYMBOL: J 
SYMBOL: K 
SYMBOL: MAX 
SYMBCL: MAXASCARRAY 
SYMBOL: TEXT 
LINE ff: 6 
LINE #: 1@ 
LINE #: 12 
LINE #: 12 
LINE #: 14 
LINE #: 16 
LINE #: 17 


(#1ACGH, @1FBH 
A100H,@21 32H 
7P1AAH, F2)FH 
@10@H,@221H 
#126H,@002H 
7100H,@@21H 
C10GH,7A32H 
710CH, 0A 4BH 
C1AAH,ARS4H 
?1¢76H,A#ASDH 
Tf J7CH, PESEH 
@1GCHH, AATFH 
?1C7H, PFO9CH 
(1¢GH, AAASH 
8140H, @#BAEH 
(1@0H,O8@BFH 
@1@0H, OADCH 
(10@H, PAETH 
0160H, MAFBH 
P1@@H,O13FH 
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LINE #: 


LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 


oe be 06 ee 0e of es ce ee ee 


oe 


C1l@¢H,@13°H 
A10@H, C14 2H 
Q1ACH, Al14BH 
H1@AH,F1ISEH 
M10@H, @1A9H 
01@0H,@17AH 
C1ACH, O185H 
8140H,O18EH 
A1@@6H,f1°FH 
O1@@H,?1AAH 
(-100H,%1B3H 


0180H,@23AH 
8100H,@242H 
0100H,0225H 
@12AH,@@09CH 
@1@0H,@24DH 
@1@@H,0225H 


€100H,@266H 


LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
LINE 
MODULE: 
SYMBOL: 
SYMBOL: 
SYMBOL: 
SYMBOL: 
SYMBOL: 
PUBLIC: 
MODULE: 
PUBLIC: 


me SE ETE A te EE Ot 
oe ee 00 oe te se te ee 88 oe 8e 


62 

FIN 
ABC 
DEF 
FINDMX 
MAX 
XYZ 
FINDMX 
SBCCO 
co 


APPENDIX C 


PROGRAM LISTING FOR EXECUTIONSVEHICLE MODULE WITH CODE EXPANSION 


PL/M-86 COMPILER EXECUTIONVEHICLE 


ISIS-II PL/M-86 V1.@ COMPILATION OF MODULE EXECUTIONVEHICLE 
NO OBJECT MODULE REQUESTED 


COMPILER INVOKED BY: PLM86 :F]):MATRIX.PLM DEBUG CODE NOOBJECT PRINTS: F1:MATRIX.XLS) 


/* MATRIX MULTIPLICATION EXAMPLE PROGRAM 


PL/M-86 MAIN PROGRAM WHICH: 

A) INITIALIZES TWO INTEGER MATRICES 

B) MULTIPLIES THE TWO MATRICES AND STORES THE RESULT IN A 
THIRD MATRIX 

C)} CALLS AN ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE PROCEDURE WHICH SEARCHES THE 
THIRD MATRIX FOR THE MAXIMUM VALUE 

D) CALLS A PL/M PROCEDURE WHICH CONVERTS THE MAXIMUM VALUE 
FROM INTEGER TO ASCII 

E) CALLS A PROCEDURE WHICH OUTPUTS THE ASCII CHARACTERS ON 
THE SYSTEM CONSOLE 

ara 


] EXECUTIONSVEHTCLE: 
DO; 


/* FINDS*X - EXTERNAL ASSEMBLY LANCUAGE PROCEDURE WHICH SEARCHES A 
MATRIX FOR THE LARGEST ABSOLUTE MAGNITUDE. 
PARAMETERS: 
MATRIXSADR - ADDRESS OF THE MATRIX TO BE SEARCHED 
ROWS ~ NUMBER OF ROWS IN THE MATRIX 
COLS - NUMBER OF COLUMNS IN THE MATRIX 


*/ 
2 ) FINDSMX: PROCENURE (MATRIXSPTR, ROWS, COLS) INTEGER EXTERNAL; 
2 ? DECLARE (ROWS, COLS) INTEGER; 
4 2 DECLARE MATRIXSPTR POINTER; 
5 ? END FINDSMX; 
a 
/* BINSDECSASC - BINARY TO DECIMAL ASCII CONVERSION PROCEDURE 
PARAMETERS: 
VALUE - INTEGER VALUE TO BE CONVERTED TO ASCII 
CHARSARRAYSADR - ADDRESS OF 6 BYTE ARRAY WHERE ASCII 
STRING CONTAINING THE VALUE WILL BE STORED 
*/ 
6 ] BINSNECSASC: PROCEDURE (VALUE, CHARSARRAYSADR); 
3; STATEMENT # 4 
BINDECASC PROC NEAR 
@)BS 55 PUSH BP 
01B6 €&BEC MOV BP,SP 
7 2 DECLARE (VALUE, TEMP, I) INTEGER; 
8 2 DECLARE CHARSARRAYSADR POINTER; 
9 2 DECLARE (CHARSARRAY BASED CHARSARRAYSADR) (6) BYTE; 
10 2 IF VALUE < @ THEN 
3; STATEMENT 4% 14 
@1BR Bl7ECABARA CMP [BP] .VALUE, @H 
F1BD 7083 JL $+5H 
A1BF E°l]2n@a JMP Ql 
1) 2 ; 
12 3 CHARSARRAY(@) = ‘-'; /* SIGN CHARACTER */ 
: STATEMENT # )2 
G1C2 S8BS5E@4 MCV BX, "BP) . CHARARRAYADR 
61C5 C5@72D MOV CHARARRAY [BX] , 2DH 
13 3 TEMP = -VALUE; 
3 STATEMENT # 12 
CF 1C&8 864506 MOV AX, [BP]. VALUE 
G01CB F7bDe NEG AX 
FICD RBHRHPBCO MOV TEMP,AX 
14 3 END; 
; STATEMENT #4 14 
71D] E9ADGA JMP @2 
@l: 
ELSE 
TS 2 DO; 
14 3 CHARSARRAY(?#) = '+!'; 
; STATEMENT # 15 
C1bD4 BBSEG4 MOV BX, 'BP1,. CHARARRAYADR 
C1D7 C6A72B MOV CHARARRAY 'BX1, ?BH 
17 2 TEMP = VALUE; 
3 STATEMENT #@ 17 
(fJDA OB 42506 MOV AX, [BP].VALUE 
P1iDD AROaASV RAG MCV TEMP,AX 
18 3 END; 
A2:; 
19 2 NO I = & TO 1 BY -l; 
3 STATEMENT # 19 
CIE) CTABFP2ZAOCASGE MGV T, 5H 
G1E7 Ea?sre JIMP a5 
@2: 
QO)1EA C)C5AP2COFFFF ADD I, @FFFFH 
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2e 


2] 


22 


oy, 
2s 
24 


27 
9 
29 


TF 


N 


Q5; 


1,)H 
$+5H 
e4 


CHARSARRAY (I) = UNSIGN(TEMP MOD 10) + 34H; 


e 
AX, TEMP 
CX, GAH 
DX,DX 
Cx 
DX, 301 
BX, (BP].CH 
SI,1I 


'BX]. CHARA 


STATEMENT # 2¢ 


ARARRAYADR 
RRAY!'STJ],DL 


STATEMENT # 2] 


/* ASCTI CHARACTERS 3@ THRU 39 HEX REPRESENT THE DIGITS # THRU 9. THUS 
TO CONVERT AN INTEGER TO ASCII REPEATED DIVISIONS BY 1@ AND ADDING 


THE REMAINDER TO 3@ HEX WILL ACCOMPLISH THE CONVERSION */ 


?1F@ RlL2ER PP RAlCA CMP 
C2FS = 7D@3 JGE 
AlFe® E92670 JIMP 
?lFB BBeSAnEA MOV 
AIFF BOGBAGE MOV 
@2¢@2 31D2 XOR 
A204 F7FO IDIV 
8206 81C0?2806A ADD 
C20A 6 RBSERA MOV 
A20D 28&B3680200 MOV 
@2)) 88)¢ MOV 
TEMP = TEMP/1)@; 
F212 eaBRareas MOV 
4217 99 CWD 
A218 F7E9 IDIV 
621A 89868000 MOV 
END; 
OP?2IE ESCIFF JMP 
@e; 
END BINSDECSASC; 
9221) SD POP 
F222 C2r4ue RET 
BINDECASC 
/* CO 


a 


CO: PROCEDURE 


DECLARE 
END CO; 


AX, TEMP 
Cx 
TEMP,AX 


. 
’ 


. 
‘ 


ENDP 


STATEMENT # 22 


STATEMENT # 22 


- EXTERNAL PROCEDURE TO OUTPUT A CHARACTFR TO THE SYSTEM CONSOLE, 
THIS PROCEDURE IS PART OF THE ISBC 9&7 LIBRARY FOR CONSOLE 1/0 
PARAMETER: 


CHAR -~ ASCII CHAR 


(CHAR) 
CHAR BYTE; 


ACTER TC BE 


EXTERNAL; 


/* MATRIX DIMENSTONS *,/ 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


/* THE THREE MATRICES ARE DECLARED AS ARRAYS OF STRUCTURES. 
OF M STRUCTURES EACH OF WHICH IS CCMPOSED OF 
XSROW MAY BE THOUGHT OF AS A M X N MATRIX, 


A ROW-ORDER MATRIX WITH THE FLEMENTS OF EACH ROW STORED 
YSROW IS DECLARED AS A N X P MATRIX AND ZSROW AS AN X P MATRIX 


LOCA 
DECLARE 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 


DECLARE 
NECLARE 
DECLARE 


M LITERALLY 'G'; 
N LITERALLY '5'; 
P LITERALLY '2'; 


TIONS. 
XSROW(M) 
YSROW (N} 
ZSROW(M) 


STRUCTUR 
STRUCTUR 
STRUCTUR 


(I,.7,K,MAX) INTEG 
MAXSASCSARRAY (5) 
TEXT(*) BYTE DNATA 


OUTPUT ON THE CONSOLE 


E (COL(N) INTESER); 


E (COL(P) 


INTESER) ; 


E (COL(P) INTEGER); 


ER; 
BYTE; 
("MAX VALUE 


= '); 


N INTEGER ELEMENTS. 


THE MATRIX WILL BE STORED AS 
IN ADJACENT MEMORY 


XfROW IS COMPOSED 
THUS 


/* INITIALIZE XSROW SUCH THAT THE FIRST ROW IS SET FQUAL TO %, THE SECOND 


EQUAL T9 1, THE THIRD ROW EQUAL TO 2, 


ROW 
DC i = € TO {(M-1); 
CA@2 FA CLI 
AAG82 ZERFIGHFEEF MOV 
care BCARFD MOV 
A@0B 8BEC MOV 
AFOAD 16 PUSH 
BA@E IF POP 
(@OF FB STI 
681A C7AHE2AC-F AHO MOV 
(6; 
0716 B1l3E820005eaAn CMP 
CPAIC FER3 JLE 
FALE ES2CERea JMP 
DO J = @ TO (N-1); 
PP 21 C7E6B4eRNRRE MOV 
CE: 

AF27 RBlL3ZER4EA0R4RR CMP 
0420 FER JLE 
CQ?AF E°922¢0¢ IMP 

XSROW(I).COL(J) = I; 
SAI2 RBRABIET MOV 
ORIG BOPAC MOV 
VP FTES IMUL. 
AAPR 8BI684eF MOV 
OQO3F DIEA SRL 
An4] R9C2 MOV 
OHC42 PRPER2TY MCV 
FAA? agRarpene MOV 

END; 


° 
’ 


ETC. 


STATEMENT # 36 


SS,CS: @@STACKS FRAME 


SP,@@STACK 
BP,SP 

SS 

DS 


. 
c 


‘ 

AX,] 

CX, CAH 
CX 

ST,J 

SI, 
RX,AX 
CK, T 


SOFFSET 


STATEMENT # 37 


STATEMENT # 2& 


'BX].XROWIST) OX 
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an 


42 


43 


oe 


45 


AG 


48 


49 


nN 


A AAB 
705] 


EN 


@e054 
CRSA 


/* 
DO 
#@5D 


6763 
G69 
@F6B 


OAGE 


GA74 
2A7A 
647C 


007F 
4083 
A085 
8A86 
OARA 
@AsD 
O@SsF 
6093 
@095 
697 
AAIB 


AAnoC 
QAA2 


EN 


ACAS 
A@AB 


/* 
DO 


CEAE 


PnBd 
COBA 
AFBC 


PCBF 


rACS 


eecB 
AACD 


OFDea 
fF AD4 
A AD7 
FEDS 
eeDD 
BADE 
POE] 


ACE7 


(CED 
AGF 2 
@OFS 


AOFS 
(OFC 
OCFF 
0101 
81¢5 
#107 
#178 
81eAC 
81¢F 
#111 
#115 
All? 
#119 
#71D 
@LIE 
A122 
8123 
0127 
#129 


PISMER4AAFAIOE 
E°D3FF 
@°; 
D; 


BLFKHE2AAG1EH 
E°BOFF 
fay: 


ADD 
JMP 


ADD 
JMP 


J; 


/* 


ZSROW(1).COL(K) + 


> 
c 


; 


CX . 
(BX1.YROW! 


J,1H 
e112 


I,18 
Ola 


. 
’ 


° 
é 


1,5H 
S+SH 
9)7 


/* SET ZSROW 


e 
AX, I 
CX, 4H 
cx 
SI,K 
SI,1 
BX,AX 
'BX].ZROW! 


SUM THE PRODUCT OF xXSROW ROW TERMS AND YSROW COLUMN TERMS */ 


J,@H 


J,4H 
$+5H 


@19 


AX,I 
CX,VAH 


AX, [BX].YR 


INITIALIZE YSROW SUCH THAT 
SECOND COLUMN EQUAL TO -1I, 
I = @¢ TO (N-1); 
C7TOGB2AFOAEA MOV 
@1A: 
B813E8280C4AF CMP 
7E03 JLE 
E9408 JMP 
DO J = @ TO (P-1); 
C7H68400RA00 MOV 
@12: 
813E840880200 CMP 
7E@3 JLE 
E92680 JMP 
YSROW(I).COL(J) = - 
&®BA68 400 MOV 
F7D8 NEG 
56 PUSH 
8BA68209 MOV 
B9G6G0 MOV 
F7E9 IMUL 
8B368400 MOV 
DLE4 SHL 
89C3 MOV 
59 POP 
89884768 MOV 
END; 

B1EK6B4AHF1EC ADD 
E9CFFF JMP 
A) 3: 

D; 

BleRhB20a01eF ADD 
ESB SFF JIMP 
@]] 

PERFORM MATRIX MULTTPLICATIJON */ 
K = @ TO (P-)); 
CT7AGBGAABE HE MOV 
14; 
LIBZERSAPA2DG CMP 
FEF3 JLE 
E9ecreA JMP 
CO .— = @ TO (M-}); 
CTHGP AEE RPE? MOV 
P16: 
PIZER2AAG5EEF CMP 
TEA3 JLE 
E°72¢¢ JMP 
ZSROW(I).COL(K) = °; 
PBPSE240 MOV 
BOAA696 MOV 
F7E9 IMUL 
OB 3686EAR MOV 
DIES SHL 
&9C3 MOV 
CTBPSEBAROAF MOV 
00 J = @ TO (N-]); 
cC7eAB40e0Rae— MOV 
@1e: 
S12E84ne RAGE CMP 
7E@3 JLE 
E941 60 JIMP 
ZSROW(I).COL(K) = 
8BO68 202 MOV 
BOPACE MOV 
F7E9 IMUL 
8B3684N8 MOV 
DIEF SHL 
50 PUSH 
8BO68400 MOV 
ROA6AL MOV 
F7E9 IMUL 
B8BIE86HA MOV 
DIE? SHL 
8903 MOV 
8B814#00 MOV 
5B POP 
F7A8A40@ IMUL 
50 PUSH 
8BA68 200 MOV 
F7E9 IMUL 
89C 2 “MOV 


BX ; 
[BX]. XROW 
AX ; 
AX,I 

Cx 

BX,AX 
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STATEMENT 4 39 


STATEMENT 4 4° 


STATEMENT #4 41 


STATEMENT # 42 


STATEMENT # 43 


1 
SI] ,CX 


STATEMENT # 44 


STATEMENT # 45 


STATEMENT # 45 


STATEMENT q# ¢7 


ELEMENT TO Ff 
STATEMENT 4 48 


ST1,CH 


STATEMENT # 49 


STATEMENT # 5@ 


OW'DI] 
1 

SI] 

1 


THE FIRST COLUMN IS SET EQUAL TO @, 
AND THE THIRD COLUMN EQUAL TO -2. 


ay 


THE 
af 


( XSROW(I).COL(J) * YSROW(J).COL(K) 


712B 58 POP AX pol 
@12C @1815Ere ADD ‘BX].ZROW{DI} ,AX 
St 4 END; 
STATEMENT # 51 
A132 81868400100 ADD J,1H 
@135 EB4FF JMP S18 
A119: 
52 3 END; 
; STATEMENT # 52 
A139 RIASE2N0FB1OF ADD T,1H 
@13F E983FF JMP O16 
017: 
Sat END; 
; STATEMENT # $2 
7142 elréessarniee ADD K,JH 
@148 EOSOFF JMP aya 
@IF: 
RA ] MAX = FINDSMX (@7SROW, P); /* FIND MAX VALUE OF Z2SROW */ 
; STATEMENT # 54 
914B BSSERA MCV AX, OFFSET (ZROW) 
Cl4E 5A PUSH AX 1 
214F Bancee MOV AX, 5H 
C152 5A PUSH AX 7 2 
@152 Bar3Ke MOV AX, 3H 
AISA St PUSH AX ae. 
4157 Eserer CALL F INDMX 
AISA 89N68RAD MOV MAX, AX 
55 1 CALL BINSDECSASC (MAX, @®MAXSASCSARRAY); /* CONVERT TO DECIMAL ASCII */ 
; STATEMENT # 55 
G15E FF3688Ae PUSH MAX pul 
#162 B&SAAB MOV AX, OFFSET (MAXASCARRAY ) 
®165 Se PUSH AX 7 2 
#166 EB4CER CALL BINDECASC 
96 1 DO I = @ TO (SIGNED(SIZE(TEXT)) - 1); /* OUTPUT HEADER TEXT */ 
; STATEMENT # S6 
F169 C70682n00E8 MOV 1,GH 
@26: 
@1S6F €13E82008BRB CMP I,€BH 
6175 7E#3 JLE $+5H 
0177 £9149%% JMP @2)] 
57 2 CALL CO(TEXT(I)); 
; STATEMENT # 57 
PITA RB1EB208 MOV BX,I 
G17E FFB7GA90 PUSH TEXTIBX]); 1 
9182 Eengea CALL co 
58 2 END; 
; STATEMENT # 58 
A185 81A6820aF1 08 ADD I,]H 
918B FCEILFF IMP 428 
22] 
52.1 DO I = @ TO 5; /* OUTPUT ASCIT MAX VALUE */ 
; STATEMENT # 59 
PLEE C7068 2GNnBEAG MOV I,CH 
022: 
@194 S£13E8 260506 CMP T,SH 
Q19A 7EP2 JLE $+5H 
A19C E914Ae JMP @23 
f@ = 2 CALL CO(MAXSASCSARRAY(T)); 
; STATEMENT # 60 
AlOF eBlEA2ER MOV Bx,I 
091A? FFB78AG0 PUSH MAXASCARRAY BX]; 1 
P1A7 FeeARA CALL co 
Al 2 END; 
; STATEMENT # 6] 
CJAA 818h82e8018F ADD I,JH 
Al1B@ EQEIFF JMP @22 
@23: 
$2) END EXECUTIONSVEHICLE; 
; STATEMENT # 42 
#1B3 FB STI 
(1B4 F4 HLT 
MODULE INFORMATION: 
CODE AREA SIZE = 6225H 549D 
CONSTANT AREA SIZE = @A@GCH 12D 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = @896H 144D 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE = @@@8H 8D 


137 LINES READ 
@ PROGRAM ERROR (S) 


END OF PL/M-86 COMPILATION 
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I, INTRODUCTION 


As the microcomputer system found its way into 
more and more demanding applications the need 
became clear for a new and innovative solution to 
the old problem of providing timely response to 
real world events. This need was never clearer 
than in the field of communications where 
throughput and response time are the keys to 
success. The iSBC 544 Intelligent Communica- 
tions Controller (ICC) is the vanguard of a family 
of intelligent slave computers that provide a 
unique and powerful answer to the needs of the 
microcomputer user. 


This application note is intended to introduce the 
reader to the intelligent slave concept in general 
and the iSBC 544 board in particular. After a 
brief overview of the evolution of the concept and 
the features it provides, the hardware and 
software aspects of the controller are studied. 
Following this a summary of various system 
throughput tests is examined to evaluate the 
performance of the intelligent slave versus more 
traditional system architectures. We then study 
two example applications of the product and 
relate the earlier discussions to the real world. 
Finally, some system software is presented that 
handles all data transfer duties between master 
single board computers and intelligent slaves on 
the MULTIBUS system bus. More detailed 
information on many of the topics covered in this 
note can be found in the related publications 
listed in the front-piece. 


Il. OVERVIEW 
Intelligent Slave Architecture 


Over the years, component technology has 
increased at a rapid pace going from discrete 
components (eg. transistors) to integrated circuits 
(eg. TTL devices) to programmable peripheral 
controllers (eg. Intel 8251A Universal Synchro- 
nous/Asynchronous Receiver/Transmitter) to 
fully intelligent slave devices (eg. Intel 8041A 
Universal Peripheral Interface). At the system 
level the evolution followed a similar path using 
the increasing component technology to create 
more and more powerful system building blocks. 
The iSBC 508 I/O board used TTL logic to provide 
digital I/O expansion for iSBC computers. The 
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iSBC 534 board took advantage of programmable 
LSI devices to provide a programmable commu- 
nications expansion board. Now, with the advent 
of the iSBC 544 Intelligent Communications 
Controller, a new level of system capability is 
made possible with the fully intelligent slave 
controller. 


The cornerstone of the intelligent slave architec- 
ture is the dual port memory. Through the use of 
this shared memory space, a fast and efficient 
protocol can be established to allow for coopera- 
tion between master and intelligent slave in 
solving the needs of the application system. In 
addition to the shared memory, the CPU on the 
intelligent slave also has some local RAM and 
local PROM storage for programs. By using this 
architecture the advantages of multiprocessing 
and Direct Memory Access (DMA) controllers are 
blended together. Unlike DMA controllers, the 
intelligent slave works totally within its own data 
space. Therefore, it is not affected by bus traffic 
nor does it add to this traffic. And, since the on- 
board CPU gets its instructions from local PROM 
instead of predefined hard-wired logic or micro- 
code, the user has total flexibility in defining the 
functions the intelligent slave will assume in the 
overall system. 


Although the contents of an intelligent slave 
make it look very similar to a single board 
computer, the assumption of the slave role pro- 
vides a distinct advantage. By performing duties 
for a master single board computer, the slave 
relieves the master of low-level processing duties 
and at the same time is itself relieved of system 
responsibilities. 


In order to position the iSBC 544 product and 
outline what features it brings to the application 
system it is necessary to define the functions 
involved with communicating data. The three 
main functional divisions are illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1. At the lowest level the physical intercon- 
nection is maintained. This level involves such 
standards as RS232C which defines the require- 
ments for transmitting bits from point to point. 


The data transmission level involves the transfer 
of bytes and/or blocks of data from devices to 
computers and from node to node in computer 
networks. The hardware dependent software 
such as interrupt service and device polling is 


DATA PROCESSING 


DATA TRANSMISSION 


PHYSICAL INTERCONNECTION 


Figure 1. Layering of Communication System Functions 


part of this level as are handlers for standard 
protocols such as SDLC, HDLC, Bisync and X.25 
or special purpose schemes and custom protocols. 


The highest level performs the actual processing 
of the data and calls upon the lower levels to move 
the data from place to place. The application 
software resides at this level as do some high level 
software functions such as program to program 
and process to process communications packages. 


Now that we have a map of system functions to 
guide us, it is possible to gain an understanding of 
the usefulness of a product like the iSBC 544 
Intelligent Communications Controller. If an 
iSBC 534 board (which contains four USART 
devices) was included to handle the expansion of 
serial I/O capacity the mapping of system 
functions would look like that shown in Figure 
2. The four USARTs on the board would handle 
the physical interconnection but due to the lack of 
intelligence on the board the master CPU would 
be burdened with all of the data transmission 
duties in addition to its real duty, data processing. 


When an iSBC 544 board is used in the system, 
the mapping of system functions is as shown in 
Figure 3. The physical interconnection is still 
handled by the USARTs on the board but now the 
on-board CPU can be programmed to assume the 
data transmission duties. With an intelligent 
slave in the system, the master CPU is freed to 
concentrate on the data processing functions and 
the end result is that each function in the system 
is handled in the most efficient manner possible. 
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MASTER SINGLE BOARD COMPUTER 


DATA PROCESSING 
DATA TRANSMISSION 


MULTIBUS SYSTEM BUS 


Figure 2. Mapping of System Functions with 
iSBC 534 Board 


DATA PROCESSING 


MULTIBUS SYSTEM BUS 


iSBC 544 BOARD 


DATA TRANSMISSION 


PHYSICAL INTERCONNECTION 


Figure 3. Mapping of System Functions with 
iSBC 544 Board 


The iSBC 544 Board 


The iSBC 544 Intelligent Communications 
Controller contains: 


e An Intel 8085A CPU operating at 2.76 MHz. 


e Sockets for up to 8K bytes of read only memory 
(user can choose Intel 2716, 2316E or 2732 
devices). 


e 16K bytes of dynamic, dual port Random 
Access Memory (RAM). 


@ 256 bytes of static local RAM. 


e Four Intel 8251A USARTs with programmable 
baud rates. 


e Two Intel 8253 Programmable Interval Timers. 


e Intel 8155 parallel interface providing 22 
parallel I/O lines and one 14 bit interval 
timer. Various input and output lines are 
dedicated to provide an interface to a Bell 801 
or equivalent Automatic Call Unit (ACU). 


@ 8259A Priority Interrupt Controller. 


HI. HARDWARE CONSIDERATIONS 


This section of the application note will focus on 
the iSBC 544 hardware and will outline the 
features of the board and its uses. Appendix A 
contains simplified logic diagrams of the iSBC 
544 board which can be referenced in the follow- 
ing discussions. 


Two Mode Operation 


The iSBC 544 board is capable of operating in one 
of two modes; 1) intelligent slave and 2) stand- 
alone communications computer. The mode can 
either be set with a switch or it can be “‘toggled”’ 
via a software driven flip-flop on the board. In 
the intelligent slave mode the CPU on the iSBC 
544 board operates strictly within its on-board 
resources. Communications with 8-bit and 16-bit 
master single board computers is accomplished 
through the dual port memory. Since the on- 
board CPU executes code out of its local PROM 
program storage the system designer is free to 
define which functions the slave will assume in 
the system design. As discussed earlier, this 
could include all or part of the system data 
transmission duties or could involve application 
specific duties such as terminal format control, 
code conversion or terminal input editing. 
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In the stand-alone mode, the logic on the board 
disables off board access to the dual port RAM 
and the bus buffers are used to allow the on-board 
CPU to access expansion memory and I/O on the 
MULTIBUS system bus. In this mode the iSBC 
544 board drives the bus busy (BUSY/) control 
line active disallowing any other bus master 
access to the bus. The stand-alone communica- 
tions computer is capable of performing all of the 
functions of the applications system. Referring 
once again to the diagram of the functions of a 
communication system, the stand-alone commu- 
nications computer, with or without system 
expansion, is responsible for all data transmis- 
sion and data processing functions. In small 
applications requiring multiple serial lines the 
stand-alone iSBC 544 controller is a perfect fit. 


In very special circumstances it is possible to 
share the system bus by toggling the mode set 


flip-flop between master and slave mode. Figure 4 


iSBC 544 
BOARD 


SET 
MASTER MODE 
FLIP/FLOP 


INITIALIZE 
204 


iSBC 204 
CONTROLLER 


SET-UP 
TRANSFER 


RESET 
MASTER MODE 
FLIP/FLOP 


YES 
PERFORM 
OPERATION 


INTERRUPT 


TO SIGNAL 
COMPLETION 
SET MASTER 
MODE 
FLIP/FLOP 
CHECK 


Figure 4. iSBC 544 Controller Running iSBC 204 
Disk Controller 


PERFORM 
ON-BOARD 
PROCESSING 


shows the flow chart for a routine (code in 
Appendix B) that makes use of the “software 
switch” to operate an iSBC 204 Diskette Control- 
ler. Using the iSBC 544 board in a system with 
DMA devices is not recommended except in cases 
where DMA accesses are short and relatively 
rare. The use of the CPU for the handling of other 
system devices could seriously degrade its 
performance as a communications controller. 
However, this capability could be extremely 
useful in a system such as a small message store 
and forward where the disk traffic is not heavy 
and including a CPU card just to handle the disk 
would be wasteful. Use of the “‘software switch” 
to share the bus with another iSBC CPU is not 
advised because of the amount of protocol that 
would be required to keep the CPUs from interfer- 
ing with each other on the bus. 


Dual Port RAM 


Figure 5 illustrates the dual port RAM memory 
array on the iSBC 544 card. A triple bus architec- 
ture is used to allow other MULTIBUS bus 
masters access to the RAM on the intelligent 
slave. Both the on-board CPU’s bus and the 
MULTIBUS system bus are connected to the dual 
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Figure 5. Dual Port Control Logic 
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port controller. From here the dual port bus is 
connected to the 16K of dynamic RAM memory. 
Memory transfer requests from either of the first 
two busses are handled by the dual port control 
logic with the on-board CPU being given priority 
if contention arises. The local CPU is favored so 
that it is not overly delayed in handling its time 
critical functions. 


The address mapping of the dual port memory on 
the iSBC 544 is diagrammed in Figure 6. The user 
can enable access from the MULTIBUS system 
bus to 0, 4K, 8K or all 16K of the RAM on each 
iSBC 544 board. The dual port control logic 
decodes the full 20-bit address and provides an 
8-bit data path to the bus. For these reasons the 
iSBC 544 board is compatible with 8080A, 8085A 
and 8086 based single board computers. The user 
can also select the block of addresses on the 
system bus to which the iSBC 544 RAM will 
respond. 


MULTIBUS iSBC 544 
ON-BOARD 
ADDRESS 


SPACE 


DEDICATED 
STATIC RAM 


ROM/PROM 


X = ANY PAGE ADDRESS, 0 TO F(HEX) 


Figure 6. Address Mapping on Dual Port RAM Block 


When accessed by the on-board CPU, the dual 
port RAM always appears at 8000H. If the iSBC 
544 board is operating in the stand-alone compu- 
ter mode, the board is capable of generating the 
16-bit bus address supported by the 8085A CPU. 


Interrupt Structure 


The interrupt structure of the iSBC 544 controller 
is designed to handle the heavy load imposed by 
the inherent real-time nature of the communica- 
tions application. An 8259A Priority Interrupt 
Controller handles the four receiver and transmit- 
ter ready interrupts from the 8251A devices and 
provides vectored interrupts using one of many 
available priority schemes. In addition to the 
eight interrupt sources handled by the 8259 there 
are various others that can be connected directly 
to the vectored interrupt inputs on the 8085A 
(RST 5.5, 6.5, 7.5 and TRAP). One interrupt is 
generated by the dual port control logic whenever 
a byte is written into the base address of the dual 
port memory by an offboard CPU. This interrupt, 
the flag interrupt, is cleared automatically when 
the on-board CPU reads the byte and is useful 
when designing a master-slave protocol since it 
provides a unique interrupt to each slave in the 
system. 


If the 8251A devices are used to interface to 
modems the loss of carrier and ring indicator 
interrupts from all four channels need to be 
connected to 8085A interrupt request inputs. This 
is accomplished with four input OR gates tying 
the eight sources into RST 6.5. The ring indicator 
and carrier detect lines can also be monitored 
through a parallel I/O port. This port would be 
read in a polled system to determine status or 
could be used along with the OR-tied interrupts to 
determine which channel is sourcing the current 
interrupt. 

The remaining interrupt sources come from the 
extra timer/counters and from the MULTIBUS 
interrupt lines. In addition to receiving interrupts 
from the bus, the iSBC 544 board has the 
capability of generating MULTIBUS interrupts 
using the Serial Output Data (SOD) line on the 
8085A CPU. 


Modem and Autocall Interface 


The iSBC 544 controller uses 8251A and 8155 
devices for interface to modems and an autocall 


unit respectively. All of the necessary handsha- 
king signals concerned with the modem interface 
are connected to the 8251A and the carrier detect 
and ring indicator signals, as previously men- 
tioned, can be connected to interrupt inputs. The 
8155 parallel ports are wired as shown in Figure 
7. All ofthe commonly used signals defined in the 
EIA RS-366 specification for interface to an 
autocall unit are provided. The software neces- 
sary for handling the ACU becomes a simple 
matter of responding to the ACU requests and 
sending out the BCD digits representing the 
number being dialed. In addition to the ACU 
interface, the 8155 monitors various signal states 
and provides software reset capabilities for the 
USARTs and some interrupts. 


IV. SOFTWARE CONSIDERATIONS 


Software for the iSBC 544 ICC falls into three 
main categories; device programming, master- 
slave protocols, and communications support. 
Each of these three topics is covered in the 
following section with the aim of defining the 
software requirements and functions of the iSBC 
544 board. 


Device Programming 


The main sources of the power and flexibility of 
this product are the programmable LSI devices on 
the board. The first duty of the on-board software 
is programming these devices to handle the 
specific task at hand. To start with, the 8251A 
USART can be programmed for synchronous or 
asynchronous operation. In synchronous mode 
the user specifies even, odd or no parity and either 
external or internal sync detect with one or two 
sync characters. In the asynchronous mode the 
programmer selects the parity, the character 
length (5, 6, 7 or 8 data bits), the framing control 
(1, 1% or 2 stop bits) and the baud rate scaling 
factor (input clock frequency divided by 1, 16 or 
64). 


The 8253 Programmable Interval Timers provide 
the receiver and transmitter clocks for the 
USARTs and, along with the 8251A baud rate 
scaling factor, are programmed by the software to 
provide the desired communications frequency. In 
addition, two additional 16 bit timers are left 
available to the applications programs to be used 
as event counters, real-time interrupts, etc. 
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Figure 7. 8155 Pinout Definitions 


The 8259A Priority Interrupt Controller is 
programmed to vector all interrupts through a 
jump table in memory. Also, the device provides 
software selectable priority schemes and an 
interrupt mask register for sophisticated interrupt 
management designs. 


Last, but not least, the 8155 Programmable 
Peripheral Interface provides various software 
controlled input and output ports as discussed in 
previous sections. One specific point to remember 
is that the power on state of the 8155 clamps the 
reset signal to the USARTs active and must be 
removed by programming the 8155 before com- 
munications can begin. 


Master-Slave Protocols 


If an application system is visualized at the 
highest level it appears to be a computer with 
various inputs and outputs as depicted in Figure 
8a. If this computer is broken down into a master 
CPU and one or more intelligent slaves, great 
increases in efficiency and system throughput 
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can-be realized by distributing the duties between 
the CPUs (Figure 8b). Once this split is per- 
formed, some well defined means of communica- 
tion between master and slaves needs to be 
defined so that the processes that execute on the 
different machines can cooperate. This means of 
communication takes the form of a protocol 
followed by both master and slave. 


INPUTS 


APPLICATION 
SYSTEM 


OUTPUTS 


APPLICATION SYSTEM 


ie MASTER 


INPUTS 


OUTPUTS 


Figure 8a and 8b. System Software Block Diagrams 


The intelligent slave architecture was designed to 
simplify the development of the necessary 
protocol. The shared memory space in the dual 
port RAM provides a large communications 
buffer area where data and commands can be 
transferred using normal memory transfers. Data 
structures of any needed complexity can be built 
in this memory area and accessed by both master 
and slave. The flag interrupt can be used to 
provide a unique synchronization signal from a 
master to a given slave. In addition, the MULTI- 
BUS interrupt lines can be used to provide extra 
signals in both directions. As we shall see in the 
system software section, these basic tools can be 
utilized to design a general purpose data transfer 
mechanism which isolates the applications 
processes from the worries of protocols and 
synchronization. 


Communications Support 


The previous software topics dealt mainly with 
the system overhead that must be handled by the 
communications processor. The larger anti more 
important duty of the CPU is dealing with the 
application at hand—communications. 


When configured as an intelligent slave to some 
master iSBC CPU board, the iSBC 544 board 
works to offload the master of communications 
related functions and at the same time is itself 
relieved of a major share of the system overhead 
and can be tuned to provide the highest possible 
throughput. With this combination, more com- 
plex applications can be tackled where the 
number of lines and the line frequencies are 
greatly increased. Multiple systems can be 
employed to provide a network facility with the 
iSBC 544 board now handling the network 
protocol in addition to its other duties. The 
architecture of the iSBC 544 controller is designed 
to simplify the user’s software development 
process. The board can be programmed to handle 
many possible data transmission functions from 
simple line protocols to terminal control to link 
protocols and all the way up to network protocols. 


In the stand-alone mode, the iSBC 544 board can 
assume total responsibility for the application. 
This can be done with on-board resources only or 
can include the support of offboard expansion like 
the iSBC 534 four channel serial controller. Appli- 
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cations of the stand-alone controller could include 
cluster controllers, peripherals managers, line 
concentrators or any other small system. 


V. THROUGHPUT ANALYSIS 


This section of the application note deals with 
studies that have been done to quantify the 
performance of the iSBC 544 board in both the 
stand-alone and intelligent slave modes. After 
describing the various test configurations and 
assumptions the data will be presented in 
graphical form and analyzed. The graphical data 
can be found in Appendix C. 


Stand Alone Throughput 


The first two tests were run to determine the 
absolute best case throughput of the iSBC 544 
board configured as a stand-alone computer. Fig- 
ure 9a shows the iSBC 544 controller continuously 
outputting data from four buffers to the four 
USARTs. Figure 9b shows essentially the same 
setup with eight channels, four on the iSBC 544 
board and four on the iSBC 534 expansion 
card. In each configuration the 8251A was run in 
synchronous mode and the baud rate was incre- 
mented until the transmitter empty signal from 
the USARTs became active. Further increments 
of the baud rates would not have resulted in 
higher throughput since the CPU was already 
spending 100% of its available time responding to 
USART service requests. 


The maximum rate for the first configuration 
SBC 544 board only) was 32,311 baud per 
channel. When the iSBC 534 expansion board 
was added a rate of 12,186 baud per channel was 
achieved. The drop in baud rate was due to the 
extra processing required by the offboard logic 
(eg. reading 8259 interrupt controller on the iSBC 
534 board to determine which device is requesting 
service). 


It should be noted that the serial throughput tests 
were run with almost no overhead and no actual 
processing of the data involved. The reader is 
expected to apply information on the amount of 
overhead expected in each individual application. 
For instance, if the application code for a given 
system is expected to utilize approximately 40% of 
the available CPU time and we wish to run four 
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Figure 9a and 9b. Stand-Alone Throughput Configurations 
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full duplex channels in asynchronous mode the 
estimate of maximum baud rate would take the 
following form. 


32,331 baud per channel — 40% = 19,398.6 baud 


19,398.6 baud per channel synchronous x 10/8 
= 24,248.25 baud asynchronous 


24,248.25 baud per channel half duplex/2 = 
12,124.125 full duplex 


Therefore, the maximum standard baud rate 
would be 9600 baud per channel in full duplex 
asynchronous mode. 


Intelligent Slave Throughput 


The remaining four configurations were set up to 
determine the effectiveness of the intelligent slave 
in the overall system. The general system config- 
uration is illustrated in Figure 10. The boards 
surrounded by the box represent the systems 
under test. The disk controller and two iSBC 
80/20 single board computers were active on the 
bus to simulate the normal bus traffic load in an 
application system. Various bus duty cycles were 
created using the computers and the disk control- 
ler to perform tasks that resulted in fixed bus 
utilization. 


Figure 10. General System Configuration for 
Throughput Testing 


In each configuration a single full duplex channel 
was set up with the input provided by another 
CPU. Only those functions dealing with system 
overhead were included and the data measured 
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reflected the amount of bus time, master CPU 
time and slave CPU time left available to 
applications oriented tasks. In each case this 
percentage of time available was measured as the 
baud rate was stepped up so that a graph could be 
constructed showing time available as a function 
of transmission speed. 


CPU free time was measured using a counting 
program running in the background. After each 
USART interrupt the counter was started. As 
interrupts from other sources came in the count- 
ing was preempted and then resumed after 
servicing the interrupt. When the next USART 
interrupt occured, the counter contents were 
examined and if the value was lower than the 
stored value the current value became the stored 
value. After ten minutes the stored value was 
retrieved and used as an indicator of the worst 
case time available between interrupts. 


System bus utilization was measured using the 
circuit shown in Figure 11. The voltage measured 
by the digital voltmeter represented a time 
average of the voltage at the output of the flip- 
flop. A calibration chart was created using a 
pulse generator to simulate various duty cycles 
and then this chart was used to measure bus 
activity while the test was running. 
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Figure 11. Bus Free Time Measurement Circuit 


Configuration 1 is shown in Figure 12. This 
system uses a typical method of communications 
expansion with the iSBC 80/30 single board 
computer handling the lines directly via the serial 
I/O ports on the iSBC 534 I/O controller board. 
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Figure 12. System Throughput Test, Configuration 1 
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The second configuration (Figure 13) illustrates 
the performance of the traditional DMA control- 
ler approach. If the communications controller 
had DMA logic instead of a dual port memory and 
transferred data directly into system memory the 
performance would be as observed in this test. 


In configuration 3 (Figure 14) the iSBC 544 board 
was used in the intelligent slave mode. This 
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configuration differs from the second in that 
memory transfers involved only local memory 
and bus access was not required on a per 
character basis. 


The fourth and final configuration sought to 
identify the loading that additional intelligent 
slave controllers would impose on master CPU 
time and bus free time. Figure 15 shows the 
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Figure 13. System Throughput Test, Configuration 2 
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Figure 15. System Throughput Test, Configuration 4 
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configuration with two iSBC 544 boards execut- 
ing identical programs. 


The graphical presentation of the results is split 
into two sections. The first three graphs (Graph 1 
through Graph 3) show the relationship between 
baud rates and the master CPU, system bus, and 
slave CPU utilization. All of these results are 
based upon tests with 30% induced bus traffic (i.e., 
the two iSBC 80/20 computers and the iSBC 204 
disk controller were active.) 


In graph 4, processor free time is graphed as a 
function of bus traffic. The processor in this case 
is the one actually involved with the data on a per 
character basis (i.e., iSBC 80/30 board in con- 
figuration 1, iSBC 80/30 board simulating DMA 
Controller in configuration 2, and iSBC 544 board 
in configuration 3). 


Finally, graph 5 illustrates the maximum attain- 
able baud rate for each configuration as the bus 
traffic is increased. 


All of the graphs identify the relative perfor- 
mance difference between the configurations. 
Absolute numbers are not presented due to the 
fact that the overhead imposed by the test 
software affects the CPU time being measured. 
Since the overhead applies equally to all config- 
urations, the relative performance indications are 
valid. 


Based upon the data presented, the DMA control- 
ler and intelligent slave use 3 times less CPU time 
than an I/O controller. Also, the iSBC 544 
intelligent slave generates 12% and 6% less bus 
traffic than the I/O controller and DMA control- 
ler respectively. Finally, the intelligent slave uses 
8% less slave CPU time than the DMA controller 
approach. 


The earlier discussion that dealt with the intelli- 
gent slave architecture pointed out that the 
distribution of intelligence would offload the 
master CPU so that it would retain sufficient 
processing power for the actual application, 
whatever that may be. In addition, it was stated 
that the assumption of the slave role would relieve 
the slave CPU of system overhead and at the 
same time reduce system bus traffic. All of these 
assumptions are supported by the results of the 
testing presented here. 
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The second set of graphs identify the effects of 
bus traffic on the performance of the various 
components of the system. The main observation 
to be made in this sequence is the drop in CPU 
free times and maximum baud rates that occurs 
when the bus gets busy. This effect is observable 
in the communications processor free time when 
the iSBC 534 expansion board or the DMA 
controller configuration is used. No effect is 
evident in the configuration with an iSBC 544 
board. 


The cause of this effect is the amount of bus 
access required by each configuration to move the 
characters from the USART to or from the 
buffer. With an iSBC 534 board the master CPU 
receives an interrupt, polls the offboard 8259 
interrupt controller, reads in a character, stores it 
in system memory and sends an end of interrupt 
command to the offboard interrupt controller. 
When the iSBC 80/30 computer receives an 
interrupt all processing is performed onboard 
until a bus access is required to move the data 
byte from/to memory. In the case of the intelli- 
gent slave, all processing for a character is 
performed onboard. Thus, as the system bus 
becomes very fully utilized, the delays encounter- 
ed in receiving bus access by the first two 
configurations become significant. 


The fourth configuration, which was set up to test 
the effects of adding more intelligent slaves, 
shows that extra slaves cause no appreciable 
increase in system load. All of the data points for 
two slaves were identical to the points for one 
slave in graphs 1 through 5. 


VI. APPLICATION EXAMPLES 
A Distributed Control System 


The potential applications for a product like the 
iSBC 544 communications controller are almost 
unlimited and not restricted to the traditional 
Data Communications market. The first applica- 
tion example that is studied concerns industrial 
automation. Due to the fact that the system is 
distributed and requires a generalized network, 
the iSBC 544 board is a natural prospect to handle 
the communication links between the various 
nodes in the system. 


Design Requirements 


The system to be designed is intended to provide 
the framework for a family of distributed control 
systems where the configurations and the objects 
to be controlled vary from system to system. Fig- 
ure 16 shows the general picture of the system. 


HOST 


SERIAL 


— 


Figure 16. General Diagram of Distributed 
Control System 


The host is responsible for providing supervisory 
control and a high-level human interface. The 
system can be expanded as shown in Figure 17 
where the controllers attached to the host are 
replaced by intermediate nodes which contain 
controllers or other nodes. This process can be 
continued as far as is necessary to provide the 
needed number of controllers. Each controller in 
the diagram represents a localized closed loop 
control system that is tailored to the specific 
application. 


The following system requirements need to be met 
by the computer network: 


e The host CPU must have sufficient computa- 
tional power to handle the human interface, 
mass storage management, supervisory control 
calculations and network control. 


e The host CPU must not be overly burdened by 
low-level communications functions if it is to 
handle the other duties assigned to it. 


® Node controllers must be capable of handling 8 
medium speed lines and also modems and 
autocall units since the nodes or controllers 
attached may be remote. 


Figure 17. Expanded Diagram of Distributed Control System 
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e The message transmission format must be 
independent of the configuration and end 
application. The nodes in the network must be 
capable of passing through messages with and 
without interpreting the contained data. 


The system must be capable of auto-configura- 
tion (since the network configuration is tailored 
to the specific application, the host must be 
able to automatically determine the setup at 
power on). 


Each node controller is responsible for verify- 
ing the integrity of the nodes attached. 


System Configuration 


Based upon the design criteria and the bench- 
mark information the chosen configuration uses 
an iSBC 86/12 Single Board Computer as the host 
with an iSBC 544 intelligent slave handling the 
communications load for the CPU. The USART 
on the CPU board will talk to the local terminal 
and an iSBC 206 Hard Disk Controller will be 
used to provide up to 40 Megabytes of mass 
storage capacity. 


The requirements for the node controllers point to 
an iSBC 544 board configured as a stand-alone 
communications computer with an iSBC 534 
board as expansion to provide the necessary 8 
lines. The throughput data indicated a raw 
throughput value of 12K baud on each channel. 
With the data rates expected being far below this, 
sufficient time will be left over for background 
functions. Thus, the software requirements for 
each node can all be met by the CPU on the iSBC 
544 board and the inclusion of an expansion 
board does not necessitate another iSBC compu- 
ter. 


A typical controller in the system would look like 
that shown in Figure 18. The iSBC CPU handles 
the local closed loop control, using parametric 
information sent from the host. This information 
would typically include setpoints, tolerances and 
alarm limits. The serial channel on the CPU will 
be used to maintain the link to the next level in 
the network. 


Preliminary Design 


The message format that the system uses is 
shown in Figure 19. When multiple nested levels 
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Figure 18. Typical Controller in Distributed System 


Figure 19. Message Format 


ADDRESS | COMMAND 


Figure 20. Nested Level Address Information 


of nodes are used the data area of the message 
contains command and address information for 
the next level down (Figure 20). Interpretation of 
the commands in a given message is done on an 
individual basis except for a set of system-wide 
commands (eg. IDENTIFY is a system command 
Meaning respond with your ID code). The flexi- 
bility afforded by this scheme can be extremely 
useful in a system where the end applications and 
configurations may be quite diverse (eg. a node 
controller that is processing a transmit command 
may be the only one that knows that it is sending 
to another node via a phone line and thus it 
interprets the contained data differently than 
another node would). The level of intelligence 
and the ease of programming of the iSBC 544 
board make this generalized transmission scheme 
possible. 


The simplest means of auto-configuration re- 
quires each controller in the system to send an 
identity message to the nearest node. This node 
would know the logical address of the controller 
that sent the message and would attach this 
address to the message and retransmit it to the 
next level as illustrated in Figure 21. This process 
would be repeated until the host is reached and 
would contain, at this point, all necessary address 
information to reach the given controller. 


[ADDRESS] ADDRESS | 1D 


| ADDRESS | 1D | 


CONTROLLER 


Figure 21. Auto Configuration 


The human interface on the host would provide a 
mapping mechanism to attach meaningful 
symbolic names to the various nodes in the 
system. This labeling, along with the application 
specific control algorithms, make it possible to 
say something like ‘“‘lower the temperature on the 
third floor to 68°F’. The host breaks this 
information down into setpoints and tolerances, 
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uses the map to determine the path to the node(s) 
responsible for the third floor and transmits the 
information through the network. 


Each node controller in the system has the added 
responsibility of verifying the integrity of all the 
nodes attached to it. This duty can be handled by 
periodic background commands issued from the 
host and propagated through the network. Each 
node is responsible for passing the command 
along and also polling the nodes attached to it 
and reporting back any error conditions. 


Summary 


Through the use of a powerful 16-bit iSBC Single 
Board Computer, various low-cost 8-bit iSBC 
CPUs and the iSBC 544 communications control- 
ler, a flexible and extensible distributed control 
system is easy to design. The dual nature of the 
iSBC 544 board provides both an intelligent front 
end to the host computer and a high-speed stand- 
along nodal concentrator. The ability to individ- 
ually customize the software on each controller 
provides for an easily expandable system design. 


Terminal Cluster Controller 


The second application example concerns itself 
with a terminal cluster controller. The system 
shown in Figure 22 uses a number of “dumb” 
terminals and makes them appear “intelligent”’ 
via a local microcomputer system. The local 
microcomputer interfaces with the operator and 
accesses a local data base to provide an inquiry 
and data entry service. When necessary, the local 
microcomputer is capable of calling the host via 
an autocall unit and exchanging information and 
updates to the data base. 


Design Criteria 


The terminal cluster controller must meet the 
following criteria: 


e Support must be provided for from four to 
sixteen operator terminals all running at rates 
up to 2400 baud. 


e Line editing on input must be provided (delete 
characters, delete lines and pause output). 


Figure 22. Terminal Cluster 


e Support for the terminals must be configurable 
in that certain stations may require different 
screen formats. 


e Support for an optional hard copy device must 
be allowed for. 


e A considerable amount of CPU free time must 
be available after the basic terminal facilities 
are included. This is due to the fact that the 
data base management software to be written 
to run on the master single board computer will 
be extensive. 


e Type ahead would be a desired feature since the 
processing on the master CPU after a line of 
input has been transmitted may cause a delay 
in responding and we would like to have the 
ability to continue entering input while waiting 
for the response. 


System Configuration 


The specific iSBC products needed to implement 
the system described are the iSBC 80/30 Single 
Board Computer with an iSBC 032 RAM Expan- 
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sion Board, an iSBC 206 Hard Disk Controller 
and one to four iSBC 544 Intelligent Communica- 
tions Expansion boards. Intel’s RMX/80 Real- 
Time Multitasking Executive will provide the 
basis for the software system and will include 
disk file support for the iSBC 206 controller 
through DFS/80. The full system configuration 
is illustrated in Figure 23. 
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iSBC 544 iSBC 544 iSBC 544 
BOARD BOARD BOARD 


Figure 23. Terminal Cluster Controller System 
Configuration 


iSBC 032 
BOARD 


iSBC 544 
BOARD 


Preliminary Design 


The first design decision to be made involves the 
distribution of system functions. Due to the 
requirements for line-editing and type-ahead the 
software for processing characters input from the 
terminal keyboards will be somewhat lengthy. 
The standard terminal output handler will be 
very small but provisions for special screen 
format controls and/or hard copy devices must be 
allowed for. All of these requirements lead to the 
use of the iSBC 544 controller for all terminal 
functions. If the master CPU were burdened with 
all of these duties it would be unable to adequately 
perform its data base management functions. 
The fast CPU and 8K PROM capacity of the iSBC 
544 board will be more than adequate for the task 
at hand. 


The throughput tests indicate that the loading 
imposed by expanding the number of terminals 
(and therefore the number of iSBC 544 boards) 
will not adversely affect the performance of the 
rest of the system. Master CPU free time and bus 
traffic data for two intelligent slaves in the 
system were identical to the numbers for one 
slave. Thus, since the iSBC 80/30 single board 
computer and the MULTIBUS system bus can 
handle one iSBC 544 controller they can also 
handle the maximum of four controllers that may 
be required by this application. The only observ- 
able effect will be caused by the load the extra 
operators impose on the data base software itself. 


The software needed for the iSBC 544 board is 
now defined and divided into three major pieces; a 
terminal input handler, a terminal output handler 
and system software to support the handlers. 
Since the input and output handlers are invoked 
via USART interrupts, all that need be done is to 
write a single routine for each handler and have it 
talk to all of the devices on the board. This can be 
accomplished by vectoring the proper interrupts 
to the entry point of the routine and then polling 
the 8259A interrupt controller to determine which 
device needs servicing. 


The standard terminal input handler needs to 
read in the available character from the USART, 


check it to see if it is a special command character 
and, if not, store it into a buffer. If a command 
character is encountered, the handler will respond 
by performing the appropriate operation. 


The standard terminal output handler simply 
takes characters out of a buffer upon interrupt 
from the transmitter and sends them to the 
appropriate USART. Ifa different output handler 
needs to be substituted for a special terminal or a 
hard copy device, a new routine can be included 
by modifying the interrupt vector address in the 
8259A jump table. 


Since the RMX/80 Real-Time Multitasking 
Executive is being utilized on the master CPU itis 
desirable to create an RMX/80 handler for the 
iSBC 544 boards that accepts and processes 
normal terminal handler request messages. In 
this manner, application tasks that formerly 
communicated with the on-board USART via the 
RMX/80 Terminal Handler can be made to talk to 
one of the devices on the iSBC 544 board by 
simply changing the address of an exchange. The 
following paragraphs, as well as paragraphs in 
the section on system software, assume a know- 
ledge of the RMX/80 Real-Time Executive. This 
knowledge is not necessary to use the information 
contained in this application note. Interested 
readers are referred to the RMX/80 references 
listed in the front-piece. 


Since this application can have from one to four 
iSBC 544 boards the RMX/80 driver will need to 
be configurable. A set of tasks and exchanges 
will be created for each terminal in the system. 
One task and exchange pair will accept and 
process terminal input request messages while 
another pair will process terminal output re- 
quests. 


The remaining piece of software that is needed by 
this system will provide the means for getting 
commands and data between the master and 
intelligent slave. Since this is a common need in 
any system utilizing an intelligent slave we will 
develop a general purpose scheme that can be 
used by any application. In this manner, a 
routine such as the terminal input handler can be 
written without any concern for how it will get the 
data it is inputting to the master CPU; all it need 
do is call upon a standard routine to “transmit” 
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the data. With these thoughts in mind, the 
following section discusses the system software 
developed for master-intelligent slave communi- 
cation. After the discussion of the system soft- 
ware we will revisit the software for the second 
application as an example of the use of the data 
transfer routines. 


VII. SYSTEM SOFTWARE 


In the earlier discussion of master-slave protocols, 
the notion was presented of developing a general 
purpose data transfer scheme which would enable 
the applications routines on both the slave and 
master to operate without concerning themselves 
with protocols and synchronization. This scheme 
can be implemented by designing a set of 
primitive routines to handle the data transfer 
activities. Thus, Figure 8b is expanded as shown 
in Figure 24 and the applications processes now 
call upon the primitives to handle the communica- 
tions between the master and the slave. 


Data Transfer Primitives 


The basic mechanism used by this implementa- 
tion of the primitives is a wraparound queue as 
shown in Figure 25. Each 8251A device has 
associated with it, in dual port memory, an input 
and an output queue each of which have a give 


MASTER 


APPLICATION 
SOFTWARE 


DATA 


MULTIBUS 
SYSTEM 


| 
APPLICATION SYSTEM 


TAKE 
POINTER 


GIVE > 
POINTER 


BOTTOM 
' POINTER 


Figure 25. Wrap-around Queue Used by Data 
Transfer Primitives 


and a take pointer. The give pointer contains the 
address of the next location in the queue that is 
available for filling with data. The take pointer 
contains the address of the next byte in an output 
queue that has been filled and is available. A 
queue is empty when the give and take pointers 
are equal and it is full when the act of incre- 
menting the give pointer would make it equal to 
the take pointer. A wrap function is defined to 
increment a pointer such that an increment past 
the bottom of the queue ‘‘wraps”’ the pointer 
around to the top of the queue. 


SLAVE 
APPLICATION 
SOFTWARE 


TRANSFER «q—————_________— 


PRIMITIVES 


Figure 24. System Software Diagram with Data Transfer Primitives 
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The primitives all make use of a queue informa- 
tion block located at the base address of the 
slave’s dual port memory (Figure 26). All pointer 
information is base relative to accommodate the 
needs of the two CPUs who have different 
memory maps. The two flag bytes carry informa- 
tion for master-slave and slave-master synchron- 
ization signals. 


FLAG MASTER ———> SLAVE 

FLAG SLAVE ——» MASTER 
GIVE (0) 

e e 


—— 
| 
| 


Figure 26. Queue Information Block 


8 


The set of primitives provides two distinct 
methods of information transfer, line oriented 
and byte oriented. The line oriented primitives 
are listed in Table 1. Both get$line and send$line 
transfer information between the queues and 
buffers provided by the caller. The disadvantage 
of this scheme is the number of memory moves 
needed to transfer information. The advantages 
of the line oriented method are the relative 
efficiencies and the simplicity of the interface 
from the calling routine. 


The byte oriented primitives (Table 2) allow the 
calling routine to transfer data directly into and 
out of the queues. An example of the sequence for 
putting a character into a queue is illustrated in 
Figure 27. The routine servicing the receiver 
ready interrupt calls next$space to get a pointer to 
the next available slot in the queue and then uses 
this pointer to transfer the data byte directly into 
the queue. The new$line, xmit, open$line and 
receive primitives are necessary since the global 
give and take pointers cannot be modified until 
all manipulations on the affected section of the 
queue are complete. If the pointers were modified 
continuously the routine gathering the data from 
the other side may see invalid data. 


/* OPERATOR TYPES “L” */ 


PTR = NEXT$SPACE (QUEUESNUMBER): 
VALUE = INPUT (USARTSDATA$PORT); 


i, 


LINES OF INPUT 


WAITING FOR 
MASTER PROCESSOR 


——_—_—_—_ 
BOTTOM 


Figure 27. Sequence for Putting Data Into Queue 


Table 1 
Line Oriented Primitives 


Arguments 


send$line Queue$token, buf$ptr, count 


Returns: overflow 


Inserts count characters into queue from buffer 
If insufficient room available, overflow indicates how many would not fit 


Retrieves count characters from queue and puts them in buffer 
Actual indicates how many were actually moved 


Queue$token, buf$ptr, count 
Returns: Actual 


get$line 
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The remaining primitive routines deal with the 
general purpose needs of the application software 
with regard to interrupts, initialization and status 
checking. A full list of these support routines is 
contained in Table 3. 


There are many features of this implementation 
and a few of them should be pointed out at this 
time. By defining a general purpose set of 
primitive routines to handle the data transfer, the 
actual means by which the bytes are transferred 
between slave and master is not visible to the 
calling routine. If the actual mechanism used 
needs to be altered the change will not affect the 
application software as long as the same external 
interface is maintained. 


Another important feature of the primitive 
routines is the fact that they do not interpret the 
bytes that are sent to them. Due to this fact, the 
applications routines are free to send commands 
and parameters interspersed with the actual 
data. As an example, the terminal driver on an 
iSBC 544 board might perform format control 
based upon table information. The master appli- 
cations software could use the data transfer 
primitives to transmit commands and parameters 
to the slave to update its format control informa- 
tion. Another advantage of the fact that the data 
is not interpreted is that it allows the calling 
routine to determine what data gets sent along. 
For instance, a specific terminal might be 
transmitting ASCII code while the master 


Table 2 
Byte Oriented Primitives 


a 


Queue$token 
Returns: ptr 


new$line 


Queue$token 
Returns: ptr 


next$space 


Queue$token 
Returns: ptr 


back$space 


Sets up a queue for byte oriented input. 
Ptr returned points to the first available byte. 


Increments the temporary give pointer to the next open space. 
Ptr returned either points to next byte or is zero specifying full queue. 


Decrements temporary give pointer. 
Ptr returned either points to byte or is unchanged indicating that the 


global give pointer was reached. 


xmit Queue$token 
Returns: status 


Queue$token 
Returns: ptr 


open$line 


Closes off aline entered via byte mode by updating global give ptr to 
equal temporary give ptr. Status.is either “normal” or “null”. 


Opens up a line for byte oriented output. 
Ptr returned either points to the next byte or is zero indicating an 


empty queue. 


Queue$token 
Returns: ptr 


next$char 


Increments temporary take pointer. 
Ptr returned either points to next byte or is zero indicating an 


empty queue. 


Queue$token 
Returns: status 


receive 


Closes off a line retrieved in byte mode by updating global take 
pointer to equal temporary ptr. Status is either “normal” or “null”. 


Table 3 
Support Routines 


Cremine [_Awomene we 


Queue$token 
Returns: status 


get$status 


Queue$token, type 
Returns: status 


set$interrupt 


Queue$token, handler$adr 
Returns: status 


set$handler 


s$init none 


m$init none 
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Returns status of queue. Possible values are “normal”, “empty”, 
“full” and “null”. 


Generates a slave — master or master — slave interrupt. Type code 0 
is illegal and codes 8H — OFH are reserved for use by the primitives. 


Inserts address into vector table used for handling interrupts 
described above. 


Called from slave software to initialize. 


Called from master software to initialize. 


software is expecting EBCDIC. The routine on 
the slave can very easily perform the necessary 
code conversion before stuffing the data into a 
queue. 


Sample Slave Software 


Given the existence of the primitive routines the 
applications routines on the slave and master can 
deal with the specific duties of each device. The 
following paragraphs revisit the code from 
application example 2, first for the slave and then 
for the master. Full code listings for these 
programs can be found in Appendix D. 


The flowchart for the terminal input handler 
resident on the iSBC 544 board is shown in Figure 
28. Support is provided for deleting characters 
(Rubout), deleting lines (control-X), pausing and 
resuming output (control-S and control-Q) and 
terminating lines (escape and carriage return). 
The sections of code reproduced below use this 
terminal input handler to present an example of 
the use of the data transfer primitives to enter and 
edit a line of input from a terminal. The byte 
variable value is based on the address variable 
value$ptr which is assigned by calls to the 
primitives. The routine var$inp inputs and 
returns a data byte from an I/O port specified by 
a calling parameter. This is necessary since the 
particular USART to be serviced is determined by 
reading the 8259A in-service register. 


/* case 1; rubout; delete char */ 


dos 
newsptr=backsaspace(token); 
if newsptr=alengthrptr tnen 
dummyzecho(tokentl,.(neil)J,la3 
else 
do; 
dummyzecho(tokentl,.(8S,SP,B$),3)3 
ptr=newtptr, 
count=countel; 
end; 
end; 


Following this, the byte input is checked to see if 
it is a control character and if so a block within a 
DO CASE statement is executed. As an example 
of one of these blocks, if the character input was a 
RUBOUT the code sequence below is executed. 
The back$space primitive is called and a tempo- 
rary pointer is returned to a location in the queue. 
A check is made to determine if the line was 
empty and, if so, a bell is echoed to signal the 
operator. If the pointer returned did not indicate 


an invalid RUBOUT the real pointer is assigned 
the value of the temporary pointer and a back- 
space, space, backspace is echoed to delete the 
previous character on the screen. Lastly, the 
character count for the current line is decre- 
mented. 

VALUESPTR=NEXTSSPACE (QUEVUESNUMS8ER) ; 
VALUE=VARSINP (USARTSDATASPORT (NUM) ); 


RECEIVER READY 
INTERRUPT 


SAVE 
STATE 


DETERMINE 


CONTROL 


HANDLE 
CHARACTER IT 
? 


STOP 
FURTHER ECHOING 
NO 
END 


INTERRUPT 
RESTORE 
STATE 
RETURN 


Figure 28. Flow Chart for Terminal Input Handler 


In order to facilitate retrieval of the proper 
amount of information on the master side, the 
first byte of each message is defined to contain 
the number of characters in the message. Thus, 
when the master routine needs a line of input he 
uses the first byte as a count to retrieve the full 
line. The requirement for type-ahead is met by 
this mechanism since the number of lines in the 
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Figure 29. Flow Chart for Terminal Output Handler 


CLOSE 
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queue at a given time is limited only by the length 
of the queue. When a full line of input is finished, 
the terminal input handler generates a slave to 
master interrupt to signal the master routine who 
may be waiting for this event. 


The flowchart for a minimal terminal output 
handler is shown in Figure 29. Upon receipt of a 


OPEN NEW COUNTER 
LINE 100 


transmitter ready interrupt the output handler 
requests a character from the appropriate queue. 
If one is available it is output to the USART. If 
the queue is empty, the transmitter is disabled. 
Whenever the master routine sends a line into the 
queue it will generate an interrupt to signal the 
slave handler and the transmitter will be reen- 
abled. A line is opened via a call to open$line and 
it is kept open until 100 characters have been 
retrieved via calls to next$byte. At this time the 
line is closed by a call to receive making the space 
available to be reused. After this, a new call to 
open$line starts the process over again. If the 
call to get$status shows that the queue was full 
prior to the call to receive, an interrupt is sent to 
the master to reawaken any routine that may 
have been waiting for room in the queue to 
become available. 


INPUT 
REQUEST 
EXCHANGE 


INPUT 


HANDLER 


USER 
| RESPONSE 


OUTPUT 
REQUEST 
EXCHANGE 


OUTPUT 
HANDLER 


/ 
~ 

/ R 
| RESPONSE 
\ EXCHANGE 


\ 
! 
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Figure 30. 
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EXCHANGE / 


Sample Master Software 


The RMX/80 handler for the master single board 
computer that will communicate with the soft- 
ware on the iSBC 544 board is diagrammed in 
Figure 30. In addition, the RMX/80 message used 
to convey information to the handler is shown on 
the right. The full software diagram is illustrated 
in Figure 31. 


The input driver tasks execute a reentrant routine 
that services a request exchange that is specified 
in an initialization block that is unique to each of 
the input tasks. The necessary information is 
extracted from the request message and the 
get$line primitive is called upon to get a line of 
input from the queue. Ifthe call to get$line for the 
length byte is unsuccessful the input task waits at 


LINK 
LENGTH 
TYPE 


CHARSBUFF 


-—-> 


RMX/80 Handler for iSBC 544 Board 
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MASTER 


RMX/80 
DRIVER 


DATA 
TRANSFER 
PRIMITIVES 


Figure 31. Master Software with RMX/80 Handler 


the appropriate signal exchange for an interrupt 
from the slave indicating that a line is now 
available. Once the request is fulfilled the actual 
and status fields are set and the message is sent to 
the response exchange specified by the user. 


The output handler performs in a manner very 
similar to the input handler. Upon receipt of a 
request message the handler attempts to transfer 
the characters from the user buffer to the 
appropriate queue. If the attempt is unsuccessful 
(ie. the queue has insufficient room available) the 
handler sends as many characters as will fit 
(count - overflow) and then waits for an interrupt 
from the slave indicating that room has been 
made available. This process is repeated until all 
of the data has been transmitted. As soon as the 
operation is complete the status field is cleared 
and the message is returned to the user specified 
response exchange. 


Since the number of iSBC 544 slaves in the 
system is variable as are the memory base 
address, device programming information and 
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MASTER APPLICATION SOFTWARE 


USER 
SOFTWARE 


queue sizes, some means of providing configura- 
tion information to the RMX/80 handlers is 
needed. This information resides in the mem- 
ory$allocation$module. Public variables are 
declared in this module that are used by the 
RMX/80 tasks to determine how many devices 
(and therefore how many tasks need to be created) 
are in the system and where in the system address 
space their dual port RAM is located. In addition, 
queue sizes and device programming information 
are specified here. 


VIII. SUMMARY 


The intent of this application note has been to 
introduce the reader to the concept of the 
intelligent slave architecture and show the 
versatility of the first product based upon this 
architecture, the iSBC 544 Intelligent Communi- 
cations Controller. The hardware and software 
aspects of the device were studied and results of 
benchmark tests were presented and studied. 
Finally, two example applications were worked 
out using the product as both a stand-alone 
controller and as an intelligent slave. 


The bottom line is that the iSBC 544 controller, 
due to the advanced architecture around which it 
is designed, can be the means to the end for any 
application that requires communication. The 
dual nature of the controller provides the full 
power of a single board computer to the small 
application while the large system can make use 


of the fully programmabale intelligent slave to free 
the CPU for complicated processing duties. 


I would like to extend my gratitude to Dave 
Jurasek for the work on the throughput testing 
and to Jack Tyler Inman for aid in the design of 
the system software. 
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Figure A-1. iSBC 544 Input/Output and Interrupt Block Diagram 
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Figure A-2. iSBC 544 Memory Block Diagram 
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A M80 


: Fl: DMAS 44. du 


ISIS-II 8080/8485 MACRO 


LOC 


0030 
WOE4 
66E5 
0852 
40FF 
0004 
O01 
GBY2 


60060 


WI2C 
JO0ZC 


OU 2E | 


0030 
0031 
0034 
0035 


OBJ LINE 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
3 
9 
18 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
13 
19 
20 
D3E4 21 
OB8l 22 
Ar 23 
C43960 C 24 
FB 25 
Cy 26 
27 
28 
29 
308 
31 
32 
33 
F3 34 
31FFBF 35 
D3E4 36 
CDO00B E 37 
3E04 38 
D388 39 
3EFF 49 
D385 41 
3E 48 42 
D385 43 
3E08 D 44 
D384 45 
3EV0 D 46 
D384 47 
CDObU9 E 43 
3E52 49 
D388 50 
CDUBbY E 51 
3E61 52 
D381 53 
CDOO60 E 54 
3E02 55 
D381 56 
D3E5 57 
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ASSEMBLER, V3.0 MODULE 


PASE 1 


;3ASE AODRESS OF 204 

;MASTER MODE SET ADDRESS 
;MASTER MODE RESET ADDRESS 
;READ COMMAND CODE 

;TERMINAL COUNT AND OMA MODE 
;DMA MODE WORD 

;TRACK ADDRESS 

;SECTOR ADDRESS 


"OF 


;SECTOR 3UFFER 


TEST OF CAPA3ILITY FOR 544 TO SHARE MULTIBUS 


ROUTINE PROGRAMS THE 264 


INITIATES A READ TRANSFER, WAITS FOR 
AN INTERRUPT AND THEN TRAPS TO ICE85 BREAK- 


;RST 5.5 ENTRY POINT 
;SET MASTER MODE 
;GET RESULT 

;SET FLAGS 
;NON-ZERO RESULT; 
; REENABLE 
;CONTINUE ON 


ERROR TRAP 


7204 INITIALIZATION ROUTINE 
;WAIT FOR 204 NOT BUSY ROUTINE 
;WAIT FOR 204 PARAMETER REGIST! 
;DISABLE 

;SET STACK POINTER 

7;SET MASTER MODE FLIP FLOP 
;INITIALIZE 204 

;SET DMA MODE 


;SET CONTROL REGISTER 


OUTPUT LOW BYTE OF DMA ADDRESS 
OUTPUT HIGH BYTE OF DMA ADDRESS 
OUTPUT READ COMMAND 


TRACK ADDRESS 


SECTOR ADDRESS 


SOURCE STATEMENT 
SMOD85 
BASE EQU 80H 
MMSET EQU @E4H 
MMRSET EQU VE5H 
READ EQU 52H 
TCOUNT EQU 40FFH 
DMAMOD EQU 04H 
TADDR EQU 1 
SADDR EQU 2 
DSEG 
BUFFER: DS 128 
; WITH OTHER MASTERS. 
; BOARD, 
; POINT AT 2606. 
s 
ASEG 
ORG 2CH 
OUT MMSET 
IN BASE+1 
XRA A 
CNZ ERRTRP 
EI 
RET 
; MAINLINE ROUTINE 
e 
EXTRN INIT24 
EXTRN WAITC 
EXTRN WAITP 
CSEG 
bI 
LXI SP,@BFFFH 
OUT MMSET 
CALL INIT24 
MVI A, OMAMOD 
OUT BASE+8 
MVI A, LOW (TCOUNT) 
OUT BASE+5 : 
MVI A,HIGH(TCOUNT) ; 
OUT BASE+5 ; 
MVI A, LOW (BUFFER) ; 
OUT BASE+4 ; 
MVI A,HIGH(B3UFFER) ; 
OUT BASE+4 ; 
CALL WAITC ; 
MVI A, READ ; 
OUT BASE+0 : 
CALL WAITP ; 
MVI A,TADDR : 
OUT BASE+1 : 
CALL WAITP : 
MVI A,SADDR : 
OUT BASE+1 : 
OUT MMRSET ; 
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RESET MASTER MODE FLIP/FLOP 


0034 FB 58 
0835 76 59 
08936 C30062 60 
61 ERRTRP: 
0039 76 62 
63 


PUBLIC SYMBOLS 


EXTERNAL SYMBOLS 


INIT24 E 0008 WAITC E 0000 
USER SYMBOLS 
BASE A 9889 


READ A 0052 


BUFFER D 89086 
SADDR A 0082 


APPENDIX B (Continued) 


EI 
HLT 
JMP 260H 
HLT 
END 
WAITP E 68000 


DMAMOD A 6684 
TADDR A @001 
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ERRTRP C 9039 
TCOUNT A 46FF 


7; ENABLE 

;AND HALT ; WAIT FOR INTER 
;TRAP TO ICE85 BREAKPOINT AT 20@ 
;ERROR TRAP 

;FOR NOW 


INIT24 E 8080 
WAITC E 9009 


MF 
WAI 


APPENDIX B (Continued) 


A M80 : Fl: INIT24.M80 


ISIS-II 8080/8985 MACRO ASSEMBLER, V3.8 MODULE PAGE 1 


LOC OBJ LINE SOURCE STATEMENT 
1 S$MOD85 
0080 2 BASE EQU 30H *BASE ADDRESS OF 264 
OOE4 3 MMSET EQU 0E4H *MASTER MODE SET ADDRESS 
BOE5 4 MMRSET EQU QE5H *>MASTER MODE RESET ADDRESS 
0069 5 SEEK EQU 69H ;SEEK COMMAND 
0035 6 SPECFY EQU 35H ;"SPECIFY" COMMAND CODE 
0010 7 BADTR1 EQU 16H ;SPECIFY BAD TRACKS SURFACE 1 
YO12 8 BADTR2 EQU 18H ;SPECIFY BAD TRACKS SURFACE 2 
QOFF 9 NOSBAD EQU OFFH s;NO BAD TRACKS 
OOFF lw’ CTADDR EQU QFFH ;CURRENT TRACK ADDRESS NOT KNOWS 
009D 11 CHARS EQU YDH ;SPECIFY DRIVE CHARACTERISTICS 
08608 12 SETTLE EQU 08H ;HEAD SETTLE TIME (SA388O) 
0008 13 STEP EQU U3H ;STEP RATE 
0009 14 LOAD EQU ¥9H HEAD LOAD TIME 
4000 15 TCOUNT EQU 4000H ;TERMINAL COUNT AND DMA MODE OF 
6004 16 OMAMOD- EQU 04H sOMA MODE WORD 
0030 17 BUSY EQU 8H 7204 BUSY MASK 
G020 18 PARFUL EQU 20H 3204 PARAMETER REGISTER FULL AE 
631 19 RESFUL EQU 10H 7204 RESULT BYTE FULL MASK 
20 H 
21 ; 204 INITIALIZATION ROUTINE. RESETS 284 BOARD 
22 ; AND PERFORMS ALL OF THE NECESSARY INITIALIZATION 
23 : OF THE 8257 AND 8271. 
24 : 
25 CSEG 
26 PUBLIC INII24 sENTRY POINT 
27 PUBLIC WAITC s;WILL BE USED EXTERNALLY 
23 PUBLIC WAITP : 
29 INIT24: 
0000 F3 30 DI >DISABLE 
8081 3E@E 31 MVI A,OEH ;ENABLE 5.5 INTERRUPT 
0083 30 32 SIM : 
GJ04 D3E4 33 OUT MMSET ;SEL MASTER MODE FLIP FLOP 
GUW06 D38F 34 OUT BASE+15 ;RESET INTERFACE 
60038 3E01 35 MVI A,1l sRESET 204 
QO08A D382 36 OUT BASE+2 : 
WOBC AF 37 XRA A ; 
8808D D382 38 OUT BASE+2 : 
OBUWF CD9I9IDH C 39 CALL WAITC ;WAIT TILL COMMAND WRITE VAL? 
0812 3635 40 MVI A,SPECFY ;OUTPUT "SPECIFY" COMMAND 
¥014 D386 4] OUT BASE+ : 
0616 CDA19¢ C 42 CALL WAITP *;WAIT TILL PARAMETER WRITE Vf IC 
0819 3E0D 43 MVI A, CHARS ;SPECIFYING DRIVE CHARACTERISTIC 
Q01B D381 44 OUT BASE+1 : 
G81D CDA1OB C 45 CALL WAITP : 
B020 3E08 46 MVI A,STEP s;OUTPUT STEP RATE 
@622 D381 47 OUT BASEt+1 : 
0024 CDA1#B C 48 CALL WAITP ; 
6027 3EV38 49 MVI A,SETTLE ;OUTPUT HEAD SETTLE TIME 
8629 D381 50 OUT BASE+1 : 
@082B CDA1J C 51 CALL WAITP : 
GW2E 3E09 52 MVI A, LOAD s;OUTPUT HEAD LOAD TIME 
0030 D381 53 OUT BASE+1 : 
0832 CDIIVD Cc 54 CALL WAITC ; 
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0098 


0899 
0698 
669D 
O0AD 


BOAL 
00A3 
OBA5 
Q¥A8 


PUBLIC 
INIT24 


3E35 
D333 
CDA1#@ C 
3E19 
0381 
CDA10@ C 
3EFF 
D381 
CDA16¥ C 
3EFF 
9381 
CDA1WO C 
3EFF 
D381 
CD99BB C 
3E35 
D380 
CDA160 C 
3E13 
D381 
CDA1¥b C 
3EFF 
D381 
CDA160 C 
3EFF 
D381 
CDA1 6B C 
3EFF 
D381 
CDY9BD C 
3E69 
D380 
CDA1 66 C 
3E 68 
D381 
D3E5 


C299008 C 


C2A100 C 


SYMBOLS 
C 86808 


WAITC: 


WAITP: 


WAITC C 6699 


APPENDIX B (Continued) 


A,SPECFY 
BASE+d 
WAITP 
A,BADTRI 
BASE+1 
WAITP 
A,NOSAD 
SAS5E+1 
WAITP 

A, NOBAD 
BASE+1 
WAITP 
A,CTADDR 
BASE+1 
WAITC 
A,SPECFY 
BASE+# 
WAITP 

A, BADTR2 
BASE+l 
WAITP 

A, NOBAD 
BASE+1] 
WAITP 

A, NOBAD 
BASE+1 
WAITP 
A,CTADDOR 
BASE+1 


A, ODMAMOD 
BASE+8 


A, LOW (TCOUNT ) 


BASE+5 


A, HIGH (TCOONT ) 


BASE+5 


WAITC AND WAITP 


BASE+¥ 
BUSY 
WAITC 


BASE+d 
PARFUL 
WAITP 


WAITP C O#A1 
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SPECIFY 38AD TRACKS 


BAD TRACKS FOR SURFACE 1 


FIRST TRACK 


~e 67] =e we VSO VO ~O TH “WE WS 


SECOND BAD TRACK 


SURFACE 2 


FIRST TRACK 


SECOND TRACK 


~ ~e =e SOG UT =e =e TO TO MO WOR UNM OlUNOlUMO lUMOUlUMOlUMO CUS 


CURRENT TRACK ADDRESS 


SEEK TO TRACK 6 


me =@ GS “eo “28 “WS WE 


;cO TO SLEEP WHILE 204 DOES 
;ENABLE INTERRUPTS 

;SLEEP 

; DISABLE 

;SET DMA MODE 


SET CONTROL REGISTER 


t 
e 
c 
° 
‘ 
U 
e 
e 
e 
, 
° 
c 


ROUTINES 


;GET STATUS BYTE 
;BUSY? 

;YES , LOOP 
;NO,RETORN 


;GET STATUS REGISTER 
;PARAMETER BUFFER FULL? 
;YES,LOOP 

;NO, RETURN 


CURRENT TRACK ADDRESS (NOT F 


IT 


“OV 


(NOT F Of 


EXTERNAL SYMBOLS 


USER SYMBOLS 


BADTR1 A 6018 BADTR2 A 6018 
INIT24 C O008 LOAD A 0009 
S EEK A 8069 SETTLE A 0008 
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BASE A 6880 
MMRSET A @8E5 
SPECFY A 6835 
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BUSY 


A 0086 


MMSET A #BE4 


STEP 


A 0098 


CHARS A 6@8D 
NOBAD A OOFF 
TCOUNT A 4008 


CTA 
AE 
WAI 


APPENDIX C 
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% OF MASTER CPU TIME AVAILABLE 


APPENDIX C (Continued) 


GRAPH 1 
MASTER CPU FREE TIME 
VS BAUD RATE 


100 DMA CONTROLLER AND INTELLIGENT SLAVE 


80 


60 


40 
1/O CONTROLLER 


20 


BAUD RATE 
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% OF BUS TIME AVAILABLE 


100 


APPENDIX C (Continued) 


GRAPH 2 
BUS FREE TIME 
VS BAUD RATE 


INTELLIGENT SLAVE 


1/0 CONTROLLER DMA CONTROLLER 


BAUD RATE 
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% OF SLAVE CPU TIME AVAILABLE 


APPENDIX C (Continued) 


GRAPH 3 
SLAVE CPU FREE TIME 
VS BAUD RATE 


100 


DMA CONTROLLER INTELLIGENT SLAVE 


BAUD RATE 
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APPENDIX C (Continued) 


GRAPH 4 
COMMUNICATIONS PROCESSOR FREE TIME 
VS BUS TRAFFIC 
@ 9600 BAUD FULL DUPLEX 


INTELLIGENT SLAVE 


OMA CONTROLLER 


AVAILABLE CPU TIME 


1/0 CONTROLLER 


50 160 


% MAX BUS TRAFFIC 
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MAXIMUM ATTAINABLE BAUD RATE 
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GRAPH 5 
MAXIMUM BAUD RATE 
VS BUS TRAFFIC 


INTELLIGENT SLAVE 


OMA CONTROLLER 


1/0 CONTROLLER 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
% MAX BUS TRAFFIC 
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PL/M-30 COMPILER 


APPENDIX D 


SLAVE MAINLINE ROUTINE 


ISIS-II PL/M-8@ V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE MAINLINE 
MODULE PLACED IN :F1:MAINLN.OBJ 


OBJECT 


COMPILER INVOKE) BY: 


17 
18 


mee 


Nee ee 


PAGE 


1 


PLM80 :f£1:MAINLN.PLM PRINT (:F5:MAINLN.LST) PAGEWIOTH (78) 


Stitle('slave mainline routine') 
mMainSline: 


DO; 
/* 
Mainline routine. Sets up stackS$ptr, calls sSinit to init- 
lalize queues,initializes some of the hardware, sets uv the 
initial flag interrupt handlers, and then halts with interru 
pts 
enabled allowing the rest of the system to operate totally 
in interrupt mode. 
ay. 
Snolist 


initialShandler: 


PROCEDURE EXTERNAL; 


END initialShandler; 


DECLARE 

commandSword LITERALLY ‘4lh', 
portsSa$8155 LITERALLY 'dge9h', 
commands8155 LITERALLY "Se8h', 
mask$8 259 LITERALLY ‘Je7h', 
icwl1$8259 LITERALLY ‘Ye6h', 
icw2$8259 LITERALLY ‘ye7h', 
ocw358259 LITERALLY ‘Yedh', 
readSisr LITERALLY 'Wbh', 


mask$word BYTE PUBLIC, 
portSa$value BYTE PUBLIC, 
Stat BYTE, 

1 BYTE; 


output (icwl138259) =6£6h; 
output (icw2$8259) =Ofh; 


output (mask$8 259) ,maskSword=bf£ Fh; 


CALS sSinit; 
/* set up 8259 for ISR reads */ 


output (ocw3$8259)=readSisr; 


output (command$8155) =commandSword; 
Output (port$a$8155) ,portSaSvalue=0cbh; 


DO i=# TO 7; 


stat=setShandler(i,.initialShandler); 
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25 2 END; 

26 1 DO WHILE 1; 
27 2 HALT: 
28 2 END; 

29 1 END mainSline; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE = §B4DH 77D 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = 6004H 4D 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE = 0¥02H 2D 


72 LINES READ 
@ PROGRAM ERROR (S) 
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APPENDIX D (Continued) 


P /M-88 COMPILER SLAVE APPLICATION LEVEL SIGNAL HANDLE PAGE 1 


ISIS-II PL/M-8@ V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE INITIALHANDLER 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1:FINTRT.OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: PLM8@ :F1l:FINTRT.PLM PRINT (:F5:FINTRT.LST) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


Stitle('slave application level signal handler') 
1 initialShandler: 
DO; 


/* 
Fields application level flag interrupts from the 
Master. If the tyoe=goS$type the device attached to the queue 
specified is initialized with programming info sent into 
the gueue by the master. If the type is dataSavailable the 
specified transmitter is enabled unless a control$Ss pause 
is in effect. 


a 
Snolist ; 
32 1 DECLARE 

noSpause LITERALLY eg 
goStype LITERALLY peer 
dataSavailable LITERALLY 2S 
enableSxmit LITERALLY os ae 
reset LITERALLY ‘40h', 


timerSlScommandsSport LITERALLY ‘Wddbn', 
timer$2ScommandSport LITERALLY ‘'dédfh', 
mask$8259 LITERALLY "Se7h', 
maskSword BYTE EXTERNAL, 
mask (8) 3YTE DATA( 

Ofch, 

Ofch, 

¥f3h, 

Qf3h, 

Qcfh, 

Ocfh, 

63fh, 

O3fh), 
transmitterSstate (8) BYTE PUBLIC, 
type BYTE, 
token BYTE, 
1 BYTE, 
progSinfo (5) BYTE, 
actual ADDRESS, 
usartScommandSport (8) 8YTE EXTERNAL, 
usartSstate (8) BYTE PUBLIC, 
length$pointer (8) ADDRESS PUBLIC, 
pointer (8) ADDRESS PUBLIC, 
charScount (8) 3YTE PUBLIC, 
timerSloadSvort (8) BYTE DATA ( 

Gash, 
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Od8h, 
6d9h, 
2d9h, 
@dah, 
Odah, 
Wdch, 
Wdch); 


initialShandler: PROCEDURE (code) PUBLIC; 


DECLARE code S8YTE; 


token=code AND Wf£h; 
type=snr (code,4); 


IF type=qostype THEN 
DO; 
transmitterSstate (token) =noSpause; 


/* reset usart */ 


DO i=6 TO 3; 

CALL varout(uSart$scommandsport (token) ,); 
END; 
CALL varout(usartScommandSvort (token) ,reset) ; 


actual=getSline(token,.prog$info,5); 


/* program the devices */ 


CALL varout(uSart$commandSport (token) ,prog$sinfo(®)); 
CALL varout(usartScommandSport (token) ,usartSstate (token) 
:=progsSinfo(l)); 
IF token < 7 THEN 
CALL varout (timerSlScommand$port,progSinfo(2)); 
ELSE 
CALL varout(timer$S2ScommandSport,orog$info(2)) ; 
CALL varout(timerSloadSport (token) ,progSinfo(3)); 
CALL varout(timerSloadSport (token) ,orog$info(4)); 


/* open up the four input queues for data input */ 


lengthSpointer (token-1)=newSline(token-1); 

pointer (token-1)=nextSspace(token-1); 

charScount (token-1) =; 

Output (mask$8259) ,maskSword=maskSword AND mask(token):; 
END; 


ELSE 
IF (type=dataSavailable) AND (transmitterSstate (token) =noSpa 
use) THEN 
DO; 
uSsartSstate (token) =usartSstate(token) OR enableSxmit; 
CALL varout(usart$ScommandSport (token) ,usart$state (token) 
3 
END; 
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RETURN; 
63 2 END; 
64 1 END initialShandler; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE 
154 LINES READ 
® PROGRAM ERROR (S) 


6182H 386D 
0043H 67D 
0064H 4D 
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APPENDIX D (Continued) 


ISIS-II PL/M-8¥8 V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE INPUTHANDLER 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1l:INHDLR.OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED 8Y: PLM80 :Fl:INHOLR.PLM PRINT(:F5:INHDLR.LST) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


34 


35 


Snointvector title('slave terminal input handler') 
inputShandler: 


DO; 
/* 
544 resident interrupt service routine. After receiver 
ready interrupt the 3259 In Service Register(ISR) is 
read to determine which device is requesting service. 
The character is read in and placed in the apvropriate 
queue. A check is made for break characters and appropriate 
action is taken if any are found. When an endline character 
is encountered the length byte is filled in ( it was left 
vacant when the line was started) and the xmit primitive is 
called to update the global queue pointer to permit access 
to the line. At this time the master is signalled to signify 
that a new line is available for procesSing. 
o/. 
Snolist 
DECLARE 
controlsx LITERALLY '18H', 
controlss LITERALLY a eae laa 
controlsa LITERALLY ates aes 
rubout LITERALLY "7FH', 
escape LITERALLY ‘13H', 
CR LITERALLY '@DH', 
LF LITERALLY "OAH', 
BS LITERALLY 'O3H', 
SP LITERALLY '20H', 
bell LITERALLY "O7H', 
Dtr LITERALLY ‘pointer (token) ', 
lengthSptr LITERALLY ‘lengtnSpointer (token)', 
count LITERALLY ‘charScount (token) ', 
disableSxmit LITERALLY 'UFEd', 
enableSxmit LITERALLY 'Q1H', 
no$pause LITERALLY Se 
pause LITERALLY 'S', 
lineSavailable LITERALLY oe ae 
ocw2$8259 LITERALLY "PE6d', 
ocw3$3259 LITERALLY ‘OE6d', 
EOI LITERALLY "20H'; 
DECLARE 


valueSptr ADDRESS, 

value BASED valueSptr BYTE, 
lineSlength BASED valueSotr BYTE, 
dummy ADDRESS, 

ISR BYTE, 

token BYTE, 
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36 


37 
38 


39 
41 
43 
45 
47 
49 
51 
52 


53 
54 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


67 


68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 


Ne 


NO BN BD NH PD ND NA DH 


_ 


— 


PM MD —H HN DH DN NH ND LP 
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stat BYTE, 
newSptr ADDRESS; 


DECLARE 
pointer (8) ADDRESS EXTERNAL, 
lengthSpointer (8) ADDRESS EXTERNAL, 
charScount (3) BYTE EXTERNAL, 
uSartSstate (8) BYTE EXTERNAL, 
usartScommandSport (8) BYTE EXTERNAL, 
usartSdatasSport (8) BYIE EXTERNAL, 
transmitterSstate (3) BYTE EXTERNAL; 


index: PROCEDURE (value) BYTE; 


END; 


DECLARE value BYTE; 


IF value=controlSx THEN RETURN @; 
IF value=rubout THEN RETURN 1; 

IF value=control$s THEN RETURN 2; 
IF value=control$q THEN RETURN 3; 
IF value=escape THEN RETURN 4; 

IF value=CR THEN RETURN 5; 

RETURN 6; 


oe 
of 


echo: PROCEDURE (token,buf$ptr,num$char) ADDRESS; 


DECLARE (buf$Sptr,num$char,actual) ADDRESS, 
token BYTE; 


actual=sendSline(token,bufSptr,numSchar) ; 
usartSstate(token)=usartSstate(token) OR enableSxmit; 

CALL varout(usartScommandSport (token) ,usartSstate (token) ); 
RETURN actual; 

END; 


deleteSline: PROCEDURE; 


END; 


lengthSptr=newSline (token) ; 
ptr=next$space (token); 

count=0; 

dummy=echo (tokentl,.('#',CR,LF) ,3);3 
RETURN; 


endSline: PROCEDURE; 


END; 


valueSptr=lengthSptr; 

lineS$length=count; 

ptr=nextSspace (token) ; 

stat=xmit (token) ; 
lengthSptr=newSline(token) ; 

ptr=nextSspace (token) ; 

count=0; 
stat=setSsSinterrupt (token, lineSavailable); 
RETURN; 
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inShdlr: PROCEDURE INTERRUPT #@ PUBLIC; 
ISR=input (ocw3$8259) ; 


token=6; 


again: 
ISR=shl(ISR,2); 


If NOT carry THEN 
DO; 
IF token=0 THEN RETURN; /* no bits set */ 
ELSE 
DO; 
token=token-2; 
GOTO adain; 
END; 


END; 
valueSptr=ptr; 
value=varinp(usart$dataSport(token)) AND W7fh; 


DO CASE index(value); 
/* case @; controlSx; delete line */ 


DO; 
CALL deleteSline; 
END; 


/* case 1; rubout; delete char */ 


DO; 
newSptr=backS$space (token) ; 
IF newSptr=lengthSptr THEN 
dummy=echo (tokentl,.(bell) ,1); 
ELSE 
DO; 
dummy=echo (tokentl,.(8S,SP,8S) ,3); 
ptr=newSptr; 
count=count-1; 
END; 
END; 


/* case 2; control$s; pause output */ 


DO; 
usartSstate(tokentl) =usartSstate(token+tl) AND disabl 
eSxmit; 
CALL varout(usartScommandSport (tokent+l) ,usartSstate ( 
tokentl)); 
) transmitterSstate (tokentl) =pause; 
END; 


/* case 3; control$q; resume output */ 


DO; 
usartSstate(tokentl) =usartS$state (token+l) OR enables 
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114 


115 
116 


117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 


123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
136 
131 


132 
133 
134 
135 
137 
138 


139 
140 


141 
142 
143 


- xmit; 
4 CALL varout(usart$commandSport (tokentl) ,usartSstate ( 
= tokent+l)); 
4 transmitterSstate (tokentl) =noSvoause; 
4 END; 
/* case 4; escape; terminate line */ 
3 DO; 
4 dummy=echo (tokentl,. ('#',CR,LF) ,3); 
4 value=CR; 
4 count=countt+l; 
4 CALL endSline; 
4 BIND; 
/* case 5; carriage return; terminate line */ 
3 DO; 
4 dummy=echo (tokentl,.(CR,LF) ,2); 
4 count=count+]1; 
4 ptr=nextSspace (token); 
4 valueSptr=ptr; 
4 value=LF; 
4 count=counttl; 
4 CALL endSline; 
4 END; 
/* case 6; non-break character; stuff into queue */ 
3 DO; 
4 dummy=echo (tokentl,ptr,1); 
4 ptr=nextS$space (token) ; 
4 IF ptr=0@ THEN CALL deleteS$line; /* full buffer */ 
4 ELSE count=counttl; 
4 END; 
3 END; /* of do case */ 
2 output (ocw3$8259) =EOI; 
2 RETURN; 
2 END; 
1 END inputShandler; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE 


VARIABLE AREA SIZE 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE 


255 LINES READ 
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0398H 920D 
80114 17D 
60810H 16D 


@ PROGRAM ERROR (S) 
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SLAVE CHARACTER OUTPUT HANDLER PAGE ] 


ISIS-II PL/M-8¥0 V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE OUTPUTHANDLER 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN ;:F1:OUTHLR.OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: PLM88 :F1:OUTHLR.PLM PRINT (:F5:OUTHLR.LST) PAGEWIOTH (78) 


ll 


12 


13 


Snointvector title('slave character output handler') 
outputS$handler: 


/* 


*/ 


DO; 


544 resident interrupt service routine. After transmitter 
ready interrupt, 8259 In Service Register(ISR) is read to 
determine which device is requesting service. A character 
is requested from the appropriate queue and, if available, 
is sent to the usart. If the gqueve is empty the transmitter 
is disabled pending a signal from the master when more 
characters are put into the queue. 


Snolist 


DECLARE 
ocw2$8259 LITERALLY 'OE6H', 
ocw3$8259 LITERALLY 'SE6H', 
disableSxmit LITERALLY ‘OFEH', 


true LITERALLY 'OFFH', 

false LITERALLY ‘OUH', 

EOI LITERALLY "SAGH';: 
DECLARE 

ISR BYTE, 


token BYTE, 
actual ADDRESS, 
value BYTE; 


DECLARE 
usartSstate (8) BYTE EXTERNAL, 
usartScommandSport (8) BYTE PUBLIC DATA ( 
OD1H, 
OD1H, 
Q@D3H, 
003H, 
Q@D5H, 
QD5H, 
0D7H, 
@D7H), 
usartSdataSport (8) SYTE PUBLIC DATA( 
ODO, 
QDGH, 
QD2H, 
QD2H, 
ObD4H, 
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18 
19 
20 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 
306 
31 


32 
33 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
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QO4H, 
QD6H, 
UD6H);: 


1 outShlr: PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 1 PUBLIC; 


/* get active level number and use it to determine queueStoken * 


2 ISR=input (ocw3$8259) ; 
2 tok2n=7; 
2 again: 


ISR=shl(1ISR,1); 


2 IF NOT carry THEN 
2 DO; 
3 IF token=l1 THEN RETURN; /* no bits in ISR set */ 
ELSE 
3 DO; 
4 token=token-2; 
4 ISR=shl(ISR,1)3 
4 GOTO again; 
4 END; 
3 END; 
2 actual=getSline(token,.value,1l); 
2 IF actual=6 THEN 
2 DO; /* empty queue. Disable transmitter */ 
3 usartSstate (token) =usart$state (token) AND disabl 
- eSxmit; 
3 CALL varout (usart$commandSport (token) ,usartSstat 
= e (token) ); 
3 END; 
ELSE | 
2 CALL varout(usartSdataSport (token) ,value) ; 
2 output (ocw3$8259) =EOI; 
2 RETURN; 
2 SND; 
1 END outputS$handler; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE = J#0A4H 164D 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = 6805H 5D 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE = 006CKH 12D 


182 LINES READ 
0 PROGRAM ERROR(S) 
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PL/M~80 COMPILER RMX/86-544 INITIALIZATION TASK PAGE 1 


ISIS-II PL/M-88 V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE INIT544 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F]:INIT54.0BJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: PLM8@ :FI1:INIT54.PLM PRINT (:F5:INIT54.LST) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


Stitle('rmx/86-544 initialization task') 
1 init$544: 
DO; 


/* 
Task code for 544 driver initialization task. Info 
from aopvlication supplied memory allocation block 
is accessed to set up queues and transfer device programming 
info to the slave board(s) and create the required 
service handler tasks. 


a 
Snolist 
56 1 inputSdriver: PROCEDURE EXTERNAL; 
57 2 END inputSdriver; 
58 l outputSdriver: PROCEOURE EXTERNAL; 
59 2 END outputSdriver; 
60 1 Signal: PROCEDURE EXTERNAL; 
6] Zz END signal; 
62 l DECLARE 
StackSsize LITERALLY ©2505 
goStype LITERALLY Fars 
63 1 DECLARE 
ptr ADDRESS, 


initStable BASED ptr STRUCTURE ( 

baseSadr ADDRESS, 

gueueStoken BYTE, 

progSinfo (5) BYTE), 
i BYTE, 
overflow ADDRESS, 
queuveSinit$table (1) STRUCTURE ( 

baseSadr ADDRESS, 

queueSsize (8) ADDRESS) EXTERNAL, 
initializationStable (1) BYTE EXTERNAL, 
stat BYTE, 
num$devices BYTE EXTERNAL, 
num$boards BYTE EXTERNAL, 
serviceSexchangeStable (1) ADDRESS EXTERNAL, 
signalSexchangeStable (1) ADDRESS EXTERNAL, 
serviceSexchanges (1) BYTE EXTERNAL, 
SignalSexchanges (1) BYTE EXTERNAL, 
taskSdescriptors (1) BYTE EXTERNAL, 
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64 


65 
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stacks (1) BYTE EXTERNAL, 

infoSblock (1) STRUCTURE ( 
baseSadr ADDRESS, 
queueStoken BYTE, 
index BYTE) EXTERNAL, 


rgactv ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE 
rom$input$std staticStaskSdescriptor DATA( 
‘input ‘, 


-inputSdriver, 

6, /* stack will be assigned individually 

stackSsize, 

200, 

6, /* tha */ 

0), /* toa */ 
romSoutput$Sstd staticS$taskSdescriptor DATA ( 

‘output', 

-outputsdriver, 

s 

stacksize, 

201, 

v, 
0), 
inputShdlr$std staticStaskS$descriptor, 
output$hdlr$std staticStask$descriptor; 


initSxch: PROCEDURE (xchSptr); 
/* initializes expanded interrupt exchanges */ 


DECLARE xch$ptr ADDRESS, 
xch BASED xchSptr intSexchangeSdescriptor; 


xch. link=.xch. link; 
xch.type=intStype; 
xch.length=5; 
RETURN; 

END; 


init$54: PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 
DO i=¥ TO numSboards-1; 


CALL mSinit(.queueSinit$table(i)); 
END; 


CALL move(size(rom$input$std),.rom$inputS$std, .inputS$hdlirSstd 


)} 


std); 
ptr=.initializationStable; 


CALL move (size(romSoutput$std) ,.romSoutputSstd,.outputShdlr$ 


DO i=@ TO num$devices*2 BY 2; 
/* send pogramming info to slave */ 


overflow=sendSline(initStable.baseSadr,init$table.queue$ 


token,.initStable.prog$info,5); 


stat=setSmSinterrupt (init$table.baseSadr,initStable.queu 
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eStoken,goStype) ; 


/* create service and signal exchanges */ 


3 CALL rgexch(serviceSexchangeStable(i):=.serviceSexchange 
= St+10*i); 
3 CALL rgqexch(serviceSexchangeStable(i+l):=.servicesSexchan 


= gest16*(i+l1)) ; 
CALL initS$xch(.signalSexchanges+15*i) ; 
CALL init$xch(.signalSexchangest+15*(i+1)); 
CALL rgexch(signalSexchangeStable(i):=.signalSexchanges+ 


WW Ww 


- LS 1) 
3 CALL rqexch (signalSexchangeStable(it+l):=.signalSexchange 
- st15*(i+1)); 


WwW 


info$block(i).baseSadr, 

infoSblock (itl) .baseSadr=initStable.baseSadr; 
infoSblock(i).queueStoken=init$Stable.queueStoken-1l; 
infoSblock (i+1) .queuveStoken=init$table.queueStoken; 
infoSblock(i).index=i; 

infoSblock (itl) .index=i+l; 


WW WwW Ww 


inputShdlrSstd.sp=.stackst+stackSsize*i; 
output$hdlrS$std.sp=.stackststackSsize* (itl); 
inputShdlr$std.exchangeSaddress=.infoSblock (i); 
outputShdlir$std.exchangeSaddress=.infoSblock (itl); 
inputShdlrSstd.taskSptr=.task$descriptorst20*i; 
output$hdlr$std.taskS$ptr=,task$descriptors+24* (itl); 


WWW WW W 


CALL ractsk(.input$hdlrSstd); 
CALL rqctsk(.output$hdlrS$std) ; 
ptr=potr+8; 

END; 


WW WW 


CALL rgsetv(.signal,2); 

CALL rgelvl(2); 

CALL rqsusp(rqactv); 
END; /* of task */ 


NON DN dO 


b— 


END init$544; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE 
285 LINES READ 
6 PROGRAM ERROR (S) 


02C3H 767D 
OW2AH 42D 
O¥06H 6D 
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P /M-380 COMPILER RMX/8¥-544 INITIALIZATION MODULE AND PAGE 1 


ISIS-II PL/M-80 V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE INITMODULE 
OBJECT MOOULE PLACED IN :F1i:MAB.OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED 8Y: PLM30 :F1:MAB.PLM PRINT (:F5:MAB.LST) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


Stitle('rmx/8¥-544 initialization module and memory ailocation b 


- lock') 
1 initSmodule: 
DO; 
/* 
Initialization tables created and allocation of memory for 5 
- 44 
handler done here. 
ay 
z 1 DECLARE 
numoerSofSdevices LITERALLY TAs 
baudSratesScountsl LITERALLY es ae 
baud$srateScountSh LITERALLY 'J6', 
usartsmode LITERALLY '4eh', 
usartscmd LITERALLY 2a 
ctrsuSmode LITERALLY '36h', 
ctrSiSmode LITERALLY “TON” 5 
ctrS2Smode LITERALLY ‘'Uboh', 
ctrS$3Smode LITERALLY '36h', 


numSdevices BYTE PUBLIC DATA(numberSof$devices-l), 
numsboards BYTE PUBLIC DATA(1), 
serviceSexchangeStable (8) ADDRESS PUBLIC, 
SignalSexchangeStable (8) ADDRESS PUBLIC, 
SignalStyve (8) BYTE PUSLIC, 
serviceSexchanges (80) BYTE PUBLIC, 
SignalSexchanges (128) BYTE PUBLIC, 
taskSdescriptors (160) 3YTE PUBLIC, 
stacks (2048) BYTE PUBLIC, 
infoSblock (32) BYTE PUSLIC, 
queueSinit$Stable (1) STRUCTURE ( 
baseSadr ADDRESS, 
queueSsize (8) ADDRESS) PUBLIC DATA ( 
GeWUOh, 
256, 
1765, 
256, 
1765, 
256, 
1765% 
256, 
1765), 
baseStable (1) ADDRESS PUBLIC DATA ( 
WeUUGh), 
initialization$table (numberSofSdevices) STRUCTURE ( 
baseSadr ADDRESS, 
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queueStoken BYTE, 
progSinfo (5) BYTE) PUBLIC DATA ( 
Gedvh, 
de, 
usartSmode, 
usartScemd, 
ctr$@Smode, 
baudSrateScountsl, 
baudSrateScount$h, 


GeO Ubh, 

3, 

usartSmode, 
uSartscmd, 
ctr$l$mode, 
baudSrateScountsl, 
baudSrateScountsh, 


Ve UOh, 

or 

usartSmode, 
usartScmd, 
ctr$2Smode, 
baudSrateScountSl, 
baudS$rateScount$h, 


GeOWOnh, 

7, 

usartSmode, : 

usartsScmd, 

ctr$3$mode, 

baudSrateScountsl, 

baudSrateScount$h) ; 
3 1 END init$module; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE 
79 LINES READ 
0 PROGRAM ERROR (S) 


0036H 94D 
69BOH 2488D 
O000H OD 
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P /M-80 COMPILER SLAVE->MASTER INTERRUPT HANDLER PAGE 1 


ISIS-II PL/M-8¥ V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE SIGNALHANDLER 


OBJECT 


MODULE PLACED IN :F1l:SIGNAL.OBJ 


COMPILER INVOKED BY: PLM86 :F1:SIGNAL.PLM PRINT (:F5:SIGNAL.LST) PAGEWIDTH(78) 


26 


27 


37 
38 


W W Dh NN 


Snointvector title('slave->master interrupt handler') 


signalShandler: 
DO; 
/* 
Fields all slave->master signals(interrupts) and calls rgisn 
d 
with the proper signal exchange address. 
ys 
Snolist 
DECLARE 
i BYTE, 
ptr ADDRESS, 


(flag BASED ptr) BYTE, 

numSboards BYTE EXTERNAL, 

numSdevices BYTE EXTERNAL, 

SignalStype (1) BYTE EXTERNAL, 

index BYTE, 

token BYTE, 

signalSexchangeStable (1) ADDRESS EXTERNAL, 
baseStable (1) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 


Signal: PROCEOURE INTERRUPT 2 PUBLIC; 
/* poll slave boards and find one generating interrupt */ 
i=v; 
next: 
ptr=baseStable(i)+l; 
IF flag=@ THEN 
DO; 
i=itl; 
IF i > numSboards THEN RETURN; /* erroneous Signal * 


ELSE GOTO next; 
END; 


/* get queue token and use it to index into signal exchange tabl 


e */ 


token=(flag AND dfh); 
index=4*i+ttoken; 


/* if index is out of range don't attempt the isend */ 
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39 2 IF index <= num$devices THEN 
40 2 DO; 
41 3 CALL rqisnd(signal$exchangeStable (index) ); 
42 3 Signalstype(index)=shr (flag,4); 
43 3 END; 

ELSE 
44 2 CALL rgendi; 

/* zero flag to acknowledge interrupt */ 

45 2 flag=0; 
46 2 RETURN; 
47 2 END; 
48 1 END signalShandler; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE = $08BH 139D 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = OH05H 5D 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE = 6O@WAH 16D 


116 LINES READ 
@ PROGRAM ERROR(S) 
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P /M-8@ COMPILER RMX/86-544 INPUT SERVICE HANDLER PAGE 1 


ISIS-II PL/M-88 V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE INPUTDRIVER 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :Fl:INPUT.OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: PLM8W :F1:INPUT.PLM PRINT(:F5:INPUT.LST) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


Stitle('rmx/80-544 input service handler') 
1 inputSdriver: 
DO; 


/* 
Master resident task code. Monitors service exchange 
and fills input reguests by retrieving characters from 
the proper gqueue(board$Sbase and device info is passed 
via default exchange field). By definition the first byte 
of a line of input contains the length of that line. 
This figure is used to retrieve the exact number of characte 


- rs 
available in a given line. 
at A 
Snolist 
27 l DECLARE 
rgqactv ADDRESS EXTERNAL, 
td BASED rgactv taskSdescriptor, 
serviceSexchangeStable (1) ADDRESS EXTERNAL, 
signalSexchangeStable (1) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
28 a inputSdriver: PROCEDURE REENTRANT PUBLIC; 
29 2 DECLARE 


serviceSexchange ADDRESS, 
boardSbase ADORESS, 
queueStoken BYTE, 
SignalSexchange ADDRESS, 


msgSptr ADORESS, 
msg BASED msgSptr thSmsg, 
actual ADDRESS, 
dummy ADDRESS, 


infoSblock$ptr ADDRESS, 

infoSblock BASED info$blockSptr STRUCTURE ( 
baseSadr ADDRESS, 
queuestoken BYTE, 
index BYTE), 

num$char BYTE, 

stat BYTE; 


/* get info out of default field */ 


30 2 infoS$block$ptr=td.exchangeSaddress; /* default exchange fiel 
= d * / 
31 2 serviceSexchanqe=serviceSexchangeStable(infoSblock.index); 
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32 2 board$base=infoS$block.baseSadr; 
33 2 gqueueStoken=infoSblock.aueueStoken; 
34 2 signalSexchange=signalSexchangeStable (info$block.index) ; 
35 2 DO forever; 
/* wait for reaquest message */ 
36 3 msg$ptr=rqwait (servicesSexchange,49) ; 
37 3 retry: 
/* try to get line count out of queue */ 
actual=getSline(boardS$base,queueStoken, .num$char,1); 
/* if unsuccessful wait for signal and try again */ 
38 3 IF actual=¥ THEN 
39 3 DO; 
40 4 dummy=rqwait (siqnalSexchange,¥J) ; 
41 4 GOTO retry; 
42 4 END; 
/* if all okay get line */ 
43 3 actual=getSline(board$base,queueStoken,msg.bufferSadr,nu 
= mS char) ; 
44 3 msg.actual=actual; 
45 3 msg.status=0; 
46 3 CALL rqsend(msg.resp$ex,msg$ptr) ; 
47 3 END; /* of do forever */ 
48 2 END; /* of task */ 
4y 1 END inputSdriver; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE 
171 LINES READ 
@ PROGRAM ERROR (S) 


012CH 306D 
0000H ¥D 
0017H 23D 
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P /M-88 COMPILER RMX/86-544 OUTPUT SERVICE HANDLER PAGE 1 


ISIS-II PL/M-808 V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE OUTPUTDRIVER 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1:OUTPOT.OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: PLM80 :F1l:OUTPUT.PLM PRINT (:F5:OUTPUT.LST) PAGEWIOTH(/78) 


Stitle('rmx/80-544 output service handler') 
1 outputSdriver: 
DO; 


/* 
Master resident task code. Monitors service exchange and 
fills output requests by stuffing characters into the approp 
= riate 

queue. If insufficient room is available the task waits 

for 1 second and retries up to 180 times after which it 
signals a time out error. If the transmission completes 
successfully the slave is signalled to indicate that data is 


available. 


“7 
Snolist 
39 1 DECLARE 
dataSavailable LITERALLY a? ar 
timeSout LITERALLY vs 
40 1 DECLARE 


rgactv ADDRESS EXTERNAL, 

(td BASED rqactv) task$descriptor, 
serviceSexchangeStable (1) ADDRESS EXTERNAL, 
signalS$exchangeStable (1) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 


41 1 outputSdriver: PROCEDURE REENTRANT PUBLIC; 
42 2 DECLARE 
serviceSexchange ADDRESS, 
signalSexchange AODRESS, 
baseSadr ADDRESS, 
qJueue$token BYTE, 
msgS$ptr ADDRESS, 
msg BASED msg$ptr th$msg, 
triesSleft BYTE, 
overflow ADDRESS, 
dummy ADDRESS, 
stat BYTE, 
info$block$ptr ADDRESS, 
infoSblock BASED info$blockS$ptr STRUCTURE ( 
baseSadr ADDRESS, 


queueStoken BYTE, 
index BYTE); 
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/* initialize */ 


43 2 infoSblock$ptr=td.exchangeSaddress; 
44 2 serviceSexchange=serviceSexchangeStable(info$block.index) ; 
45 2 signalSexchange=signalS$exchangeStable(info$block.index) ; 
46 2 bas2Sadr=infoSblock.baseSadr; 
47 2 queueS$token=infoSblock.queue$token; 
43 2 DO forever; 

/* wait for reguest message */ 
49 3 msgsptr=rqwait (serviceSexchange,¥) ; 
58 3 triesSleft=106; 
51 3 retry: 

overflow=send$line(baseSadr,queueStoken,msg.bufferSadr,m 
a sg.count); 
52 3 IF overflow <> YW THEN 
53 3 DO; 
54 4 dummy=rqwait (signalSexchange,20);— 
55 4 triesSleft=triesSleft-1; 
56 4 IF triesS$left > @ THEN GOTO retry; 
ELSE 
58 4 DO; 
59 5 msg.status=timeSout; 
60 5 msg.actual=0; 
61 5 GOTO quit; 
62 5 END; 
63 4 END; ° 
64 3 msg.status=0; 
65 3 stat=setSmSinterrupt (baseSadr ,queueS$token,dataSavailable 
= 3 
66 3 msg.actual=msg.count; 
67 3 quit: 
CALL rqsend(msg.respSex,msg$ptr) ; 

68 3 END; /* of do forever */ 
69 2 END; /* of task */ 
78 1 END outputSdriver; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE 
198 LINES READ 
® PROGRAM ERROR(S) 


0159H 345D 
00800H OD 
0019H 25D 
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A M8éd :F1:CfPG544.M8d PRINT(:F4:CRG544.LST) PAGEWIDTS(78) MACROFILE 


ISIS-II 8080/8085 MACRO ASSEMBLER, V3.6 CFS544 PAGE 1 
LOC OBJ LINE SOURCE STATEMENT 
1] NAME CrG544 
2 CSEG 
3 PUBLIC RQRATE 
W066 B38 4 RQRATE: DW 8 
5 $NOLIST 
127 $LIST 
128 SNOGEN 
vObDd 129 NTASK SET M4) 
BO00 136 NEXCH SET Q 
131 ; 
132 ; BUILD THE INITIAL TASK TABLE 
133 ; 
134 3 -------- \ THIS TASK IS NECESSARY FOR THE 544 HANDLE 
R ‘ 
135 3; -------- / IT CREATES EVERYTHING ELSE IT NEEOS. 
136 STD INITS4,200,1,6 
191 STD LINECH,64,130,98 
246 
247 3 ALLOCATE TASK DESCRIPTORS 
248 ; 
249 GENTO 
253.3 
254 ; BUILD INITIAL EXCHANGE TABLE 
255 ; 
256 XCHADR RESPEX 
264 ; 
265 ; BUILD CREATE TABLE 
266 ; 
267 CRTAB 
274 END 


PUBLIC SYM3O0LS 
ROCRTB C 6026 RQRATE C 6008 


EXTERNAL SYMBOLS 
INIT54 E 0000 LINECH E 6806 RESPEX E 6068 


USER SYMBOLS 


CRTAB + $008 GENTD + 46008 IET C 8024 INITS4 E 8068 
INTXCH + 00600 ITT C 9682 LINECH E 6080 NEXCAH A 6601 
NTASK A 6002 PUBXCH + 6607 RESPEX E 60686 ROCRTB C 6026 
RQRATE C 6668 STD + 0606 TOBASE D 6168 XCH + $685 
XCHADR + 0002 
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INTRODUCTION 


This report presents reliability test and supporting 
data for the Intel® SBC 80/10 Single Board Com- 
puter, a complete computer system on a single 
6.75-by-12 inch printed circuit board. The CPU, 
system clock, read/write memory, non-volatile 
read-only-memory, I/O ports and drivers, serial 
communications interface, bus control logic and 
drivers all reside on the board. 


A complete life testing program has been imple- 
mented to ascertain and quantify the reliability 
level of the Intel® SBC 80/10 Single Board Com- 
puter. This report presents a review of this pro- 
gram, including a discussion of the test configura- 
tion utilized, the system exerciser/diagnostic soft- 
ware used, the number of hours of testing per- 
formed, and the ambient test temperatures. High 
temperature testing was performed to accelerate 
product aging and to provide operational data on 
the reliability performance of the SBC 80/10 com- 
puter at elevated temperatures. 


Data gathered from this life testing shows the 
SBC 80/10 to provide extremely reliable perform- 
ance. MTBF for the SBC 80/10 Single Board Com- 
puter is shown to be 91,739 hours (90% confi- 
dence) in continuous +25°C environments (average 
“room” temperature) and 25,006 hours (90% 
confidence) in continuous +55°C high temperature 
environments (maximum operating temperature 
specified for SBC 80 products). Data is also 
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1. 


presented which shows that this life test data 
correlates well with actual field reliability data. 


A full description of Intel’s complete component 
testing and quality assurance and _ board-level 
assembly, testing, and quality assurance procedures 
is also included in this report. This will provide an 
understanding of the production, testing, and qual- 
ity assurance procedures which all Intel® SBC 
80 Single Board Computer products undergo prior 
to shipment. This report is presented as a basis for 
reliability performance estimates for Intel’s com- 
plete SBC 80 line of Single Board Computers and 
supporting expansion boards. 


SBC 80/10 COMPUTER DESCRIPTION 


The SBC 80/10 Single Board Computer is con- 
tained on a 6.75-by-12 inch printed circuit board. 
As Figure 1 shows, the CPU, system clock, read/ 
write memory, non-volatile read-only-memory, I/O 
ports and drivers, serial communications interface, 
bus control logic and drivers all reside on the 
board. Intel n-channel MOS LSI technology and 
bipolar TTL are the basis for the feasibility of such 
a full computer on a single PC board. Such a single 
board approach is inherently more reliable than 
traditional multiboard implementations through 
minimization of inter-board connectors. 


The heart of the SBC 80/10 Single Board Com- 
puter is the Intel® 8080A CPU which contains six 
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Figure 1. SBC 80/10 Block Diagram 
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§-bit. general-purpose registers and an accumulator. 
Complete reliability data on the 8080A micro- 
processor is contained in Intel Reliability Report 
RR-10. 1024 bytes of read/write storage are pro- 
vided by eight Intel low-power static RAMs. In 
addition to read/write memory, four sockets are 
provided to install four Intel 8708 1024 X 8 non- 
volatile, erasable and reprogrammable read-only- 
memories. The Intel 8708 EPROM has been shown 
to be an extremely reliable Read-Only-Memory 
(see Intel Reliability Report RR-12 for complete 
details). 


Two Intel 8255 Programmable Peripheral Interface 
devices supply 48 parallel I/O lines. These lines are 
routed to sockets on the board which are used to 
buffer lines programmed as outputs with TTL 
drivers or to terminate lines programmed as inputs 
with SBC 901 or SBC 902 resistor terminator 
packs. 


For serial communication, an Intel 8251 Universal 
Synchronous/Asynchronous_ Receiver/Transmitter 
(USART) is contained on the SBC 80/10 com- 
puter. Additional circuitry provides jumper-select- 
able teletypewriter (20 mA current loop) or 
RS232C compatible interfaces for the USART. 


For further information on detailed operation of 
the SBC 80/10 computer, consult the Intel SBC 
80/10 Single Board Computer Hardware Refer- 
ence Manual. 


SINGLE BOARD COMPUTER QUALITY 
ASSURANCE 


The reliability of a board level product like the 
Intel® SBC 80/10 Single Board Computer is a 
function of the quality of components used on the 
board, care in board design and fabrication, and 
the extent of testing performed on the product 
before shipment. An examination of each of these 
functions will provide an understanding of the 
Intel quality assurance program for microcomputer 
system products. 


Component Quality Assurance 


Standard Intel® component quality assurance 
processing and 100% screening are applied to all 
Intel components used on the SBC 80/10 com- 
puter before they are assembled on the board. 
Once a component device has been qualified as 
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reliable and transferred to systems level manufac- 
turing, it is imperative that complete process con- 
trols are in effect to assure the continuation of 
high quality. Intel’s component QA flow centers 
around a series of acceptance gates between 
process entities (see Figure 2) and detailed inspec- 
tion within the processing areas at critical points. 
For example, in wafer processing, furnaces are 
routinely monitored for contamination through 
the use of capacitance voltage measurements on 
test chips. Also, electrical tests such as breakdown 
strength measurements are performed on test 
patterns on each wafer. Routine high magnification 
scanning electron microscope examinations at 
critical process steps also provide important 
process control feedback. A final QA acceptance is 
performed on all lots prior to shipment to assem- 
bly locations. Table I details the Intel component 
QA acceptance gates within the assembly flow and 
identifies the appropriate method employed per 
MIL-STD-883. During the test and finishing opera- 
tion, QA maintains standards, test tape and calibra- 
tion control of all production equipment. Final QA 
inspection is performed after the mark and pack 
operation. 


Table | 
COMPONENT ASSEMBLY FLOW 


MIL-STD-883 
OPERATION METHOD 
Piece Part Inspections 


Scribe and Break 


OA Acceptance 
2nd Optical Inspection 


Lead Bond 


QA Acceptance 
3rd Optical Inspection 


Seal 


2010.1B 
2010.1B 


2010.1B 
2010.1B 


Temperature Cycle 1010 (C) ! 
QA Acceptance 1014 (B) : 
Fine Leak 1014 (A) 
(10°” atm cc/sec) 
QA Acceptance 1014 (C) 
Gross Leak 1014 (C) 
QA Acceptance 2009 


Final Visual 2009 


Figure 2. Component QA Flow Diagram 


Board Assembly 


Figure 3 shows the stringent cycle of inspection 
and testing each board undergoes before being 
shipped to the customer. After bare board manu- 
facture, boards are inspected for raw board quality 
conformance (i.e., hole registration, drilling, lami- 
nate integrity, artwork registration, etc.). Selected 
samples are sectioned and microscopically analyzed 
tor compliance to specification. 


RAW BOARD 
MANUFACTURED 


QA ACCEPTANCE 


PART KITS 
PULLEO 


QA ACCEPTANCE 


KIT 
ASSEMBLY 


QA ACCEPTANCE 


80°C PREBAKE 


SYSTEMS 
LEVEL 
TEST 


QA SHIPPING 
ACCEPTANCE QA AUDIT 


Figure 3. Board Manufacture and Test Flow/Screening 


Components for an assembly “kit” are then pulled 
together and readied for the assembly operation. 
Visual inspection of each kit of components is then 
conducted. The kit is assembled onto the bare 
board and the assembled parts of the board are 
inspected prior to wave solder for proper location 
and after wave solder for soldering defects. Final 
assembly inspection insures the boards are ready 
for test. 


Board Production Testing 


Manufacturing testing, though not a part of relia- 
bility testing per se, is very effective in eliminating 
“infant mortality” failures. These types of failures, 
by their nature, occur in the early life of a product 
(see page 5). Each SBC 80/10 Single Board Com- 
puter is pre-baked at 80°C prior to any testing. 
Figure 4 shows some of the ovens utilized in this 
process. The boards are allowed to cool and then 
exhaustively tested on a Teradyne L125 Digital 
Diagnostic Tester. Use of a special ‘“‘bed of nails” 
vacuum test fixture insures that all critical board 
test points may be accessed by the test system. 
Figure 5 shows the test fixture for the SBC 80/10 
computer, and Figure 6 shows one of the Teradyne 
test systems used in Intel® microcomputer board- 
level testing. Failed components are replaced, and 
the boards are retested on the Teradyne test sys- 
tem. 


Sus a 


Figure 4. Ovens Utilized for Board Pre-Bake 
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When the boards have passed this thorough testing, 
they are then “system tested” to guarantee Intel® 
MULTIBUS™ interface integrity. This consists of 
installing a set of Monitor and diagnostic program 
memory EPROMs into the four SBC 80/10 
EPROM sockets, applying all necessary voltages, 
and monitoring the SBC 80/10 computer’s per- 
formance with a teletypewriter. The board per- 
forms all of the functions as described later in the 
reliability test section. After test, the boards are 
inspected for possible test damage. Boards passing 
this final screen are then released by Intel Quality 


Figure 5. SBC 80/10 Single Board Computer Test 
Fixture 


Figure 6. A Teradyne Test System Utilized in SBC 80 
Board Testing 
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Assurance to Intel’s standard product warehouse. 
Each product shipped is also subject to an audit. 
This audit consists of a complete review of docu- 
mentation, test, functional performance workman- 
ship, and handling. 


THE SBC 80/10 RELIABILITY TEST 


In order to establish reliability data for the SBC 
80/10 Single Board Computer, an extensive life 
test program has been implemented. Twenty-one 
SBC 80/10 computers have been tested under vari- 
ous operating conditions. The various aspects of 
this program are discussed below. 


Reliability Test 


The test program used to exercise each SBC 80/10 
computer during life testing was a modified version 
of the normal systems test, monitor, and diagnostic 
exerciser programs that each unit must pass prior 
to shipment. Figure 7 illustrates the hardware con- 
figuration of the test. Four Intel® 8708 EPROMs 
containing the monitor/diagnostic exerciser were 
installed in each SBC 80/10 computer to exercise 
virtually all of its functions. 


LINE PRINTER 


MONITOR LED 


EQUIPMENT USED: 
Power Supplies: 


Power One G5-35/OUP $113 

Lambda LXS-D-5-0V 
Test Equipment: 

Fluke 800A 

Fluke 2240A 

Delta Design 6300/6400 
Communication: 

Teletype Model 33 

Centronics 306C 


Figure 7. Life Test Configuration 


The monitor program was a basic conditioning and 
communicative program. Among other things, it 
conditioned each SBC 80/10 computer to commu- 
nicate with a teletypewriter, allowed the operator 
to display and/or change the contents of RAM 
memory locations and direct the program counter 
to any designated memory location to begin 


processing instructions. The monitor program 
occupied the first 1K of memory and started 
processing at location OOOOH. 


The diagnostic exerciser program, starting address 
0400H, is arranged into two major sections: the 
CPU/memory Test and the I/O Test. The Appendix 
provides a flowchart of this reliability test program. 


CPU/Memory Test 


The test program first sets aside sections of RAM 
memory to be used as temporary storage needed 
in later processing. It then begins executing the 
instruction set of the 8080A CPU, starting with 
conditional jumps, adds, subtracts, and compare 
instructions. Six sequential conditional call and 
return instructions are executed with combinations 
of register manipulations. All registers are checked 
for proper incrementing, decrementing, and com- 
paring. Different combinations of register com- 
pares and conditional jumps are done, followed by 
data move operations from register to register. A 
test of the and, or, and exclusive or instructions is 
then run. Each byte of a double register (16-byte) 
is incremented and decremented separately to see 
the effect on its companion register and on the 
Processor Status Word (flags, carry, parity, etc.). 
Exchange, register store, direct register add, deci- 
mal adjust, rotate left and rotate right instructions 
are then performed. Finally, a series of push and 
pop instructions combined with store directs and 
exchanges are executed to test as many applica- 
tion sequences as possible. 


The memory is well exercised as a part of the CPU 
test. The memory test executes a complete series 
of store directs into and load directs from memory 
via double CPU registers. This is done to insure 
proper functioning of all memory locations. 


Input/Output (I/O) 


One of the Intel® 8255 Parallel I/O Interfaces is 
addressed and programmed to be a set of three 
output ports. Alternate bit patterns 10101010 and 
01010101 (binary) are presented to each port and 


LEDs are attached to allow monitoring. Thre $é-- 
ond Intel® 8255 is programmed as a set of three 
output ports. One of these ports is used to drive 
a line printer in recording failures. 


Serial I/O is tested periodically by manually re- 
setting the board and using a teletypewriter com- 
municating with the Monitor program. The auto- 
matic portion of the test is then restarted from 
this mode. 


Error Handling 


After the execution of selected compares and 
jumps, a routine is executed to record the occur- 
rence of any errors on a line printer and to stop 
processing. If the failure was catastrophic, the 
board would be removed and trouble-shot to deter- 
mine the failure mechanism. 


Temperature 


Twenty-one boards were tested at ambient temper- 
atures of +25°C, +55°C, and +70°C. The +55°C 
and +70°C elevated temperatures were used to 
increase stress on the boards and stimulate failures. 
(Tables IV and V on page 9 present the number of 
unit-hours run at each temperature.) 


BOARD RELIABILITY AND THE LIFE CURVE 


There is a fundamental principle of reliability engi- 
neering which predicts that the failure rate of any 
group of products implemented from integrated 
circuits will follow a curve such as that shown in 
Figure 8. 


This curve can be divided into three major cate- 
gories of failures: Infant Mortality, Random, and 
Wear Out. 


INFANT 


MORTALITY WEAROUT 


RANDOM 


FAILURE RATE, P 


TIME, t 


Figure 8. Reliability Life (Bathtub) Curve 
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Infant Mortality is that area of the curve where 
failures caused by manufacturing defects in both 
the components and/or the board are most appar- 
ent. Infant Mortality usually lasts from board 
manufacture to the low hundreds of hours of 
board operation. 


Random failures occur during the useful portion of 
the product life. These failures are a function of 
temperature, circuit complexity, device loading, 
and other factors. The Random failure rate ap- 
proaches a low constant value where it remains 
from hundreds to hundreds of thousands of oper- 
ating hours (for printed circuit boards with inte- 
grated circuits). Since it is the parameter of great- 
est interest to the system designer, the failure rate 
for SBC 80/10 Single Board Computers through 
the Infant and Random failure regions was ex- 
plored in reliability testing. During these tests, no 
evidence of wear out was experienced. Wear-out 
failures, as the name implies, occur when wear-out 
takes place, both physically and electrically, at the 
end of a device’s useful life. Statistically, this will 
not happen until hundreds of years have elapsed 
for LSI-based products such as the SBC 80/10 
Single Board Computer. 


Reliability Mathematics 


When information on the failure rate for a given 
LSI-based product is desired, that product gener- 
ally must have its life “‘accelerated”’ due to the low 
failure rates involved. This can be done by subject- 
ing the unit to high temperature, high voltage, or 
both. When high temperature is used, the thermal 
activation energy of failures can be used along with 
the failure rate at that temperature, to derive the 
effective failure rate at other temperatures. Such 
derivation is accomplished using the plot shown in 
Figure 9. This is an Arrhenius plot in which average 
time to failure (inverse of failure rate) is plotted 
against the reciprocal of temperature. The slope of 
the curve is related to the thermal activation 
energy in electron-volts. From these plots the 
effective failure rate at a given temperature may be 
derived from failure rate data determined at a dif- 
ferent temperature. The two failure rates are re- 
lated as follows: 


ETy, = MF (ATy7,) 


where: 
ETT, = Effective Time (hours) at T; (Ambient 
Temperature) 
MF = Multiplication Factor 
ATT, = T2 (Test Temperature) 
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The Multiplication Factor (MF) is found from the 


expression: 
E ] 
= + —_— —_ — ——— 
MF = exp k @ Dt 
where: 
MF = Multiplication Factor 
E = Thermal Activation Energy (eV) 
k = Boltzmann’s Constant 
(3.63 X 10° eV/°K) 
T; = Ambient Temperature 
T2 = Test Temperature 
107° 
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Figure 9. Arrhenius Plot 


The thermal activation energy used in the calcula- The Intel® 8080 life test program produced results 


tion is determined by the failure mechanism. Table indicating 0.5 eV as an appropriate activation 
II lists the most common failure mechanisms for energy for failure rate analysis (see Intel Reliability 
MOS LSI devices. As can be seen from Table II, Report RR-10). An activation energy of 0.5 eV 
activation energies for n-channel MOS devices was uSed here as a conservative basis for failure rate 
range from 0.3 eV to 1.4 eV. Bipolar devices have conversion. 


been shown to exhibit activation energy perform- 


ance at about 0.5 eV. Table III lists the most com- Confidence Levels 


mon failure mechanisms for printed wiring assem- When calculating a failure rate, the simplest form 
blies. of calculation is: 

A mixture of n-channel MOS LSI, bipolar SSI and 

MSI, and discrete components are used on the SBC Bre Rees Number of Failures 


80/10 Single Board Computer. The activation (No. of Devices) X (No. of Hours Tested) 


energy of the one failure during SBC 80/10 life 


testing could not accurately be determined. The The only problem in this equation is that the fail- 
failure occured in an Intel® 8224 clock generator ure rate thus calculated does not reflect a very high 
at 460 hours into the test at an ambient tempera- degree of confidence. In fact, the confidence level 
ture of +25°C. This clock generator is sensitive to a is only 50% for this equation. Since failures occur- 
+12V/-12V reversal of supply voltages which hap- ring beyond “Infant Mortality” and before product 
pened once during the test. This may explain the “‘wear out” are random in nature, the average fail- 
one failure shown in Table IV. ure rate for products operating in this region will 
Table Il 


COMPONENT FAILURE MODES 


ACTIVATION 
TYPE ENERGY (Esc) DETECTION 


Slow Trapping Wear Out High Temperature Bias 

Contamination Wear Out/Infant High Temperature Bias 

' Surface Charge Wear Out High Temperature Bias 

Polarization Wear Out High Temperature Bias 

Electromigration Wear Out High Temperature Operating Life 

| Microcracks Random Temperature Cycling 

Contacts Wear Out High Temperature Operating Life 

Oxide Defects Infant/Random High Voltage Operating Life and Cell Stress 


FAILURE MODE 


Table III 
PRINTED CIRCUIT FAILURE MECHANISMS 


PREVENTATIVE MEASURES 


FAILURE MODE TYPE DETECTION 


Fractured Wirewrap Random Visual & Functional 
Random Visual & Functional 


Proper Tool Handling 


Gold Finger Contamination Cleanliness, Gold Thickness 
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"> t@ = Normal probability distribution. Such a 
- st-t_tion is shown in Figure 10. In Figure 10, 


*-: Titlure rate curve shows failure rate on the 
z7sciss2 (X axis) and the failure frequency on the 
ordinate (y axis). The 50% confidence level is 
synonymous with the mean point of the curve and 
simply means that, in the population of product 
units, 50% of the units will have a failure rate less 
than or equal to the observed failure rate. The 90% 
confidence level is the 90th percentile of the distri- 
bution and means that 90% of the parts will have a 
failure rate less than the quoted number. 


Of course, the failure rate at the 90th percentile is 
much higher than at the 50th percentile and deter- 
mination of the failure rate at a 90% confidence 
level of greatest interest. Since the failure rate for 
random failures follows a Normal probability 
distribution, the Chi-squared probability function 
provides a direct tool for derivation of failure rates 
at various confidence levels. Using the Chi-squared 
function, the failure rate can be calculated at any 
confidence level by: 


x? (1-CL, 2r+2) 


Failure Rate = 
2nt 


where: 
x? = Chi-square function 
CL = Confidence level expressed as a decimal 
r = Number of rejected boards 
n = Number of boards tested 


t = Total test time 


The values of x? may be found in most texts on 
statistics where the 2r+2 term is treated as the 
degree of freedom (DF). Given these tools for 
analysis, let us fully examine the results of the life 
test performed. 


LIFE TEST RESULTS 


The results of the SBC 80/10 life test program are 
described in Tables IV, V, and VI. If the data from 
Table IV is used along with the information from 
the reliability mathematics section, the +25°C 
MTBF for the SBC 80/10 Single Board Com- 
puter at a confidence level of 90% is 91,739 hours 
(failure rate = 1.09% per 1000 hours). A high 
temperature analysis was done concurrently with 
the +25°C program. As shown in Table VI, the 


50% CONFIDENCE LEVEL 
X (mean) 


FREQUENCY 


FAILURE RATE 


NOTE 1: ALL BOARDS AT A GIVEN CONFIDENCE LEVEL 
HAVE FAILURE RATE < THE FAILURE RATE AT THAT LEVEL 


Figure 10. Failure Rate vs. Failure Frequency 
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SBC 80/10 Single Board Computer is shown to 
have an MTBF of 25,006 hours (failure rate = 
3.99% per 1000 hours) with a confidence level of 
90% when operated continuously at ambient 
temperatures of +55°C (specified maximum 
ambient temperature for SBC 80/10 computer 
operation). 


Field Data 


The SBC 80/10 Single Board Computer was intro- 
duced in early 1976. Based on the number of SBC 


80/10 Single Board Computers shipped to date, a 
conservative estimation of actual unit running time 
provides an experience of more than 2,579,000 
unit-hours of operation. Intel field service has 
experienced 18 SBC 80/10 computer failures dur- 
ing this operational period. This data yields a 
90,845-hour, +25°C MTBF at a 90% confidence 
level (25°C operation assumed for all unit-hours). 
This correlates well with the results of the life 
testing program. 


Table IV 
LIFE TEST DATA EXTRAPOLATED TO 25°C 


Unit-Hours @ Temperature 
Equivalent Unit-Hours @ +25°C 


24663 14296 20020 — 1 
24663 84624 256580 365867 1 


FAILURES 


TOTAL 


Table V 
LIFE TEST DATA EXTRAPOLATED TO 55°C 


Unit-Hours @ Temperature 14296 


Equivalent Unit-Hours @ +55°C 


TEST TEMPERATURE TOTAL FAILURES 


20020 


Table VI 
LIFE TEST RESULTS 


FAILURE RATE PER 
1000 hours 
90% UCL 


TEST TEMPERATURE 


SUMMARY 


As a result of the reliability tests and Intel’s relia- 
bility program, the SBC 80/10 Single Board Com- 
puter has demonstrated an MTBF of 25,006 hours 
at 90% confidence level when operated at 55°C. 
Stated another way, if a system using an Intel® 
SBC 80/10 Single Board Computer were used 24 
hours a day at an average ambient temperature of 
55°C, there is a 90% probability that such a system 
will operate for almost 35 months before the sys- 
tem would fail due to an SBC 80/10 computer fail- 


MTBF, 
hours 
90% UCL 


ure (over 10 years at +25°C operation). Of course, 
the system failure rate would be somewhat higher 
due to the failure rates of other elements in the 
system. 


The SBC 80/10 Single Board Computer was 
introduced in January, 1976, and has become an 
industry standard. Intel’s system of manufacturing 


microcomputer systems, coupled with extensive 
reliability monitoring and tests, has yielded a high 


reliability, low-cost product — the SBC 80/10 
Single Board Computer. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This report presents reliabilty tests and support- 
ing data for the Intel iSBC 86/12A Single Board 
Computer with the optional iSBC 300 32K Byte 
RAM Expansion Module and the iSBC 340 16K 
Byte EPROM/ROM Expansion Module. The 
iSBC 86/12A Single Board Computer is a complete 
computer system on a single printed circuit board; 
the CPU, system clock, read/write memory, read- 
only-memory, I/O ports, serial communications 
interface, priority interrupt logic, programmable 
timers, bus control logic and drivers all reside on 
the board. The optional memory expansion 
modules attach to the board, allowing the on-board 
RAM to be expanded by 32K bytes (for a board 
total of 64K bytes), and the on-board EPROM/ 
ROM to be expanded by 16K bytes (for a board 
total of 32K bytes). 


A complete reliability testing program has been 
implemented to ascertain the reliabilty level of the 
Intel iSBC 86/12A microcomputer and the iSBC 
300 andiSBC 340 Expansion Modules. This report 
presents a review of this program, including a 
discussion of the test configuration utilized, the 
system exerciser/diagnostic software used, the 
number of hours of testing performed and the 
ambient test temperatures. High temperature 
testing was performed to accelerate product aging 
and to provide operational data on the reliability 
performance of the iSBC 86/12A microcomputer at 
elevated temperatures. 


A full description of the quality assurance 
procedures that all of Intel’s complete line of single 
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| (SBC 300) | 
J | 


32K x 8 
INTERRUPT 
RAM SELECTOR 
(JUMPERS) 


P7771 power Fait 
DUAL-PORT INTERRUPT 
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| wkxe ! 
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DUAL-PORT 
CONTROLLER 


MULTIBUS/ 
MULTIMASTER 
INTERFACE 


MULTIBUS™ SYSTEM BUS 


nolttton| | ames (ANY Pagaaauane 
(SOCKETS) 7 CONTROLLER 


board computers undergo prior to shipping is also 
included. 


iSBC 86/12A™ BOARD DESCRIPTION 


The iSBC 86/12A Single Board Computer is 
contained on a 6.75 by 12 inch (17.15 by 30.48 cm) 
printed circuit board. Figure 1 shows an overall 
block diagram of the board. Intel n-channel MOS 
LSI technology and bipolar TTL are the basis fora 
full computer on a single PC board. Such a single 
board approach is inherently more reliable than 
traditional multiboard implementations through 
minimization of inter-board connectors. 


The heart of the iSBC 86/12A Single Board 
Computer is the Intel 8086 16-bit microprocessor 
(CPU). The 8086 CPU includes four 16-bit general 
purpose registers, which may also be addressed as 
eight 8-bit registers. In addition, the CPU 
contains two 16-bit pointer registers and two 
16-bit index registers. Four 16-bit segment 
registers allow extended addressing to a full 
megabyte of memory. 


The standard iSBC 86/12A microcomputer in- 
cludes 32K bytes of read/write memory; con- 
nectors are provided to allow the addition of up to 
16K bytes of programmable read only memory in 
1K, 2K, or 4K byte increments. Intel EPROMs are 
used for programmable read only memory. Up to 
32K bytes of additional on-board RAM and 16K 
bytes of additional EPROM can be added to the 
standard iSBC 86/12A board with the iSBC 300 
and the iSBC 340 Expansion Modules, respective- 


ly. 


RS232C 
COMPATIBLE 24 PROGRAMMABLE 
DEVICE PARALLEL 1/0 LINES 


Evi 
CONTROL SERIAL 
INTERFACE DEVICE 


ORIVER 
AS232C TERMINATOR 
INTERFACE INTERFACE 


PROGRAMMABLE 
BAUD RATE 
GENERATOR 

PROGRAMMABLE 
COMMUNICATIONS 
INTERFACE 
(USART) 


PROGRAMMABLE 
PERIPHERAL 
INTERFACE 


Figure 1. iSBC 86/12A™ Single Board Computer Block Diagram 
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One Intel® 8255A Programmable Peripheral 
Interface device supplies 24 programmable 
parallel I’O lines. These lines are routed to 
sockets on the board that are used to buffer lines 
programmed as outputs with TTL drivers or to 
terminate lines programmed as inputs with iSBC 
901 or iSBC 902 resistor terminator packs. 


For serial communication, an Intel® 8251A 
Universal Synchronous/Asynchronous Receiver/ 
Transmitter (USART) is part of the iSBC 86/12A 
board. Additional circuitry provides jumper- 
selectable Teletypewriter (20 mA current loop) or 
RS232C compatible interfaces for the USART. 


For further information on detailed operation of 
the iSBC 86/12A microcomputer, consult the Intel 
tSBC 86/12A Single Board Computer Hardware 
Reference Manual. 


SINGLE BOARD COMPUTER QUALITY 
ASSURANCE 


The reliability of a board level product like the 
Intel iSBC 86/12A Single Board Computer is a 
function of the quality of components used on the 
board, care in board design and fabrication, and 
the extent of testing performed on the product 
before shipment. An examination of each of these 
functions will provide an understanding of the 
Intel quality assurance program for micro- 
computer system products. 


Component Quality Assurance 


Standard Intel component quality assurance 
processing and 100% screening are applied to all 
Intel components used on the iSBC 86/12A 
microcomputer before they are assembled on the 
board. Once a component device has been quali- 
fied as reliable and transferred to systems level 
manufacturing, it is imperative that complete 
process controls are in effect to assure the 
continuation of high quality. Intel’s component 
QA flow centers around a series of acceptance 
gates between process entities (see Figure 2) and 
detailed inspection within the processing areas at 
critical points. For example, in wafer processing, 
furnaces are routinely monitored for contamina- 
tion through the use of capacitance voltage 
measurements on test chips. Also, electrical tests 
such as breakdown strength measurements are 
performed on test patterns on each wafer. Routine 
high magnification scanning electron microscope 
examinations at critical process steps also provide 
important process control feedback. A final QA 
acceptance is performed on all lots prior to 
shipment to assembly locations. 


DEVELOPMENT 
ASSEMBLY 


Figure 2. Component QA Flow Diagram 


Table 1 details the Intel component QA acceptance 
gates within the assembly flow and identifies the 
appropriate method employed per MIL-STD-883. 
During the test and finishing operation, QA 
maintains standards, test tape and calibration 
control of all production equipment. Final QA 
inspection is performed after the mark and pack 
operation. 


Table 1. Component Assembly Flow 


MIL-STD-883 
OPERATION METHOD 


Piece Part Inspections 


2010.1B 
2010.1B 


Scribe and Break 


QA Acceptance 
2nd Optical Inspection 


Lead Bond 


QA Acceptance 
3rd Optical Inspection 


2010.1B 
2010.1B 


Seal 


Temperature Cycle 1010 (C) 


QA Acceptance 1014 (B) 
Fine Leak 1014 (A) 
(10’ atm cc/sec) 
QA Acceptance 1014 (C) 
Gross Leak 1014 (C) 
QA Acceptance 2009 
Final Visual 2009 
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Board Assembly 


Figure 3 shows the stringent cycle of inspection 
and testing each board undergoes before being 
shipped to the customer. After bare board manu- 
facture, boards are inspected for raw board quality 
conformance (i.e., hole registration, drilling, 
laminate integrity, artwork registration, etc.), and 
tested for trace “shorts” and “opens’’. 


Components for an assembly “kit” are then pulled 
together and made ready for the assembly 
operation. Visual inspection of each kit of 
components is then conducted. The kit is assem- 
bled onto the bare board and the assembled parts 
of the board are inspected prior to wave solder for 
proper location and after wave solder for soldering 
defects. Final assembly inspection insures the 
boards are ready for test. 


RAW BOARD 
MANUFACTURED 


QA ACCEPTANCE 


PART KITS 
PULLED 


QA ACCEPTANCE 


IT 
ASSEMBLY 


QA ACCEPTANCE 


BURN-IN 
(6 HR AT 70°C) 


BOARD LEVEL 
TEST (GO/NO-GO) 


SYSTEM LEVEL TEST 
QA ACCEPTANCE 


QA/ADVANCED 
RELIABILITY AUDIT 


Figure 3. Board Manufacture 
and Test Flow/Screening 
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Board Production Testing 


Manufacturing testing, though not a part of 
reliability testing per se, is very effective in 
eliminating “infant mortality” failure. These 
types of failures, by their nature, occur in the early 
life of a product. Each iSBC 86/12A microcom- 
puter is pre-baked at 70°C prior to any testing. 
Figure 4 shows some of the ovens used in this 
process. The boards are allowed to cool and then 
exhaustively tested on a Teradyne L125 Digital 
Diagnostic Tester. Use of a special ‘‘bed of nails”’ 
vacuum test fixture insures that all critical board 
test points may be accessed by the test system. 
Figure 5 shows the test fixture for the iSBC 86/12A 
board, and Figure 6 shows one of the Teradyne test 


Figure 4. Ovens Utilized for Board Pre-Bake 


Figure 5. iSBC 86/12A™ Single Board 
Computer Test Fixture 


systems used in Intel microcomputer board-level 
testing. Failed components are replaced, and the 
boards are retested on the Teradyne test system. 


When the boards have passed this thorough 
testing. they are then “system tested” to guarantee 
Intel! MULTIBUS™ interface integrity. This 
consists of installing a set of monitor and 
diagnostic program memory EPROMs into the 
four iSBC 86/12A EPROM sockets, applying all 
necessary voltages, and monitoring the iSBC 
86/12A board’s performance with a CRT terminal 
(see Figure 7). The monitor/diagnostic exerciser 
program tests the CPU, dual port memory, I/O 
interfaces, and MULTIBUS interface in a multi- 
processing environment. After test, the boards are 
inspected for possible test damage. Boards 
passing this final screening are then released by 
Intel Quality Assurance to Intel’s standard 
product warehouse. Each product shipped is also 
subject to an audit. This audit consists of a 
complete review of documentation, test, functional 
performance, workmanship and handling. 


Les 


Figure 6. A Teradyne Test System Utilized 
in iSBC 86/12A™ Board Testing 


Environmental and Temperature Testing 


Intel’s Advance Reliability/Quality Assurance 
Department also performed a series of environ- 
mental and temperature tests on production 
versions of the iSBC 86/12A Single Board 
Computer, the iSBC 300 RAM Expansion Module 
and the iSBC 340 EPROM/ROM Expansion 
Module. These tests were designed to assure that 
the boards can withstand the worst conceivable 
physical and temperature conditions that might 
be found in a light commercial or industrial 
environment. A light commercial or industrial 
environment is defined as an area with moderate 
temperature and humidity, suitable for occupation 
by operating personnel, as for example an office or 
a manufacturing plant. 
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The temperature tests were performed in Intel’s 
Environmental Testing Laboratory in Hillsboro, 
Oregon. VIKING LAB, an independent labor- 
atory in Mountain View, California, was engaged 
to perform the environmental tests, which 
consisted of vibration, shock and humidity 
testing. 


The iSBC 86/12A board was tested in two test 
configurations. In one configuration, two 1SBC 
86/12A boards were installed in an iSBC 604 
cardcage and exercised in a master/slave multi- 
processing environment. The other configuration 
was identical except that an iSBC 300 Expansion 
Module and an iSBC 340 Memory Expansion 
Module were connected to each iSBC 86/12A board 
in the test configuration. When possible, each of 
the board configurations were tested concurrently. 
The programs to exercise the boards during the 
various environmental and temperature tests were 
contained on EPROMs installed on each iSBC 
86/12A board. 


Two parallel I/O ports were used as test monitors 
with specially designed LED fixtures. A CRT 
terminal connected to the serial I/O port was used 
to start the test and monitor the system testing. 


Both boards in each board configuration were 
exercised over the MULTIBUS interface, which in 
turn exercised the Intel® 8289 Bus Arbiter. Dual 
port exchange was exercised as well between 
RAMs. Approximately 80% of the CPU’s instruc- 
tion set was exercised. 


The EPROM on each board exercised and checked 
its resident RAM (and expansion module RAM 
when present) as well as the RAM (and expansion 
module RAM) on the companion board. This 
cross checking allowed maximum exercising of 
the boards. The exercise routines were then 
looped to provide continuous operation of the 
boards before, during, and following the various 
environmental and temperature tests. 


Vibration 


For the vibration tests, the two board configura- 
tions were tested on a horizontal vibration tablein 
all three axes (X, Y and Z). On each axis the 
vibrations applied were cycled up and down 
between 10 and 55 Hz, with a total cycle time of 1'4 
hours. Each major resonance point was dwelled at 
for 15 minutes, during which time a strobe light 
was used to observe the relative movement 
between boards. If no resonance points were 
observed during the first half of the test cycle, the 
15 minute dwell was performed at 55 Hz. At the 
completion of the test of each axis, a visual 
inspection of the boards was performed. TheiSBC 


CRT 
TERMINAL 


MASTER 
iSBC 86/12A 
BOARD 


iSBC 300 iSBC 340 


MODULE* 


MODULE* 


POWER 


ee 


SUPPLY 


SLAVE 
iSBC 86/12A 
BOARD 


iSBC 300 ISBC 340 
MOD 


MODULE* 


ULE* 


* Expansion modules removed in second test configuration. 


Figure 7. Block Diagram of Test Set-Up 


PSI76 


86/12A board, iSBC 300 and iSBC 340 modules 
passed the vibration test without failure. This test 
is intended to simulate an environment with low 
level vibrations such as those caused by a large 
industrial motor or machine, or as might be found 
in a mobile installation. 


Shock 


In testing the ability of the board configurations to 
withstand shock, the board configurations were 
subjected to 30g shocks for 11 psec ('2 sinewave). 
Shocks were applied to each of the six sides of the 
board configuration, 12 shocks per side. A 
performance test cycle was performed before, 
during, and following each shock; a visual 
inspection was performed at the completion of the 
test of each side. At the end of the shock test, a 
post-test performance test was performed. No 
visual damage was noted as a result of the shock 
tests to the iSBC 86/12A boards or the iSBC 300 or 
iSBC 340 modules, nor did the tests have any effect 
on the performance of the boards. This test 
simulates typical shipping conditions with 
commercial carriers and the kind of occassional 
shocks that occur from bumps or dropping a piece 
of equipment from a low height. 


Humidity 


Each board configuration was subjected to the 
following test cycle in a humidity chamber: (while 
operational) 


1. Relative humidity and temperature of the 
chamber was ramped up to 80% and 25°C 


(taking approximately 1 hour). 
. Relative humidity was held at 80% for 2 hours. 
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3. Relative humidity and temperature are then 
ramped up to 95% and 40°C (taking approxi- 
mately 1 hour). 


4, Chamber is held at this state for 17 hours. 


5. Relative humidity and temperature are ramped 
down. 


This cycle was performed four times on each board 
configuration with no effect on the performance of 
the boards and no resulting board or component 
failure. These humidity conditions test the boards 
reliability not only at high humidity and 
temperature, but also accelerates the effects of 
moderate humidity over a long period of time. 


Temperature 


Three temperature related tests were performed on 
the board configurations: a non-operating test, an 
operating test, and a temperature vs. power supply 
voltage test. For the non-operating test, the board 
configuration was exercised, then placed in a 
-40°C environment for 2 hours. After removal 
from this environment, the board configuration 
was allowed to stabilize for 1 hour and then it was 
exercised again. This test was repeated at 75°C. 


For the operating test, the board configuration 
was exercised at 55°C for 16 hours, turned off and 
allowed to stabilize for % hour at room 
temperature, then operated for 1'2 hours at 
0°C. These non-operating temperature tests are 
intended to simulate worst case storage or 
transportation temperatures. 


For the temperature vs. power supply voltage test, 
the three power supply voltages (+5V, -5V and 


-12V) are adjusted first to their +5% tolerance 
extreme and then to their -5% tolerance 
extreme. At each of these settings, the board 
configurations were exercised for 2 hour intervals 
both at 0°C and +55°C. These two procedures test 
the ability of the boards to continue operating in 
extremes of a light commercial or industrial 
environment and under the combined conditions 
of extreme temperature variation and poorly 
adjusted or unstable power supply voltages. 


The iSBC 86/12A, iSBC 300 and iSBC 340 boards 
performed without problem through each of these 
temperature tests. 
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Summary 

Having been subjected to these tests as a part of 
Intel’s reliability testing program, the iSBC 
86/12A Single Board Computer, the iSBC 300 32K 
Byte RAM Expansion Module, and the iSBC 340 
16K Byte EPROM/ROM Expansion Module have 
demonstrated a high reliability/confidence level. 


The reliability of these boards will be further 
monitored through continued reliability testing, 
Intel’s production quality assurance program and 
the analysis of field reports. Evidence of failures 
will be distilled back into the engineering process 
and used in refining quality assurance testing 
procedures. 
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Technology 


Reduce your .C-based system design time 
by using single-board microcomputers. Assembled boards 
in the SBC-80 series offer stock answers to custom demands. 


System designers eager to take advantage of the 
dramatically increased capabilities of micro- 
computers have been hindered two ways: Their pro- 
duction volumes have been too low to amortize soft- 
ware and hardware development costs effectively, or 
hardware subtleties and test requirements have con- 
fined them to fully assembled and tested computer 
subsystems. But now those obstacles are overcome 
with families of fully assembled and tested micro- 
computers and system-expansion boards like the Intel 
SBC-80 series. They are ready-to-use, flexible and 
inexpensive—prices range from just $195 to $825 in 
unit quantities. 

The main members of the SBC-80 family are the 
80/04, 80/05, 80/10A, 80/20 and 80/20-4 central- 
processor boards, with either an 8080A or 8085 micro- 
processor acting as the master CPU (Table 1). Most 
of the boards measure 6.75 X 12 in. and contain the 
CPU, clock, read/write memory, control ROM, I/O 
ports, serial communications interface and bus-con- 
trol logic. 

I/O interfacing is an area where design flexibility 
is essential to meet changing requirements efficiently. 
The programmable parallel and serial I/O structures 
of the boards make them versatile enough to do just 
that. What’s more, upgrading system performance is 
easy thanks to the SBC-80 system bus, the Multibus, 
which permits modular performance expansion. 

The Multibus provides a defined, standard interface 
between the SBC-80 single-board computers and ex- 
pansion boards. As many as 16 SBC-80 family boards 
can simultaneously share the bus. 


All in the SBC-80 family 


As exemplified by the block diagram of the 
SBC-80/10A (Fig. 1), the SBC-80 microcomputer sys- 
tem has all that’s needed for many applications. The 
SBC-80/10A is the oldest board in the family and has 
been widely imitated since it was one of the first 
“standardized” microcomputers commercially avail- 
able. 

The CPU section of the 80/10A board consists of 
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the 8080A CPU, the 8224 clock generator and the 8238 
system controller. Capable of fetching and executing 
any of the 8080A’s 78 instructions, the CPU section 
can respond to interrupt requests originating on and 
off the board. (For more about the 8080A, see “Micro- 
processor Basics, Part 2,” ED No. 10, May 10, 1976, 
p. 84). 

The system-bus interface section includes an assort- 
ment of circuits to gate the interrupt and hold re- 
quests, the ready signals, and a system-reset signal. 
Other circuits drive the various control lines. Two 
8216s help drive the bidirectional data bus, and six 
8226s drive the external system-data and address 
buses as part of the SBC-80/10A’s Multibus interface. 

The RAM section of the 80/10A consists of 1024 
bytes of static MOS memory. For program storage, 
up to 8192 bytes of ROM can be mounted on the board 
in 1024-byte increments by means of a 2708 or 8708 
EPROM, an 8308 mask-programmed ROM, or in 2048 


bvte increments via the 2716 EPROM or 2316 ROM. 
A serial interface on the board uses an 8251 pro- 


grammable universal synchronous/asynchronous 
receiver/transmitter to provide a serial-data channel. 
The serial port operates at programmable rates up to 
38,400 baud (synchronously) or 19,200 baud (asynchro- 
nously) with a choice of character length, number of 
stop bits, and even, odd or no parity. On-board 
interfaces provide direct EIA RS-232 or teletypewriter 
current-loop compatibility. 

Two 8255 programmable peripheral interface 
circuits provide 48 I/O lines for transferring data to 
or from peripheral devices. Eight already-committed 
lines have bidirectional drivers and termination 
networks permanently installed, so that they can be 
inputs, outputs or bidirectional (jumper-selectable). 
The other 40 lines are uncommitted. On-board sockets 
permit drivers and termination networks to be in- 
stalled, as needed. Since software configures the I/O 
lines, I/O can be customized for every application. 

The 80/10A also responds to a single-level interrupt 
that can originate from one of many sources, the 
USART, programmable I/O and two user-designated 
interrupt-request lines. When an interrupt is recog- 
nized, a Restart-7 instruction is generated, and the 
processor accesses location 38,, to get the starting 
address of the service routine. 

System expansion and support are possible with a 
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wide variety of alternate-source CPU, memory, and 
I/O boards (Tables 2 and 3). Up to 65,536 bytes of ROM, 
PROM or RAM can be accessed by one 80/10A. 
Expandable backplanes and card cages are also avail- 
able to support multiboard systems. 


Interfacing starts with the bus 


Although the SBC-80/10A is a complete micro- 
computer system, it can be expanded readily or it can 
serve as a primary master controller for other micro- 
computer cards. The 80/10A has five edge connectors, 
three on the top of the board and two on the backplane, 
or bottom, side. Two of the “top” connectors, J; and 
Je, serve as parallel I/O ports, while J3 is a serial I/O 


RS 232C 
COMPATIBLE 
OEVICE 


| Hl | SERIAL a! i ; 


DATA DATA 
INTER. INTER. 
FACE FACE 


CONTROL 
INTERFACE 


CONTROL 
INTERFACE 


TTY 


RS 232C 


INTERFACE INTERFACE 


2 INTERRUPT 
REQUEST 


JUMPER 
“SELECTABLE 


8K x 8 PROGRAMMABLE 
ROM/PROM COMMUNICATIONS 
MEMORY INTERFACE 
(SOCKETS) (USART) 


BUS INTERRUPT 
REQUEST LINE 


INTERRUPT 
REQUEST 
LINE 


port. All parallel I/O lines on the 50-contact J: en: 
J2 connector areas are paired with an independen: 
signal/ground pin to permit alternate signal/grounc 
wiring when using flat-cable interconnects. Serial por: 
J3 uses a 26-contact PC-edge connector to provide 
interfaces for both RS-232 and current-loop devices. 

To communicate with other system-compatible 
boards, the 80/10A uses the 86-pin Multibus (P,;). To 
provide accessible test points, the 80/10A has a 60- 
pin edge connector (P2). The control signals on the 
Multibus provide the real power and capability in 
control applications. 

Of the 86 pins that make up the Multibus, 24 are 
assigned to power and ground, 16 to addressing, eight 
to bidirectional data, and 12 to signal and control 


USER DESIGNATED 
PERIPHERALS 


1 [l a “48 PROGRAMMABLE 
I | PARALLEL I/O LINES 


DRIVER/TERMINATOR 
INTERFACE 


PROGRAMMABLE 1Kx8 
PERIPHERAL RAM 
INTERFACE MEMORY 


SBC-80/10 
SYSTEM 
BUS MEMORY 
ANO 
vO 
EXPANSION 


Interrupts originating from the Programmable Communications Interface and Programmable Peripheral interface are jumper selectable. 


1. Based on an 8080A iP, the 80/10A microcomputer has 
a Straightforward design suitable for general-purpose 


computing and control. The board has 48 programmable 
I/O lines and serial interfaces. 


COMMON HIGH 
SPEED MATH 
PROCESSOR 


(SBC 310) 


2. The Multibus interface for the SBC-80 CPU boards not 
only permits simultaneous multiprocessing, but also 
enables several processors to share the same bus and 


(these 12 are defined in Table 4). The remaining 26 
pins are unassigned at this point. Higher capability 
SBC-80 products, though, are in development. These 
boards will use many of the unassigned lines (eight 
unassigned pins are allocated for additional bidirec- 
tional data lines). The remaining lines provide multi- 
level (eight) interrupt lines, various control lines and 
a multimaster, bus-arbitration control structure (Fig. 
2). Address and data lines are three-state, and the 
interrupt and control lines are open-collector. 
Boards using the Multibus have a master-slave 
relationship: A bus master—such as an SBC 80 CPU 
board, a DMA controller or a diskette controller—can 
control the command and address lines. Conversely, 
slave boards—such as a memory, I/O-expansion or 
mathematics boards—cannot control the bus. 


Arbitration resolves priority disputes 


In multimaster systems, the bus-arbitration logic 
uses the CCLK signal of the bus to provide a timing 
reference to help satisfy many simultaneous requests 
for bus control. As a result, different speed masters 


MON 1/0 1/0 DEDICATED TO 
AND PERIPHERALS -. NO. 2 


ise MEMORY ay 
a algeent [as cen 


nie MASTER 0. 2 
peripheral devices. Arbitration logic on the CPU boards 
decides which board gets on the bus first if several units 
simultaneously access the bus. 


can share resources on one bus. Actual transfers on 
the bus proceed asynchronously with respect to the 
bus clock. Once bus access is granted, single or 
multiple read/write transfers can proceed at up to 150 
kbytes/s for CPU operations and up to 1 Mbyte/s for 
DMA operations. The bus has a bandwidth of 5 
Mbytes/s so that future performance enhancements 
may be directly supported. 

Both serial and parallel modes of bus-priority reso- 
lution are available. In the serial mode, up to three 
masters can share the system bus, with requests 
ordered on the basis of bus location. Each master on 
the bus notifies the next one down in priority when 
it needs to use the bus, and monitors the bus-request 
status of the closest higher-priority master. With an 
external priority network, up to 16 masters can share 
the bus. ° 

The dual-bus nature of the Multibus permits each 
processor-based master within the system to retain 
its own local memory and I/O, which it uses for most 
operations. Such local operations occur entirely on the 
individual board and don’t require the system bus. 

In contrast to the dual bus architecture, all masters 


Table 1. Comparison of SBC-80 CPUs 
[Tse soon T sae ses Tse sores Ts soso [see sizoe 


EPROM capacity (bytes) 
(with 2716) 


(with 2708) 
RAM (bytes) 


Programmable parallel 
1/0 lines 22 22 


RS232C RS232C 
SID/SOD!: 2 


Timers l 


Serial 1/O capability 


Interrupt levels 4 
Multibus interface 
Price (unit quantity) $350 


SID/SOD!. 2 


Multi-master 


48 48 48 


RS232C/TTY RS232C? RS232C? 
USART USART USART 


@) 2 2 

l 8 8 
Single-master | Multi-master Multi-master 
$495 $735 $825 


Notes: 'Provided by 8085 CPU SID and SOD seriai I/O lines. ?Optional SBC 530 TTY interface is available. 
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Table 2. Additional SBC support boards 


Price 
Description (unit 
qty) 


SBC 016 16 kbyte dynamic RAM| $ 825 

SBC 032 32 kbyte dynamic RAM | $1360 

SBC 048 48 kbyte dynamic RAM | $1860 

SBC 064 64 kbyte dynamic RAM | $2200 
4 kbyte CMOS static| $ 795 

RAM with 96 hour bat- 

tery backup. 


EPROM SBC 416 16 kbytes using 2708| $ 295 
type (1024 x 8) EPROM 
Digital SBC 508* 32 input lines/32 out-| $ 350 


I/O put lines, all buf- 
fered/terminated 


Function 


SBC 094* 


SBC 517 $ 400 


48 programmable par- 
allel lines with full 
buffering/termination 
options, full RS232C 
port. 1 ms real-time 
clock, and 8-line inter- 
rupt control 


72 programmable par-| $ 395 
allel lines with full 
buffering/termination 
options, real-time 
clock (interval is 
jumper selectable to 
0.5, 1, 2, or 4 ms), and 
8-level programmable 
interrupt control. 


Four programmable| $ 650 
synchronous/asyn- 
chronous serial ports, 
each with: program- 
mable baud rates, pro- 
grammable data for- 
mats, programmable 
interrupt control, 16 
RS232C buffered pro- 
grammable paraliel 
1/O lines configured as 
a Bell Model 801 auto- 
matic calling unit in- 
terface. Two program- 
mable 16-bit interval 
timers (usable as real- 
time clocks), and soft- 
ware selectable loop- 
back of serial ports for 
diagnostic use. 


48 optically isolated|$ 395 
lines; 24 input 16 out- 
put, and 8 program- 
mable (in/out), 8-level 
programmable inter- 
rupt control, and 1 ms 
real-time clock. 
16/8 (single-ended/|$ 895 
differential) 12-bit a/d 
channels; user expan- 
dable on-board to 
32/16 channels 


Communi- 
cations 


Analog 
1/0 


Four 12-bit d/a chan- 
nels 


Combination analog | $1125 
1/0; same a/d capabill- 
ty as SBC 711 plus 2 
d/a_ channels 


8 kbytes capacity|$ 715 


Combina- 


tion (sockets) using 2716 
memory (2 k x 8) EPROM or 4 
and 1/O k using 2708, 4 kbytes 


dynamic RAM, 48 pro- 
grammable parallel 
I/O lines, with full buf- 
fering/termination, as 
options. RS-232C port, 
a 1 ms real-time clock, 
and an eight-line inter- 
rupt control 


“Requires +5 V only. 


in multimaster/single-bus systems use the common 
bus for all instruction or data fetches or whenever 
data must be written to output devices or memory. 
Rapidly, then, the system bus becomes the bottleneck 
for over-all system throughput. Masters in SBC-80 
systems only use the Multibus when data or instruc- 
tions are resident in common, or global, memory or 
I/O. Since masters can request the Multibus simulta- 
neously, on-board arbritration logic resolves any mul- 
tiple contention. 


Examine board performance 


A look at the entire family of SBC-80 micro- 
computers reveals varied levels of performance. All 
five boards are inexpensive, but the most inexpensive 
is the 80/04, which costs $99 in 100-unit quantities, 
and is intended for stand-alone applications. To get 
the cost down, the board was designed to use the 8085 
CPU and the 8155 RAM, timer and I/O circuit. 

The 80/04 contains an 8085 CPU, 256 bytes of RAM, 
space for up to 4 kbytes of EPROM (two 2716 EPROMs, 
or two 2708 EPROMs), 22 programmable parallel I/O 
lines with sockets for buffer and termination options, 
a 14-bit programmable timer/event counter, and pro- 
vision for an RS-232-C serial port using the 8085 
SID/SOD serial interface. The board can also house 
an on-board +5-V regulator, so an unregulated voltage 
can be connected. 

The next step up, the 80/05, has the same architec- 
ture and connector types and pinouts as the 80/04. 
Direct software compatibility is achieved with the 
same CPU along with the same RAM, ROM, I/O, and 
timer addressing. However, the 80/05 contains twice 
as much RAM as the 80/04. And since the 80/05 has 
the full Multibus multimaster interface, 80/05-based 
systems can be expanded with any of the Multibus- 
compatible boards from Intel or other suppliers. 

The SBC-80/10A comes next. It provides more on- 
board memory and I/O for systems requiring ex- 
panded on-board resources. Based on the 8080A CPU, 
the board contains 1 kbyte of RAM, up to 8 kbytes 
of EPROM/ROM, 48 programmable parallel I/O lines, 
a full USART serial port with RS-232-C and tele- 


SBC 108 Same as SBC 104, ex- 
cept has 8 kbytes of 
dynamic RAM 

SBC 116 Same as SBC 104, ex- 
cept has 16 kbytes of 
dynamic RAM 

High-speed | SBC 310* High speed mathema- 
math tics processor includ- 
ing floating-point ca- 
pability (32 bit). 
Peripheral | SBC 201 Dual single-density dis- 
control kette controller 

SBC 202 Quad double-density 
diskette controller 

DMA SBC 501 DMA controller, up to 
control 


1 MHz transfer rates 


typewriter interfaces, and a full Multibus interface 
(but only sing!e-master capability; the board has no 
multimaster capability). Intended for single-CPU sys- 
tems with oniy one other Multibus peripheral con- 
trouer, the s0/10A can interface with such as the 
SBC-201 or SBC-202 single and double-density dis- 
kette controllers, or the SBC-501 DMA controller. 
Svstem designers requiring the same on-board I/O 
capability as the SBC-80/10A but with more RAM, 
more efficient real-time capability, and full multi- 
master Multibus control can go further up the ladder 
to the SBC-80/20 or SBC-80/20-4. These boards differ 
only in that the 80/20 contains 2 kbytes of RAM and 
the 80/20-4 contains 4 kbytes. Both boards can hold 
up to 8192 bytes of ROM or EPROM, handle up 
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3. Programmable 1/0 lines from the SBC-80 parallel 
interfaces can be set so that they are individually program- 
mable as inputs or outputs (a), byte-programmable as 
inputs or outputs with handshaking (b), or bidirectional 
on a byte-programmable basis (c). 


CPU 
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to eight levels of prioritized interrupt, and share the 
Multibus in the multimaster mode. Either board has 
two programmable interval timers/event counters. 
Auxiliary power buses and memory-protect control 
logic on the board permit battery backup of the RAM. 


Take advantage of interrupts and timers 


Real-time applications frequently require that high- 
priority programs operate on the basis of external 
events, time-of-day, or elapsed time without impact- 
ing current background processing. These multi- 
programming requirements are supported in the 
80/20 and 80/20-4 by an eight-level programmable 
interrupt controller (PIC) and two programmable 
interval timer/event counters. The priority level of 
any event generating an interrupt request is assigned 
through jumper selection and the priority algorithm 
chosen by system software. 

Any combination of interrupt levels may be masked 
by storing a single byte in the interrupt-mask register 
contained by the PIC, whose four software-selectable 
priority algorithms are described in Table 5. The PIC 
generates a unique memory address for each interrupt 
level. These addresses are equally spaced at intervals 
of 4 or 8 bytes (software-selectable). The resulting 32 
or 64-byte block may begin at any 32 or 64-byte 
boundary in the 65,536-byte memory space. A single 
8080A jump instruction at each of these addresses 
then provides linkage to locate each interrupt service 
routine independently anywhere in memory. 

The two programmable timers may be used to 
generate real-time clocks by requesting periodic inter- 
rupts through the PIC, so that the CPU is free to 
handle numerous other system-timing and control 
functions. The outputs and gate/trigger inputs of the 
timer/counters can be routed via jumpers to the PIC, 
the I/O driver/terminators, or the programmable 
parallel I/O. 

Seven software-selectable timing/counting func- 
tions are available. Either timer may be set to act as 
a rate generator (divide-by-N counter), a square-wave 


ASSEMBLY 
LANGUAGE ) 


4. By using the RMX-80 executive and the library of often- 
used subroutines, program development can be simplified 
since the subroutines are modular and can be linked 
together, then checked out in a system prototype. 
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Table 3. Non-Intel SBC-compatible boards 


Communications interface 


Video boards 
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RAM boards 
PROM/ROM boards 
Analog boards 
Tape interface 
Math processors 
Breadboards 
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ADAC Corp., 118 Cummings Park, 

Woburn, MA 01801.(617) 935-6668 

Ampex, Memory Products Div., 200 N. Nash St., 

El Segundo, CA 90245. (213) 640-0150 

Analog Devices, Route 1 Industrial Park, Seno -—s! 

P.O. Box 280, Norwood, MA 02062.(617) 329-4700 
i Sf PE SSG SS0088880r 
Attleboro, MA 02703.(617) 222-2202 


Burr-Brown, International Airport Hee Park, 
P.O. Box 11400, Tucson, AZ 85734. 294-1431 


Cybernetic Microsystems, 2460 Sere Way, PT tf fet | tt Td fel tase 
Palo Alto, CA 94303. (415) 321-0410 
Data Translation Inc., 23 Strathmore Road, be tue wets ce eae Le ae We tiges 
Natick, MA 01760.(617) 655-5300 i 457 
saa a BGG S0008808er5 
Cheimsford, MA 01824. (617) 256-2555 
Date! Systems Inc., 1020 Turnpike St., Building S., 
anten. MA 02021.(617) 828-8000 
fete re CET Te TT aco 
recies MD 20794. (301) 498-0200 
EDAC Corp., 1417 San Antonio Ave., 
Alameda, CA 94501.(415) 521-6600 
Electronic Engineering & Prod. Be ices. TE. #2, 
Louisville, TN 37777. (615) 984-9640 
Electronic Solutions, 7969 Engineer Rd., ll 
San Diego, CA 921 11.(714) 292-0242 
Garry Mfg. Co., 1010 Jersey Ave., 
New Brunswick, NJ 08902. (201) 545-2424 
Hal Communications Corp., Box 365B, 807 E. Green St., 
Urbana, IL 61801. au 367-7373 
lasis, 815 W. Maude A 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086. (408) 732-5700 
ICOM, 6741 Variel Ave., 
Canoga Park, CA 91303.(213) 348-1391 467 
Megalogic Corp., 9650 National Road, 
Brookville, OH 45309.(513) 833-5222 468 
Micro Memories Inc., 9438 Irondale Ave., 
Chatsworth, CA ars ie 998-0700 
Microtec, P.O. Box 6 
Sunnyvale, CA aA088 7408) 733-2919 
Monolithic Systems Inc., 14 Inverness Drive, 
East, Englewood, CA 80110.(303) 770-7400 ' 471 
ational Semiconductor, 2900 Semiconductor Drive, 
Santa Clara, CA 95051.(408) 737-5000 472 
North Star Computers: Inc., 2465 Fourth St., 
Berkeley, CA 94710.(415) 549-0858 473 
The Thomas Engineering Co., 1201 Park Ave., 
Emeryville, CA 94608. (415) 547-5860 a 
Vector Electronic Products, 12460 Gladstone Ave., 
Sylmar, CA 91342.(213) 365-966] 475, 
Zia Tech., 10762 La Roda Drive, 
Cupertino, CA 95015. (408) 996 -7082 476 
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generator, a programmable retriggerable one-shot, or 
software or hardware-triggered strobe. One of the 
timers can be jumper-selected as an event counter, 
and either can generate an interrupt after a specified 
interval or after a specified number of events. 

The programmability of each on-board timer allows 
timing intervals from approximately 2 us to over 60 
ms. But the two timers may be cascaded to provide 
intervals greater than 1.1 hour, in 1.86 us increments. 
In the event counter mode, external event rates up 
to 1.1 MHz may be counted. 


Flexible |/O, a must for any system 


All SBC-80 microcomputers provide 22 or 48 pro- 
grammable parallel I/O lines that, grouped as 8-bit 
ports, are fully programmable to allow enough flex- 
ibility to handle any changes in system interfacing. 
Programmability is permitted through data direction, 
control mode, interrupt handling, and 
buffer/termination. The I/O configuration for a spe- 
cific application is selected through software in- 
itialization of the parallel I/O contro! logic, jumper 
selection of control/interrupt line routing, and the 
particular buffer and termination devices chosen. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the basic modes of operation that 
may be selected by software to meet application 
requirements. Mode 0 is used for slow-to-medium- 
speed interfacing where immediate handshake re- 
sponse or interrupt generation is not needed. This 
mode is extremely useful for interfacing to inputs such 
as switches or outputs such as LED indicators or 
numeric displays. 

Mode 1 provides handshaking lines required for 
many medium to high-speed peripherals. A typical 
output function could bea line printer; an input device 
could be an encoded keyboard or paper tape reader. 

In addition, the 80/10A and 80/20 have Mode 2, a 
bidirectional data/control structure. This interface 
may provide, for example, a communication link 
between parallel processors. 

The SBC-80 I/O structure also permits multiple 
options for output buffering and input termination. 
TTL drivers with 16 to 48 mA of drive can be used, 
and input lines may be terminated to minimize the 
impact of noise and cable disconnects. Any of the TTL 
drivers (four outputs) or input terminators (for inputs) 
listed in Table 6 may be inserted into sockets to provide 
proper buffering or termination. 

Like the design flexibility of the SBC-80 parallel I/O 
structure, the serial I/O structure allows interface 
characteristics to be revised rapidly through software, 
jumper, and buffer changes. Besides the SBC-80/10A, 
the 80/20 and 80/20-4 contain the USART serial 
channel. These boards provide RS-232 interfaces, but 
the SBC-80/10A also has a telety pewriter current-loop 
interface. Synchronous/asynchronous mode, data for- 
mat, control-character format, and parity are all 
under program control. So is baud rate on the 80/20 
and 80/20-4. Baud rate is jumper-selectable on the 


Table 4. Multibus control signals 


AACK 
BCLK 


2 
XD 
Oo 


XACK 


Advance-acknowledge_ signal, used in 
8080A-based systems. It is sent to the 
SBC-80 board by a memory bank in re- 
sponse to a memory-read command, allow- 
ing the memory to complete the access 
without requiring the CPU to wait. 


Bus clock, used to synchronize bus-control 
circuits on all master boards. It has a period 
of 101.725 ns (9.8304 MHz) and a 30 to 70% 
duty cycle. The signal may be slowed, 
stopped or single-stepped. 


Bus-priority-input signal, used to indicate to 
the master that a higher-priority master 
board wants to use the system bus. When 
brought high, the signal suspends process- 
ing activity and places line drivers of the 
master in a standby mode. 


Bus-busy signal, a bidirectional control line 
that allows control and monitoring of the 
Multibus in multimaster systems. As an 
output from a bus master, indicates 
the bus is being used by the board. It 
prevents all other master boards from gain- 
ing control of the bus. Each master 
monitors BUSY as an input to determine 
current Multibus usage status. 


Constant clock, used to provide a 9.8304- 
MHz clock signal for optional memory and 


1/0 expansion boards. coincides with 
and has a period of 101.725 ns and 
a 30 to 70% duty cycle. 


Initialize signal, used to reset the entire 
system to a known internal state. 


Interrupt input, used to interrupt the proc- 
essor via an externally generated interrupt 
request. 


1/O-read command, a signal generated by 
the master to indicate that the address of 
an input port has been placed on the 
system-address bus and that the data at 
that input port are to be read and placed 
on the system-data bus. 


1/O-write command, a signal generated by 
the master to indicate that the address of 
an output port has been placed on the 
system-address bus and that the contents 
of the system-data bus are to be output to 
the addressed port. 


Memory-read command, a signal generated 
by the master that indicates that the ad- 
dress of a memory location has been placed 
on the system-address bus. It specifies that 
the contents of the addressed location are 
to be read and placed on the system-data 


Memory-write command, a signal gener- 
ated by the master to indicate that the 
address of a memory location has been 
placed on the system-address bus. It causes 
information on the data bus to be written 
into the addressed memory location. 


Transfer-acknowledge signal, an input sig- 
nal to the master board from an external 
memory location or I/O port to indicate that 
a specified read or write operation has been 
completed. 
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80/10A CPU board. 

The synchronous and asynchronous nature of the 
serial interface makes it compatible with virtually 
every standard serial data-transmission technique 
used today (including IBM’s Bi-Sync). This allows 
multiple SBC-80 boards to be interconnected as a 
distributed-processing network. The resulting task 
segregation or redundancy (or both) significantly 
improves both system performance and reliability. 

Two jumper-selectable interrupt requests may be 
generated automatically by the serial interface. One 
occurs when a newly received character is ready to 
be loaded into the CPU (receive-channel buffer is full). 
The other occurs when new data are ready to be 
transmitted to the remote device (transmit-data buf- 
fer is empty). 

Both the SBC-80/04 and 80/05 provide serial I/O 
capability through the serial input data (SID) and 
serial output data (SOD) functions of the 8085 CPU. 
These functions are controlled by software executing 
the 8085 read-interrupt mask (RIM) and set-interrupt 
mask (SIM) instructions. 

For systems requiring many serial channels, the 
SBC-534 communications-expansion board provides 
four USART channels with RS-232-C and optically 
isolated current-loop interfaces, programmable inter- 
rupt, timing, baud-rate control, and a Bell 801 Auto- 
Call unit interface. ; 


Expand the system via the Multibus 


The SBC-80 family is gaining not only in popularity 
but in support for its Multibus as more and more 
companies offer SBC-compatible boards. Intel now 
provides high-speed mathematics, RAM, EPROM, 
mass storage, digital I/O, combination memory and 
I/O, serial communications, and analog-I/O expansion 
boards. 

For applications requiring fast, high-precision 
number crunching, the SBC-310 math unit acts as an 
intelligent slave to perform floating-point and fixed- 
point mathematics. A processor uses the 310 by 
passing parameters to it along with a command byte 
to select the desired operation from the SBC-310’s 14 
instructions. The repertoire includes 32-bit floating- 
point (single-precision) addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, squaring, square root, com- 
parisons, and tests; 16-bit fixed-point multiply, sub- 
tract, extended divide, and extended compare; and 
conversion from fixed to floating point or vice versa. 

A completed operation may be signaled either by 
the math unit via an interrupt or by the host 
processor’s polling the “operation complete” flag in the 
unit’s status register. The result may be retrieved at 
this point or left in the 310’s accumulator for further 
use. 

In addition, the 310 provides control circuitry so that 
it may be treated as a “shared resource” among several 
CPU boards. 

Two diskette options are available for mass storage. 
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Table 5. Programmable interrupt 
modes, SBC-80/20-4 


Fully nested Interrupt request line prior- 
ities fixed at O as highest, 7 
as lowest. 


Equal priority. Each level, af- 
ter receiving service, be- 
comes the lowest priority 
level until next interrupt oc- 
Curs. 
System software assigns low- 
est priority level. Priority of 
all other levels based in se- 
quence on this assignment. 
ystem software examines 
priority-encoded system in- 
terrupt status via interrupt 
status register. 


Autorotating 


Specific priority 


Table 6. Line drivers and terminators 


Line drivers 


| Driver | Characteristic | Sink current (mA) 


Note: | = inverting: NI = noninverting: OC = open collector 


Sv 
220 
INTEL SBC 901 
330 


5vO——— OO INTEL SBC 902 
Ik 


The SBC-201 diskette controller provides full control 
for one or two single-density diskette drives and acts 
as a programmable slave to masters on the Multibus. 
All diskette information is stored in the IBM soft- 
sectored format. For systems requiring greater 
storage capacity, the SBC-202 provides full control for 
up to four double-density diskette drives. Thus, 2 
Mbytes of mass storage may be added to SBC-80-based 
systems for each SBC-202 plugged into the bus. 

Digital I/O may be expanded using any of three Intel 
boards. The SBC-519 provides 72 programmable par- 
allel I/O lines as well as interrupt handling and a real- 
time clock. 

The 519’s clock can interrupt the appropriate CPU 
periodically so that the CPU can monitor system-I/O 
status. High-speed I/O events can gain the CPU’s 
attention via interrupts. The SBC-517 combination 
I/O board and the SBC-104, 108 and 116 combination 
memory and I/O boards offer 48 programmable par- 
allel lines, a full RS-232 USART serial channel, 
interrupt handling and a 16-ms real-time clock. The 
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Table 7. RMX-80 routine library 


Provides basic capabilities (concurrence, priority, and synchroniza- 
tion/communication) found in all real-time systems. 


RMX/80 module 


Nucleus (executive) 


Provides real-time asynchronous I/O between an operator's terminal and tasks 
running under the RMX/80 executive, includes a line-edit feature similar to 
that of ISIS-Il (supervisory system on the Intellec development system) and 
type-ahead facility. 


Terminal handler 


Diskette driver and file management capabilities, allows user to load tasks 
into the system and to create, access, and delete files in a real-time 
environment without disrupting normal processing. File formats compatible 
with ISIS-I! for both single and double-density systems. 


Diskette file systems 


Maintains a pool of free RAM and allocates memory out of the pool upon 


Free space manager 
request from a task; reclaims memory areas when no longer needed. 


Specifically designed for debugging software running under the RMX/80 
executive; used by linking it to an application program or task. Thus, it can 
be run directly from the single-board computer's memory. 


Debugger 


Provides full control and communication for SBC 310 math board for high- 
speed fixed and floating-point math functions. 


Math handler 


Analog interface handler Provides real-time contro! for SBC 711, 724, and 732 analog |/O expansion 


boards. 


104, 108 and 116 also hold up to 8 kbytes of EPROM, 
along with 4, 8 or 16 kbytes of RAM, respectively. 

For systems geared to especially noisy environ- 
ments, the SBC-556 provides 48 optically isolated I/O 
lines, which are configured as 24 input lines, 16 output 
lines, and eight programmable-I/O lines. The user 
fixes the optical-isolation characteristics according to 
his exact system requirements by installing the opto- 
isolators and current-limiting resistors of his choice 
into the board sockets. Input voltages up to 48 V, 
output lines up to 30 V and currents up to 60 mA may 
be interfaced. 

Of course, many more RAM, ROM, communications 
and interface options are available. But for systems 
to come together quickly during development, there 
must be some standardized operating software to 
provide some of the most fundamental system rou- 
tines. 


System software: the glue that binds 


Where the Multibus provides a standard hardware 
structure, RMX-80, a real-time multitasking executive 
supplies a modular software framework. With 
RMX-80, routines don’t have to be developed for task 
synchronization, priority resolution and peripheral 
control (printers, terminals, diskettes, etc.). Versions 


are available for the SBC-80/20, 80/20-4 and 80/10A 
CPU boards. 

Critical projects can be completed rapidly because 
RMX-80 provides major portions of the software 
requirements for many real-time systems. For exam- 
ple, the diskette file-extension software of the RMX-80 
program may be linked into the system software. 
Thus, users can immediately have a diskette file 
structure with facilities to open and close files, create 
and delete files, read or write files sequentially or 
randomly (read function may be used for initial 
program load, if desired), or allocate file storage 
dynamically on single or double-density diskettes. 

The compactness of RMX-80—the entire executive 
resides in 2 kbytes of ROM—reduces memory require- 
ments and eliminates the need for bootstrap-program 
loading. All RMX-80 operations are based on individ- 
ual tasks. A task is a program with unique data and 
stack that operates asynchronously with other such 
programs in the system. 

Basically, the RMX-80 is a library of “standard” 
routines (Table 7), such as an analog-interface handler 
and a terminal handler. Fig. 4 illustrates how to 
develop software by selecting appropriate RMX-80 
modules, then locating and linking them with particu- 
lar software tasks on an Intellec microcomputer 
development system. In addition, a debugger module 
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5. This possible SBC-80 system configuration uses four 
SBC-80/05s to monitor and control pipeline parameters 


in the RMX-80 speeds real-time system development. 

The executive accesses system resources according 
to task priority, intertask communication, interrupt- 
driven control for standard devices, real-time clock 
control, interrupt handling, and other optional func- 
tions. In all, there are 255 separate task-priority levels, 
and since multiple tasks may share the same level, 
the actual number of tasks is limited only by memory 
size. 


Develop programs with the Intellec 


The Intellec and its ICE-80 and ICE-85 in-circuit 
emulators help minimize the time required to develop 
software and hardware. Standard Intellec stand-alone 
software includes resident macroassemblers for the 
8080A and 8085 CPUs, a text editor, and a system 
monitor/debugger. As a result, programs can be 
assembled, loaded, edited, executed, and debugged. 

ICE diagnostics can significantly reduce program 
development and debug time. Break points may be 
set on user-specified memory-read or write opera- 
tions, I/O read or write operations, or user-defined 
extension parameters. Programs can be single-stepped 
to check operating conditions and performance. 

PL/M-80 is the high-level systems-programming 
language. The optional Intellec-resident PL/M com- 
piler provides the ability to program in this natural, 
algorithmic language, so there is no need to manage 
register usage or to allocate memory. PL/M programs 
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and feed data back to a master controller, an SBC-80/20-4. 
The master controller sends data back to a host system. 


6. Expanding the pipeline monitor/controller system is as 
simple as plugging more cards into the Multibus and 
altering the software. By adding another SBC-80/20 to the 
master controller, some local processing can be done and 
a local CRT and high-speed printer can be added as well 
as RAM and diskette-memory space. 


may be linked to assembly-language programs to 
hasten product development further. 

A relocatable macroassembler residing on the In- 
tellec translates symbolic assembly language into 8080 
or 8085 machine code and permits the use of re- 
locatable and linkable object code. With full macro 
capability, similar sections of code needn't be written 
over and over. 

Intellec options include a diskette operating system, 
ISIS-II, with diskette controller, single or dual diskette 
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crives and ISIS-II software. ISIS-II provides all the 
facilities for producing and handling relocatable code, 
including a relocating macroassembler, relocating 
.oader and a linker to help link separately compiled 
or assembled programs. 


Apply the SBC boards to real use 


To get an idea of the SBC 80 family’s capabilities, 
examine the application shown in Fig. 5. In this case, 
a remote control/monitoring section of a pipeline 
supervisory control system grows with increasing 
requirements for additional local throughput and 
processing capability. 

Four SBC-80/05s act as remote pipeline 
monitors/controllers. Each unit monitors various con- 
tact closures (limit switches, relays, etc.) and a hex 
keypad, with a subset of its own I/O lines programmed 
as inputs. Contact debounce is performed in software. 
Other digital I/O lines on each SBC-80/05 act as output 
lines to drive a numeric display and various control 
relay coils. 

Analog-control lines are interfaced with an SBC-732 
combination analog-I/O board. Transducers indicat- 
ing temperature and pressure drive analog inputs, and 
analog outputs drive valves. Flow rate is determined 
in software by manipulating differential pressure 
data available from pressure transducers. 

The four 80/05s are linked serially to a remote 
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SBC-80/20-4-based data concentrator. An SBC-534 
communications expansion board provides four 
RS-232-C serial channels, each interfacing directly 
with one of the four 80/05-based pipeline 
monitor/controllers. The 80/20-4 periodically queries 
each monitor to determine its current status. The 
concentrator also relays control commands from a 
host computer controlling the entire pipeline. The 
80/20-4’s own RS-232-C serial channel provides the 
interface for this high-speed synchronous link to the 
host CPU. 

The 80/20-4 can contact the host CPU with the Bell 
801 automatic calling-unit interface on the SBC-534. 
The synchronization and control of communication 
between the four 80/05s and the host are handled by 
RMX-80 on the 80/20-4. 

The 80/20-4 system can be expanded to provide local 
processing capability, as shown in Fig. 6. Here, anoth- 
er 80/20 is added as a second master on the Multi- 
bus to provide control for a local CRT and high- 
speed printer, and to provide local processing 
capability. 

An additional 32 kbytes of RAM are furnished by 
an SBC-032 RAM-expansion board. A third master, 
an SBC-202 dual-density diskette controller, can also 
be added to the Multibus, along with two double- 
density diskette drives. Communication between the 
two 80/20s is handled via user-written intermaster 
message tasks.ua 
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DESIGN MOTIVATIONS 
FOR MULTIPLE PROCESSOR 
MICROCOMPUTER SYSTEMS 


Design decision factors involved in developing multiple processor 
microcomputer systems include means of minimizing contention for 
system bus utilization. System applications detail the appropriate 
hardware and software considerations as related to single-board 


computers in a multimaster bus structure 


George Adams and Thomas Rolander 


Intel Corporation, Santa Clara, California 


ae integrated circuit technology has reduced 
the cost of central processors to such a low level that 
the previously avoided concept of applying multiple 
processors to meet system performance requirements has 
now become an attractive and viable alternative. Several 
key benefits accrue from such an approach. In addition 
to enhanced system performance (throughput), improved 
system reliability, and improved system realtime re- 
sponse, modular system expansion capabilities may be 
realized. Although designing such systems “from 
scratch” with microprocessor component families can 
be a complex system design task with many subtle pit- 
falls which can inhibit efficient system operation, the 
advent of second generation single-board computers, 
such as the Intel® SBC 80/05 and 80/20, has allowed 
multiple processor microcomputer systems to become 
off-the-shelf products. 


Motivation and Design Concepts 


Discussion of the benefits of multiple processor structures 
in system applications will provide an understanding of 
the motivation for this implementation approach in sys- 
tem design. A primary objective addressed through 
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multiple processor approaches is enhanced system per- 
formance and throughput. Enhanced performance is 
achieved through partitioning of overall system functions 
into tasks that each of several processors can handle 
individually. 

In general, as the number of individual tasks any 
given processor must handle is reduced, that processor’s 
response time to new requests for service will be reduced. 
A well planned multiple processor bus structure will 
allow new processors to be added to the system in 
modular fashion. When new system functions (ie, more 
peripherals) are added, more processing power can be 
applied to handle them without impacting existing pro- 
cessor (master) task partitioning. 

As used here, a “‘master” is any element existing on the 
system bus that may take control of the bus (ie, assert 
address and control lines). Typical examples include 
processors and direct memory access (DMA) controllers 
that address memory and input/output (1/0) locations 
resident on the bus. “Slave” elements include passive 
functions on the bus, such as memory or non-DMA I/O 
interfaces. Note that although slaves may possess intelli- 
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Fig 1 Multiple processor bus structure. Dual onboard/offboard structure of MULTIBUS allows each master to use its 
own memory and 1/0 without utilizing common system bus (a). Only when a master requires access to common mem- 
ory or I/O does it use the bus (b). Note that other masters may continue onboard operations simultaneously 
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Fig 2 SBC 80/05 block diagram. 
SBC 80/05 is a full microcom- 
puter on a single PC board. It 
ee provides 8085 CPU plus RAM for 
| REQUEST LINES program or data storage, EPROM/ 


ROM for program storage, inter- 
val timer, programmable parallel 
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1/O (22 lines), serial I/O, and 
full MULTIBUS multimaster con- 
trol logic 
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CONTROL BUS. 
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gence (eg, an onboard processor), they are not bus 
“masters” unless they can control the system bus. 


Hardware Considerations 


Hardware considerations must be thoroughly evaluated 
in any multiple processor bus structure. These factors 
are described in detail around a specific implementation 
of such a structure, the Intel* MuLTIBUS™, which sup- 
ports multiple processor systems with its multi-master 
bus structure. 


Bus Architecture 


One architectural option open to the system designer is 
that of a multiple master/single bus structure. Under 
this partitioning, every master utilizes the common bus 
data path to fetch instructions or data from memory, 
read data from input devices, or write data to output 
devices or memory. Therefore, the common system bus 
rapidly becomes the bottleneck for overall system 
throughput, and fast DMA transfers can easily approach 
the full bandwidth of the bus during block transfers so 
that all other masters must idle for extended periods. 


RS-232-C 
COMPATIBLE 
DEVICE 


CONTROL 
INTERFACE 


Such performance constraints can severely limit total 
system performance. 

System bus utilization may be minimized through 
implementation of an alternate dual-bus structure as 
shown in Fig 1. Each processor-based master within the 
system retains its own local memory and 1/o that it 
utilizes for most operations. Such local operations occur 
totally on the individual board and do not require the 
system bus. This greatly reduces the service request 
frequency by each master requiring use of the system bus. 
Such a dual-bus structure is implemented on the SBC 
80/05 and 80/20 single-board computers, as shown in 
Figs 2 and 3, respectively, with the multi-master system 
bus (MULTIBUS) .}:? 

Access to the system bus is requested only when a 
global (resident on the bus and accessible by multiple 
masters) memory location or 1/0 device is referenced 
during an instruction execution cycle. Local/global (on- 
board/offboard) distinction is defined through the value 
of the physical address referenced. If it lies within the 
address range of onboard memory or 1/0, no bus request 
is made. Only when the address references a global 


Intel® and MULTIBUs™ are trademarks of Intel Corp, Santa Clara, 
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Fig 3 SBC 80/20-4 block diagram. SBC 80/20-4, also a full microcomputer on a single PC board, provides 8080A-2 CPU, 
4k bytes of RAM, up to 8k bytes of EPROM/ROM, 48 programmable I/O lines, three interval timers, full RS-232-C serial 
port, 8-level priority interrupt logic, and MULTIBUS multimaster control logic 
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memory or 1/0 location, is a system bus request initiated. 
If no other master is currently utilizing the bus, this 
“new” master will be granted access immediately. How- 
ever, this new master must wait if another master is 
currently utilizing the system bus. Jt continues to monitor 
the status of the system bus to determine when its cur- 
rent cycle may be completed. Thus, the MULTIBUS must 
provide a method for masters to determine whether or 
not another master is currently utilizing it. 

Other masters may also simultaneously request the 
system bus. Arbitration must then be performed to re- 
solve this multiple contention for the system bus. The 
MULTIBUS structure provides this arbitration in one of 
two techniques:- serial (daisy chain) or parallel (en- 
coded). The structure consists of four control lines that 
are synchronized by the common bus clock. These four 
control lines and the bus clock are active low. This is 
represented by the slash (/) character after each signal 
mnemonic. Control lines are as follows: 


Bus Clock (BCLK/) —The negative edge of BCLK/ is 
used to synchronize bus arbitration. BCLK/ may be asyn- 
chronous to all cpu clocks, and it has a 100-ns minimum 
period. BCLK/ may be slowed, stopped, or single- 
stepped for debugging. 

Bus Priority In Signal (BPRN/)—Indicates to a par- 
ticular master that no higher priority master is request- 
ing use of the system bus. 

Bus Priority Out Signal (BPRO/)—Used with serial bus 
priority resolution scheme. BPRO/ is passed to BPRN/ 
input of master with next lower bus priority. 

Bus Busy Signal (BUSY/)—Driven by bus master cur- 
rently in control of MULTIBUS to indicate that bus is 
currently in use. BUSY/prevents all other masters from 
gaining control of bus. 

Bus Request Signal (BREQ/)—Used with parallel bus 
priority network to indicate that a particular master re- 
quires use of the bus for one or more data transfers. 


Serial (Daisy-Chain) Bus Arbitration 


In a serially arbitrated MULTIBUS system (Fig 4) re- 
quests for system bus utilization are ordered by priority 
on the basis of bus location. Each master on the bus 
notifies the next lower priority master when it needs to 
use the bus for a data transfer, and it monitors the bus 
request status of the next higher priority master. Thus 
the masters pass bus requests along from one to the next 
in a daisy-chain fashion. 

The highest priority master (Master 1) in the system 
will always receive access to the system bus when it 
requires it. There is no higher priority master to inhibit 
its bus requests, and its bus priority input line (BPRN/) 
is thus permanently enabled. 

Masters operate asynchronously on the MULTIBUS. A 
master may thus be in the middle of a bus operation 
when a higher priority master requests the bus. Ob- 
viously, interruption of such an in-process cycle must 
not be allowed. The mechanism for avoiding such 
erroneous operation is the BUSY/ line. Upon being 
notified that access to the bus is possible, the master 
examines BUSY/. If this control line is inactive, the 
master will assert it, and complete its bus operation. 
If BUSY/ is already active, another master is currently 
using the bus. In this case, the master will examine 
BUSY/ upon every falling edge of BCLK/, typically 
once every 100 ns, until it becomes inactive. When 
BUSY /returns to its inactive state, the master will assert 
it, then complete its operation. The BUSY/line then in- 
hibits higher priority masters from destroying a bus 
transfer cycle that may be already in progress. 

The BUSY/ line is also controlled by a bus lock 
function on the SBC 80/05 and 80/20. This function 
allows a master, which currently has control of the bus, 
to retain control by independently asserting the BUSY/ 
line until it issues an unlock command that releases 
BUSY/. This permits a bus master to obtain exclusive 
control of the system bus for critical system functions, 


Fig 4 Serial bus arbitration. When any master 
requires use of MULTIBUS in serial (daisy-chain) 
priority mode, its BPRO/ line inhibits lower prior- 


ity masters from system bus utilization. BUSY/ 
line is used to ensure that in-process operations 
of lower priority masters are not destroyed by 
asynchronous bus requests of higher priority 
masters 
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such as high speed memory or 1/o data transfers and 
critical read-modify-write operations. With BUSY/ 
asserted in this way, all other masters will find the bus 
“in use” when they attempt to access it. Whereas system 
bus transfers normally take place on an interleaved basis 
(bus arbitration performed for each cycle), this bus 
lock function permits fast multiple-word transfers, when 
needed. 

Two basic parameters determine the number of masters 
that can coexist on the system bus in serial bus arbitra- 
tion mode. These are the BCLK/ cycle time and the 
BPRN/ to BPRO/ propagation delay of bus masters. 
Masters may be added to a system as long as the cumula- 
tive BPRN/ to BPRO/ propagation delay is such that the 
lowest priority master will always have its BPRN/ line 
driven inactive before the next BCLK/ falling edge after 
the highest priority master requests the bus. This worst- 
case timing condition is met as long as the following 
relationship is satisfied. 


N-] 

=> (turrx-nrro) i < tnenk — ten 
i=l 

where 


(tnerx-nero) 1 = Propagation delay for master i 
treixk = Bus clock (BCLK) cycle time (period) 
tsn = Allowance for bus setup and hold times 
N = Number of bus masters 


Using serial bus arbitration and SBC 80 onboard 
clocks, up to three masters may coexist on the system 
bus. This number can easily be extended, if desired, by 
generating a BCLK with a longer cycle. The SBC 80/05 
and 80/20 provide a jumper option which allows the 
onboard BCLK/ to be disabled. This allows the system 
designer to generate BCLK/ externally. 


Parallel (Hardware-Encoded) Bus Arbitration 


The parallel bus arbitration technique resolves system 
bus master priorities using external hardware. The 
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parallel multimaster control line (BREQ/) comes into 
force in this case. Each master asserts BREQ/ when it 
requires access to the system bus. These lines are fed 
to a 2-chip parallel priority network. As with serial 
priority resolution, BPRN/ acts as the bus access enable 
input to each master. As Fig 5 illustrates, up to eight 
master priority levels are encoded by a 74148 priority 
encoder to a 3-bit code representing the highest priority 
master currently requesting the system bus. This code 
drives the 8205 3-to-8 decoder which asserts the proper 
BPRN/ line low to grant bus access to the highest 
priority master. The 74148/8205 propagation delay is 
less than 40 ns, easily fast enough to allow eight masters 
to coexist in this configuration utilizing a BCLK/ with 
a 100-ns period. 

Systems requiring up to 16 masters may implement bus 
arbitration by utilizing two 74148 priority encoders and 
two 8205 decoders to provide a 16-level hardware pri- 
ority network. The actual number of bus masters feasible 
on the system bus will also depend on bus drive/loading 
considerations. Even under this consideration, systems 
containing up to 16 masters are feasible. 

Thus, single-board computer masters, in conjunction 
with the MULTIBUS control structure, provide off-the-shelf 
hardware solutions for the development of efficient multi- 
ple processor microcomputer systems. In addition to this 
hardware capability, the system designer needs to con- 
sider several software design issues. 


Software Considerations 


Several software operations, such as mutual exclusion, 
communication, and synchronization, are essential to 
proper multiple processor system operation. The 
MULTIBUS/SBC 80 functions that enable these software 
operations are examined. 


Mutual Exclusion 


In a multiple processor microcomputer system, there are 


Fig 5 Parallel bus arbitration. Under parallel bus 
arbitration structure, multiple requests for access to 
the MULTIBUS are determined by 2-chip hardware 
priority network. When simultaneous multiple bus re- 
quests occur, only highest priority master has its bus 
grant (BPRN/) line asserted. BUSY/ line inhibits other 
masters from interfering with system bus cycles in 
progress 


usually many resources that are shared by the processors. 
Such shared resources include common memory and 
peripherals. A properly functioning system must provide 
a mechanism to guarantee that asynchronous access to 
those resources is controlled in order to protect data 
from simultaneous change by two or more processors. 
Thus, some form of mutual exclusion must be provided 
to enable one processor to lock out access of a shared 
resource by other processors when it is in a critical 
section. A critical section is a code segment that once 
begun must complete execution before it, or another 
critical section that accesses the same shared resource, 
can be executed. 

A Boolean variable can be used to indicate whether 
a processor is currently in a particular critical section 
(true) or not (false). Testing and setting this variable 
also presents a critical section. This function must be 
performed as a single indivisible operation; if it is not, 
two or more processors may test the variable simul- 
taneously and then each set it, allowing them to enter 
the critical section at the same time. Such simultaneous 
entry would destroy the integrity of data and control 
parameters in global memory or cause erroneous double 
initialization of a global peripheral controller. 

Mutual exclusion can be implemented as a software 
function alone, as described by Dijkstra‘, for n proces- 
sors operating in parallel. The SBC 80/05 and 80/20 
bus lock function mentioned earlier provides a means 
for using program control to simplify mutual exclusion. 
While the system bus is locked, the master can perform 
the indivisible test and set operation on the Boolean 
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variable used to control access to a critical section with- 
out intervention from other masters. 


Communication 


Communication is an essential function that allows a 
program executing on one processor to send or receive 
data from a program executing on another processor. 
Typically, two processors communicate through buffer 
storage in common memory. One program, called a 
producer, adds data to buffer storage; another, called a 
consumer, removes information from buffer storage. 

In a typical application, one master may produce 
buffers of data that are to be consumed by a program 
executing on another master that services an output 
device. Communication through buffer storage requires 
the operations of adding to and taking from buffers. 
These operations constitute critical sections that can be 
controlled by providing mutual exclusion around the 
buffer manipulation operations. 


Synchronization 


At times there is a need for one master to send a syn- 
chronization signal to another. In a sense, synchronization 
is a special case of communication during which no 
data is transferred. Rather, the act of signaling is used 
to “wake up” a program executing on another master. 
A program may “sleep,” by waiting for a synchronizing 
signal, until it receives a wake-up signal that enables 
it to continue execution. Manipulation of synchronization 
signals requires mutual exclusion. 


Fig 6 Multiple processor 
communication application. 
Multiple processors may be 
utilized to increase throughput 
in system requiring several 
high speed serial channels. 
SBC 80/05 single-board com- 
puter controls four RS-232-C 
or 20-mA serial channels _in- 
terfaced to system through 
SBC 534 communication ex- 
pansion board. Second single 
board computer (SBC 80/20) 
retrieves data records con- 
structed by SBC 80/05 and 
performs further processing 
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System Initialization 


In a microcomputer system that has multiple processors 
sharing a common system bus, a system initialization 
mechanism must be designed to set up the variables that 
control access to the shared resources. All single-board 
computers on the MULTIBUS begin execution simulta- 
neously following a system reset. The bus lock function 
of the computers can be used by one specifically desig- 
nated master to lock the bus immediately upon system 
reset and to perform system initialization for common 
resources before any other master attempts to access 
them. Since a locked bus has no effect on a single-board 
computer that is executing out of its local memory and 
using its local 1/0, normal initialization by each processor 
can proceed while the shared resource initialization takes 
place. 


Multiprocessor 
Applications 


Two applications that are well suited to multiple pro- 
cessor microcomputer systems are examined. The first 
provides increased throughput, and the second allows 
shared resources. 


Increased Throughput 


Consider a system that is controlling multiple high speed 
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serial communication channels in addition to other data 
processing activities. In this case, multiple processors 
may be utilized to increase system throughput. Such a 
system with four full-duplex serial channels operating 
at 4800 baud could produce interrupts every 250 us. 
Interrupts at that frequency in a single master system 
would leave little time for other processing activities. 
In a multiple processor approach, one processor can be 
used to handle the interrupts from the serial channels, 
accumulate data into records, and then provide those 
records to another processor by placing them in com- 
mon memory. The second processor is not burdened 
with the overhead of handling each character on an 
interrupt-driven basis, instead it is sent entire records 
of data available for further processing. 

As shown in Fig 6, this application can be handled 
on the MULTIBUS with four boards. The SBC 80/05 
single-board computer is used to service the communi- 
cation board and prepare the data records. A 4-channel 
serial communication board (SBC 534) is used to pro- 
vide the hardware interface for four serial communica- 
tion channels. The SBC 80/20 single-board computer is 
used to process data records prepared by the SBC 80/05. 
Common memory is provided by the SBC 016 16k 
random-access memory (RAM). 

Application of multiple processors to this problem 
requires communication through buffer storage. Two 
primitive operations, introduced by Dijkstra‘, can be 
used to simplify the communication and synchronization 
between the masters. These primitives, designated P and 
V, operate on non-negative integer variables called 


Fig 7 Multiple processor 

shared-resource applica- 

tion. MULTIBUS multiple 

2 processor structure allows 

ys mareus two independent _ single- 
board computers to share 
common system resource, 
such as an SBC 310 high 
speed math board, to per- 
form floating point opera-. 
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semaphores. The V procedure increments the sema- 
phore (S) in a single indivisible operation. To make 
certain that fetch, increment, and store are not inter- 
rupted by another processor, the bus is locked during 
the operation. 

Procedures for P- and V primitive operations can be 
implemented in PL/M® as follows: 


V: 
PROCEDURE (S$ADR) ; 
DECLARE S BASED S$ADR BYTE: 
OUTPUT (BUS$LOCK) = LOCK; /* Lock MULTIBUS °/ 
S=S+1; /* Increment semaphore °/ 
OUTPUT (BUS$LOCK) = UNLOCK; 7* Unlock muttiBis % ’ 
END V; 


The P procedure loops in a busy wait until S is greater 
than zero, at which time it decrements S. The act of 
fetching, testing, decrementing, and storing S is also an 
indivisible operation. Note that if several masters with 
different speeds are in a busy wait on the same sema- 
phore, the solution presented may not be “fair” to the 
lower speed processor; that is, the lower speed processor 
would test the semaphore less frequently, resulting in 
an unfair advantage for higher speed processors. 

Implementation of a procedure for the P primitive is 
shown in the following PL/M code. 


P; 
PROCEDURE(S$ADR) ;: 
DECLARE S BASED S$ADR BYTE; 
DO FOREVER: 
IF S > 0 THEN /* Test semaphore °° 
bo; 
OUTPUT(BUS$LOCK) = LOCK; /* Lock MULTiBUS */ 
IF Ss > 0 THEN /* Retest semaphgre * 
—-DOo; 
S=S—1; /* Decrement semaphore * 
OUTPUT (BUS$LOCK) = UNLOCK; § /* Unlock muutinus *%/ 
RETURN; /* Exit from P procedure */ 
END, 
OUTPUT(BUS$LOCK) = UNLOCK; /* Unlock muctiBus *%; 
END; /* and continue testing * 
END; 
END P; 


It is important to observe in the program listing that S 
is tested prior to issuing a bus lock. This initial test 
avoids continuous locking and unlocking of the system 
bus while looping in a busy wait. The second test is 
required because another processor could also have found 
S greater than zero and tried to enter the critical section 
at the same time. 

With the P and V operations, semaphores can be used 
as resource counters in the buffer manipulation required 
for communication between the SBC 80/05 and 80/20. 
For example, a consumer program can use the P oper- 
ation to decrement the number of full buffers and a V 
operation to increment the number of empty buffers. 
In a similar fashion, a producer program can use the 
P operation to decrement the number of empty buffers 
and a V operation to increment the number of full 
buffers. In addition to full and empty buffer counters, 
it is necessary to maintain linked lists pointing to actual 
full and empty buffers. A semaphore can be used to 
provide mutual exclusion around the manipulation of 
the linked lists. In the example that follows, three 
variables (FULL, EMPTY, and SEMA) are used to imple- 
ment these functions. The two PL/M programs illustrate 
consumer and producer code segments, respectively. 
Note that the consumer performs initialization because 
it accesses the semaphores prior to the producer. 
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CONSUMER: 
DECLARE EMPTY BYTE EXTERNAL; 
FULL BYTE EXTERNAL; 
SEMA BYTE EXTERNAL; 
OUTPUT (BUS$LOCK) = LOCK; 
EMPTY = NUMBS$BUFFERS; 
FULL = 0; 
SEMA = 1; 
OUTPUT (BUS$LOCK) = UNLOCK; 
DO FOREVER; 
CALL P(FULL): 
CALL P(SEMA); 


/* Number of empty buffers * / 
/* Number of full buffers */ 
/* Binary semaphore * / 

/* Lock MuttTisus */ 

/* Initialize semaphores * / 


/* Unlock muLTiBus */ 


/* Decrement full buffer */ 

/* semaphore */ 

/* Decrement mutual exclusion * / 
/* semaphore */ 


(Take data from buffer and 
place it in local memory, 
move buffer from full to 
empty linked list) 


CALL V(SEMA); 
CALL V(EMPTY) ; 


/* Increment mutual exclusion */ 
/* semaphore */ 
/* Increment empty buffer */ 


/* semaphore °; 
(Process the data) 
END; 
END CONSUMER; 
PRODUCER: 
DECLARE tEMPTY, FULL. SEMA) BYTE EXTERNAL; 
NO FOREVER; 


(Prepare data in local 
memory) 


/* Decrement empty buffer semaphore */ 
/* Decrement mutual exclusion */ 
/* semaphore */ 


CALL PCRMPTY) ; 
CALL P(SEMA): 


(Place data in a buffer, 
move buffer from empty 


to full Jinked list) 
CALL V(SEMA); é* Increment mutual exclusion * / 
CALL Vi FULL); +* semaphore */ 


/* Increment full buffer semaphore */ 
END, 
END PRODUCER; 


Shared Resources 


Another typical application for a multiple processor 
microcomputer system would be to allow sharing of a 
resource by two processors. For example, consider two 
independent processors that have a need for high speed 
mathematical functions. Although it may not be possible 
to justify a high speed math module for each system, 
such a module might be justified if it were to be shared 
by both processors. A multiple processor microcomputer 
system could provide the capability to allow both pro- 
cessors to share the math module and not interfere with 
their otherwise unrelated functions. 

This application (illustrated in Fig 7) could be 
handled with four boards. The SBC 80/05 single-board 
computer is used to perform various data processing 
functions requiring high speed floating-point arithmetic. 
The SBC 80/20 single-board computer controls a process 
where high speed numeric computations are required. 
High speed floating-point mathematics functions for 
both single-board computers are performed by an SBC 
310 high speed math unit. SBC 116 combination memory 
and 1/o board provides 16k RAM, 8k electrically pro- 
grammable read-only memory (EPROM), 48 parallel 
1/0 lines, and an RS-232-C serial port. 
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The problem to be solved in this application is to 
ensure that only one processor has access to the shared 
math module resource at one time. Thus, mutual ex- 
clusion must be provided to control the access to the 
resource. The following PL/M function returns TRUE 
if access to a critical section, used to implement the 
mutual exclusion, has been granted. 


ENTERSCRITICAL$SECTION : 
PROCEDURE (FLAGSADR) BYTE; 
DECLARE FLAG BASED FLAG$ADR BYTE; 
DECLARE ACCESS BYTE; 


IF FLAG = BUSY THEN 
RETURN FALSE; 

ACCESS = FALSE; 

OUTPUT (BUS$LOCK) = LOCK; 

IF FLAG = NOT BUSY THEN 


/* Test flag */ 
/* Return false if busy */ 


/* Lock Muttisus */ 
/* Retest flag */ 


DO; 
FLAG = BUSY; /* Set flag busy */ 
ACCESS = TRUE; /* and access TRUE °/ 
END; 


/* Unlock muLtisus */ 
/* Return either TRUE or */ 
/* FALSE access */ 


OUTPUT (BUS$LOCK) = UNLOCK; 
RETURN ACCESS; 


END ENTERSCRITICAL8SECTION ; 


This PL/M function first tests the flag for the busy 
condition before issuing a busy lock. As in the P pro- 
cedure described earlier, this initial test avoids con- 
tinuous locking and unlocking of the MULTIBUs while a 
busy wait is being executed. The following procedure 
performs a busy wait operation on the flag used to 
control access to a critical section. 


BUSY8WAIT: 
PROCEDURE (FLAG$ADR) ; 
DO WHILE NOT ENTERS8CRITICAL$SECTION (FLAG$ADR) ; 
END; 

END BUSY$8WAIT; 


Typical code segments illustrating the use of these pro- 
cedures follow. 


DECLARE MATH$BD$FLAG BOOLEAN EXTERNAL; /* Flag must be */ 
/* initialized */ 
MATH$BD$FLAG = NOT BUSY; 


CALL BUSY$WAIT(.MATHSBD$FLAG) ; /* Here we wait until */ 


ae /* we have access */ 


(Process math functions) 


MATHS8BD$8FLAG = NOT BUSY; /* Set flag not busy */ 


/* We could also test and then do some other */ 
/* processing if the math module is busy */ 


IF ENTERSCRITICAL$SECTION (.MATH$BD$FLAG) 
THEN DO; 


(Process math functions) 


MATHSBD$FLAG = NOT BUSY; /* Set flag not busy °/ 


END; 
ELSE DO; 


(Something else) 
END: 


Conclusions 


The motivations for implementing multiple processor 
microcomputer systems include enhanced performance 


and throughput. When the appropriate hardware/soft- 
ware design considerations are made, modularity is 
easily achieved. Hardware solutions to many problems 
are provided by means of a MULTIBUS structure and 
SBC 80 single-board computers that have multimaster 
capability. Through control of MULTIBUS functions, the 
software designer can perform multiple processor com- 
munication, synchronization, and mutual exclusion. 

Even with these significant steps toward the simplifi- 
cation of multiple processor microcomputer systems, the 
design of such systems remains a complex software/ 
hardware design task. The future trend of multiple 
processor microcomputer systems will be to simplify the 
software tasks of implementing communications, syn- 
chronization, and mutual exclusion. These functions 
could be performed in varying degrees by additional 
hardware bus functions. 

Potential rewards for a multiple processor architecture 
include enhanced system throughput, improved real-time 
response, modular system expansion, and improved sys- 
tem reliability. These benefits will pressure the tech- 
nology of parallel processing to include microcomputers 
in an increasing number of computer applications. 
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Technology 


Triple-bus architecture (ects a 
single-board microcomputer’s CPU operate at full speed 
while other system components share the main memory. 


The introduction of Intel’s iSBC 80/30 marks the 
beginning of the third generation of single board 
computer architecture. Two features separate the new 
microcomputer from second-generation single-board 
uCs. The major one is a triple-bus architecture that 
supports a dual-port memory. As a result, the on- 
board CPU does not tie up the main system bus (Intel’s 
Multibus) when using the memory. Moreover, with 
two ports, the memory becomes a global resource, 
accessible via the three buses from the on-board 8085A 
CPU as well as from remote CPUs and other external 
devices in multimaster schemes. 

In addition, the 80/30 contains two microprocessors: 
an 8085A acting as the master CPU and an 8041 single- 
chip microprocessor acting as a slave, or intelligent- 
I/O, processor. 


Jim Johnson, Project Leader, Craig Kinnie, Project Man- 
ager, and Mike Maerz, Marketing Manager, Intel Corp., 
Santa Clara, CA 95051. 


Reprinted by Permission: Electronic Design, 1978. 


To appreciate the benefits of the 80/30’s triple-bus, 
dual-port memory architecture, examine the following 
problem. Now that fully one fourth (16-kbytes) of the 
available memory space in a 64-kbyte uC system can 
reside on a single-board uC, the CPU must share these 
16-kbytes with other system components, such as 
direct-memory-access devices, discs and other proces- 
sors. What’s the best solution—especially when, in 
many applications, 16-kbytes is all the memory that’s 
required by the whole system? 


Alternatives have problems 


The most straightforward way is a split-bus 
architecture, in which both the CPU and the system 
have equal access to the memory (Fig. 1a). While the 
system bus will be able to handle memory access 
efficiently from devices tied to it, it will be tied up 
by the CPU—so external operations not related to 
memory accesses will be hindered. 
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SPLIT BUS: 


DUAL BUS: 


SYSTEM 
BUS 


1. Microcomputer-bus organizations takes several forms: 
In a split-bus approach (a) the CPU and system have equal 
access to memory, but the CPU ties up the system bus; 
in a single-bus (b), the CPU encounters extra delays in 


A single-bus approach (Fig. 1b) is hampered by 
buffer and bus-intervention delays which limit the 
CPU’s performance. And dual-bus architecture (Fig. 
1c), while granting the CPU exclusive access, does not 
allow other bus masters access to the memory. Also 
dual-bus suffers from buffer delays. 

A triple-bus, dual-port architecture (Fig. 1d) pro- 
vides the benefit of both single and dual-bus architec- 
tures: total system access and exclusive access by the 
CPU. But it also has its disadvantages: Dual-port 
architecture requires many buffers as well as access- 
arbitration logic. However, 20-pin octal buffers in- 
troduced by several manufacturers don’t take up 
nearly as much board space or cost as much as 
equivalent standard buffers. Since the octal buffers 
come in unidirectional or bidirectional forms—and at 
nearly the same cost—the three-bus approach used 
on the 80/30 actually takes only as many packages 
as the split-bus approach. 

Access arbitration is solved in the 80/30 with cycle 
status signals from the 8085A CPU. Instead of provid- 
ing equal access to the RAM from both the CPU and 
the system, the arbitration logic is designed to favor 
the CPU. By assigning the default state of the arbiter 
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SINGLE BUS: 


SYSTEM 
BUS 


TRIPLE BUS: 


BUFFER 


BUFFER 


SYSTEM 
BUS 


using the system bus. A dual-bus structure (c) also has 
buffer delays, and no system access to on-board memory. 
But a triple-bus (d) avoids all these problems, allowing 
total system access to memory. 


to the CPU, the logic anticipates aC PU memory access 
and reserves the memory until the cycle is complete. 

In addition, if an on-board CPU access is imminent, 
a reservation signal derived from the 8085A CPU 
status signals, the ALE (address latch enable), the 
address, and the cycle status signals (SO, SI, IO/M) 
will hold off bus contention. As a result, the CPU can 
operate at full speed without tying up the system bus. 

Of course, this extra CPU performance cuts into the 
rest of the system’s memory-access time. However, 
the penalty imposed by the arbiter is less than 200 
ns—less than the time it would take a DMA device 
to regain control of the bus in the split-bus approach, 
where access must be interleaved. 


A bus hierarchy 


The three buses in the 80/30 hierarchy (Fig. 2) are 
an on-board bus, a dual-port (DP) bus and the Multi- 
bus (system bus). Innermost is the on-board bus, 
which connects the 8085A, all on-board I/O peripher- 
als and ROM. The next bus in the hierarchy, the dual- 
port connects a dual-port controller, 16-kbytes of 
dynamic RAM and a dynamic RAM controller. The 
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2. The full 80/30 one-board microcomputer is organized 
around its three buses: on board, dual-port, and the 
external-system Multibus. The main CPU, an 8085A, runs 
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3. The microcomputer’s on-board memory may be ad- 
dressed independently by the on-board central processor 
and Multibus bus masters to increase the efficiency of 
usage of the total available memory space. 
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at 2.76 MHz, while an 8041A one-chip microprocessor 
serves aS a peripheral controller or slave processor, 
running with a 2.6-ms cycle time. 


outermost bus, the Multibus, offers modules that 
permit either the expansion or addition of system 
resources. 

With the on-board bus, the 8085A communicates 
with its on-board I/O and ROM (or PROM, if desirable) 
and the dual-port bus. Since the on-board bus permits 
access to the I/O and ROM only from the 8085A, all 
I/O and ROM (up to 8-kbytes are the 8085A’s private 
property). And as a result, the 80/30 can operate on 
its on-board bus while another Multibus master uses 
the Multibus, accessing data from the board’s dual- 
port RAM without reducing processor speed. 

The dual-port (DP) bus contains 16-k of read/write 
memory, implemented with Intel’s 2117 16-kbyte 
dynamic RAM and the 8202 dynamic RAM controller 
(DRC). The DRC interfaces the DP bus to the 16- 
kbytes of dynamic RAM, and provides an almost 
static-RAM type interface. It provides the system with 
multiplexed addresses, address strobes, and refresh 
control to the RAM, as well as refresh/access arbi- 
tration and acknowledges. 

The RAM on this bus can be accessed from either 
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the 8085A on the 80/30 or the Multibus. The DP 
controller arbitrates the RAM requests and performs 
the bus exchanges. 

The DP controller always leaves the DP bus under 
the control of the 8085A when it is not in use. This 
permits the 8085A to operate at maximum processor 
speed when controlling the bus, since there isn’t any 
bus-exchange overhead. When the Multibus requests 
access to the DP RAM, the DP controller transfers 
control of the DP bus to the multibus, as soon as the 
DP bus is not busy. Once the Multibus transfer is 
complete, the DP bus is returned to the 8085A. 


Multiple communication 


The DP controller has two independent address 
decoders—one for decoding Multibus requests, the 
other for 80/30 requests. This not only permits the 
address space of the memory to be located in two 
different parts of memory (Fig. 3), it enables several 
80/30s to talk to each other over the Multibus, while 
sharing the same on-board address as seen by the 
8085A. Thus, one program can be loaded in any 80/30 
without relinking and relocating the software for 
execution. 

Each bus can communicate either within itself, or 
with the adjacent bus. Thus, the on-board bus cannot 
communicate directly with the multibus. However, 
when the CPU makes a bus request, the on-board and 
dual-port buses simultaneously determine if they can 
fulfill it. If the on-board bus can acknowledge the 
request, it does so, and the DP bus control is not 
required to determine if the DP bus can acknowledge 
the request. If the DP bus, not the on-board, can 
acknowledge the request, it does so, and the controller 
then lets the CPU use the bus. Thereafter, the RAM 
controller completes the operation and generates an 
acknowledge signal. 

If neither the on-board nor DP bus can fill the bill, 
the Multibus is solicited by the CPU. Since a bus can 
only communicate with an adjacent bus, the on-board 
bus must request the DP bus to communicate with 
the Multibus via the DP controller. The on-board bus 
will retake control of the DP bus only after the request 
to use the Multibus is granted. This prevents lockout 
problems with the DP bus, where the CPU requests 
the Multibus when it is controlled by another bus 
master accessing the DP RAM. 

How the 80/30 performs is directly related to how 
many buses it must use to complete a requested 
operation. The on-board bus always operates at max- 
imum processor speed. The DP bus operates at max- 
imum only if it hasn’t been busy and a memory refresh 
cycle was not in process. The processor speed when 
the Multibus is used depends on bus overhead involved 
and the type of module requested. 

The 80/30 boasts more than a three-bus architec- 
ture. For one thing, its I/O is designed to interface 
to a wide variety of external devices, including 
switches, motor drives, bistable sensors, displays, 
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The 80/30 in brief 


The iSBC 80/30 uses the latest LSI components to 
obtain the highest performance of any Intel single- 
board computer. Built on a 6.75 X 12-in. board, it 
contains the following features: 

a 8085A central processor operating at 2.76 MHz. 

e 16-kbytes of dual-port RAM using Intel’s new 16- 
kbyte dynamic RAMs and 8202 dynamic RAM con- 
troller. 

a Sockets for 2, 4 or 8-kbytes of ROM using Intel’s 
2758, 2708, 2716, or 2382 EPROMs or ROM re- 
placements. 

a A socket for Intel’s 8041A/8741A universal pe- 
ripheral interface (UPI) having 18 software-con- 
figurable I/O lines with sockets for drivers/termi- 
nators. 

w A programmable serial-communication channel 
with RS-232 interface and programmable baud rate. 

» Multibus control logic which allows up to 16 
masters to share the system bus. 

a 12 vectored priority interrupts. 

a Two programmable 16-bit BCD or binary internal 
timers. 


keyboards, printers, teletypewriters, communicator 
modems, cassettes and other computers. This ver- 
satility is provided with LSI programmable devices 
such as Intel’s 8255 programmable parallel I/O device, 
8251A programmable communication channel, 8253 
interval timer, 8259 interrupt controller, and 
8041A/8741A universal peripheral interface (UPI). 


The slave processor 


The ability to interface this wide variety of external 
devices is facilitated by the 8041A/8741A UPI (Fig. 
4), which can be added to the 80/30. The UPI is a 
complete single-chip microcomputer which acts as a 
peripheral to the 8085A. It is completely user-pro- 
grammable with 1-kbyte of ROM (8041A) or EPROM 
(8741A) memory for data storage. The UPI allows you 
to fully specify your control algorithm in the peripher- 
al chip without relying on the 8085A. Devices such 
as printer controllers and keyboard scanners can be 
completely self-contained, relying on the 8085A only 
for data transfers. 

The UPI is a powerful 8-bit CPU with a 2.6-ms cycle 
time and an instruction set optimized for bit manipu- 
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4. The 8041A/8741A single-chip microcomputer (UPI-41) 
has its own on-chip ROM and RAM and can be pro- 
grammed to perform various peripheral control functions. 
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5. The UPI’s two data registers are organized so that the 
8085A CPU can write in just one register and read from 
the other. As a result, the two registers appear as one 
register to the main 8085A CPU. 


lation and I/O operations. It contains an 8-bit 
counter/timer, buffers to communicate with the 
8085A, and two 8-bit programmable I/O ports, which 
can be customized by software or by plugging in 
suitable line drivers or terminators into sockets. The 
UPI also has two input bits that it can test directly. 
An RS-282 driver and receiver on the 80/30 permit 
the UPI to be programmed as a simple serial-com- 
munication channel. 


Interfacing to the on-board bus 


The UPI interfaces asynchronously with the on- 
board bus using two data and two status registers. 
The UPI’s two internal data registers appear to the 
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8085A as only one register, since one data register can 
be written into only by the UPI and read only by the 
8085A, and the other can be written into only by the 
8085A and read by the UPI (Fig. 5). This is done to 
prevent the two CPUs from simultaneously writing 
into a data register. 

The UPI can communicate with the 8085A by 
loading a data register and then returning to its 
previous control task. The 8085A can periodically poll 
the UPI status port for the valid-read (VR) flag, which 
is set in hardware when the UPI writes to its data 
port,-or the UPI can generate an interrupt to the 8085A 
via an I/O bit that can be programmed to be the VR 
flag. 

Once the 8085A determines the VR flag is true, it 
can transfer the data to its own memory without 
disturbing the UPI. The VR flag is automatically 
cleared after the data are transferred. Similarly, when 
the 8085A transfers data to the UPI, a valid output 
(VO) flag is set and an interrupt to the UPI is 
generated (if enabled) automatically. Once the UPI 
transfers the data, the VO flag is cleared. The VO flag 
can also be programmed to a port bit for generating 
interrupts to the 8085A to indicate that the transfer 
is complete. 


An extensive interrupt system 


The 80/30 provides 12 vectored priority interrupts, 
four of which are handled directly by the 8085A’s 
interrupt-processing capability and routed to fixed, 
unique memory locations. The remaining eight levels 
are Handled via the 8259A programmable interrupt 
controller (PIC), which generates a unique memory 
address for each level. These addresses are equally 
spaced at intervals of four or eight (software-selec- 
table) bytes. This 32 or 64-byte block may be located 
to begin at any 32 or 64-byte boundary in the 65,536- 
byte memory space. A single 8085A jump instruction 
at each of these addresses then provides the linkage 
to locate each interrupt-service routine independently 
anywhere in memory. The PIC provides a selection 
of four priority algorithms so that the manner in 
which real-time requests are processed may be con- 
figured to meet the requirements of the system under 
design. 

The 80/30 also has two 8253-based programmable 
16-bit BCD and binary timers/event counters, which 
can be used for a variety of functions. Both timers 
may be set to act as a rate generator (divide-by-N 
counter), a square-wave generator, a programmable 
retriggerable one-shot, or one of the timers can be 
jumper-selected as an event counter. In addition, an 
interrupt can be generated when a time interval has 
expired or when a specified number of events has 
occurred. 

To see how useful the 80/30 can be, consider a 
supervisory control/monitoring system (Fig. 6) using 
an Intel iSBC 80/30 single-board computer, iSBC 201 
diskette controller, and iSBC 732 analog input/output 
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6. In this application example, the 80/30 forms the heart 
of a remote data-acquisition system. By taking advantage 
of the one-board microcomputer’s dual-port memory and 
universal peripheral interface, the system achieves a 
combination of attractive cost and efficiency. 
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board. Here local commands and process-status sig- 
nals are given and displayed on a CRT, which is 
interfaced via the iSBC 80/30 resident UPI and 
RS232C components. Process variables are converted 
from analog to digital using the analog I/O board. 
Control variables are passed over the Multibus from 
the 80/30 to the 732, where they are converted from 
digital to analog. 

System data are logged on two diskettes, which are 
controlled by the 201. The controller board’s on-board 
DMA interface accesses the 80/30’s dual-port memory 
and stores the data on one of the floppy discs. 

At the end of the day, a remote host processor, 
interfaced to the 80/30 via a modem (through the 
80/30’s 8251A and RC2382C circuits) can request all 
or part of the diskette-resident data. Here, the 80/30 
uses its on-board dual-port memory as a data buffer 
for transfers to the host. 

Intel’s RMX/80 real time executive, disc-file system 
and analog drivers provide the majority of the 
system’s software.as 


Note: Multibus and iSBC are registered trademarks 
of Intel Corp. 
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Dual-port RAM hikes throughput 
in input/output controller board 


On-board random-access memory, accessible from system bus, 
makes input/output controller subsystem look like 
just another memory board to the host microprocessor 


by Craig Kinnie and Michael Maerz, inte Corp., Santa Clara, Calit 


C) Input/output controllers based on microprocessors 
step up throughput in microcomputer systems by reliev- 
ing the host processor of tedious, time-consuming control 
tasks—and a new design concept that increases the 
processing capability of this subsystem promises to hike 
throughput even more. It will cut the host intervention 
needed to transfer data and to run the controller. 

In this configuration, all communications between the 
host processor and the controller are handled through a 
section of dual-port memory that resides in the controller 
subsystem. This setup allows more efficient transfer of 
large blocks of data from the 1/0 device to the system 
without contention over access to the system bus. It also 
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simplifies interprocessor communications because the 
subsystem controller appears to the host processor sim- 
ply as an additional RAM board. 

Although this concept allows the subsystem to remain 
dedicated to its 1/0 control function and to assume a 
subservient role to the host processor, it has more 
processing power than previous generations of such 
controllers. Hence it has been dubbed the intelligent- 
slave concept by Intel, which applies it in.thé iSBC 544 
intelligent communications controller. -” 

The new subsystem architecture is divided into three 
major sections: dedicated 1/0, dedicated computer, and 
dual-port memory (Fig. 1). The dedicated input/output, 


1. Heart of memory. New controller archi- 
tecture includes the dedicated input/output 
circuitry and dedicated processor of an intel- 
ligent peripheral controller, but its heart is 
the dual-port random-access memory. 
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2. Performance advantages. |n adding a real-time task to an existing real-time system, the load on the system bus is significantly reduced 
over the traditional multitasking approach (a) or the intelligent controller approach (b) by the intelligent-slave controller approach (c). 
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3. The 544. Based on the 8085A microprocessor with 4 kilobytes of PROM and 16 kilobytes of RAM, the subsystem is designed as a 
communications controller with four synchronous / asynchronous buffered serial |/O channels, and a 10-bit parallel |/O interface. 
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Dual-port RAM also shows up in new single-board computer 


The concept of a dual-port read-write memory used in the 
iSBC-544 communications board is also employed in 
another new Intel product: its latest single-board comput- 
er, the iSBC-80/30. A dual port makes the 80/30’s 
random-access memory directly accessible by the on- 
board 8085A central processing unit via internal busing 
without tying up the external system bus, the Multibus. At 
the same time, it also makes the RAM directly accessible 
by any other boards, like direct-memory-access control- 
lers or other one-board computers that may be tied to the 
Multibus. 

Moreover, the 80/30 adds its dual-port bus to the 
earlier iSBC computers’ pair of buses: an internal bus, 
which hooks the CPU to peripheral chips and read-only- 
memory program storage and the system bus, over which 
the CPU and other boards communicated with RAM. Eight 
bits wide, the new bus is connected to a pair of buffer 
registers that coordinate, thus making the RAM accessible 
either by the internal bus or the system bus. 

The objective is throughput: the CPU has priority in 
access to the on-board RAM. But since the access is not 
over the Multibus system bus, which might be tied up, 
there is no waiting. From the viewpoint of other system 
boards, the system bus is accessible a greater percentage 
of the time. 


consisting of the necessary peripheral chips, timers, 
buffers, and interface integrated circuits, tailors the 
controller to the application’s 1/o requirements. 

The dedicated computer consists of a general-purpose 
microprocessor, electrically programmable read-only 
memory, dedicated RAM, timers, interrupt logic, and the 
decode and chip-select logic. The size and speed of the 
central-processing unit can be tailored to match the 
requirements of the dedicated 1/0 section. 

The dual-port memory is the heart of the architecture 
and sets it apart from traditional approaches to intelli- 
gent controllers and multiprocessing. Passing all 
commands and data between the system and the control- 
ler’s processor through this memory offers a number of 
significant advantages. 

First, the dedicated computer’s performance can be 
optimized for its applications. Its software always oper- 
ates at full speed, since all required memory and 1/O 
resources are immediately accessible on the board, with- 
out indeterminate delays caused by other system activity 
on the bus. This accessibility is especially important in 
real-time systems, since it allows the controller’s 
performance to remain constant even though system bus 
activity may change. 

Secondly, the architecture presents a consistent and 
convenient interface between the host cpu and all the 
controllers in the system, regardless of function. Because 
the controllers’ dual-port RAM looks to the host CPU like 
just another location in system memory, the hardware 
and software problems associated with connecting multi- 
ple processors together are reduced to interfacing a 
number of identical intelligent memory locations. 

Also, the architecture offers a degree of protection for 
the data in memory. The subsystem computer and soft- 
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With the incorporation of 16 kilobytes of memory on the 
80/30, Intel had little choice but to move to the dual-port, 
triple-bus architecture. The reason is that few system 
designs require more than 16 kilobytes, so in many appli- 
cations all boards will be demanding access to the 
80/30's memory over the Multibus. The CPU had better 
have priority to its RAM, through its own private line, lest 
the queue for the system bus bog down throughput. 

The 80/30 also packs lots of extras, in addition to the 
total 16,384 bytes of read/write memory built with 2116 
16-K dynamic RAMs. A pair of ROM sockets provide 
4,096 bytes of program storage if fitted with 16-K erasable 
programmable read-only memories like the 2716. When 
pin-compatible 32-K erasable PROMs are available, 
program storage can be extended to 8 kilobytes. 

Also on board is a socket for Intel’s universal peripheral 
interface chip, the 8041 (or 8741 erasable-PROM 
version), which can function as a slave processor to drive 
peripheral devices. An 8251A universal synchro- 
nous/asynchronous receiver/transmitter is included for 
serial communications, and the 80/30 also boasts three 
16-bit programmable timers. The 24 programmable 
input/output lines are brought out to sockets that accept 
quad line-drivers or -terminators for interfacing. 


Ray Capece 


ware can only alter that portion of system memory that 
resides in its own dual-port memory section. In contrast, 
traditional intelligent controllers have access to the 
entire system RAM and, should a malfunction occur, can 
destroy all of that memory. 


System performance advantages 


Because all processing assigned to the new controller’s 
CPU takes place off the system bus, its architecture offers 
important performance advantages to the system. These 
advantages come from the appearance of the processed 
data blocks in system memory without consuming any 
system resources or bus time 

The advantages of this approach are best demon- 
strated by comparing it to alternative means of adding a 
real-time task to an existing real-time system. In this 
case, the new task requires additional CPU, memory, and 
I/O resources. 

The traditional multiprocessor approach of Fig. 2a 
expands CPU resources in one of two ways: software 
utilization of reserve capacity in the existing processor, 
or adding another processor. In either case, memory and 
I/O increments generally will be required. 

The primary disadvantages of this approach are the 
increased complexity of the system software and the 
increased load on the system bus. Both will slow the 
existing real-time system unless it has been designed 
with adequate reserve. The system bus must also provide 
sufficient capacity for the incremental memory-execu- 
tion and data-transfer operations. This additional bus 
load will also require that the primary real-time task can 
tolerate CPU delays due to bus contention. 

The intelligent-controller approach of Fig. 2b has 
gained widespread use since the advent of the micropro- 
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4. Memory mapping. The variable system memory addresses are 
always mapped into the on-board address of 8000HEX, providing 
software independence for the subsystem and the host. 


cessor. This approach combines the CPU and 1/O incre- 
ments onto a single module that usually includes direct- 
memory-access transfer logic. In some cases the execu- 
tion memory for the CPU is included. 

This approach lessens the bus-loading problem since 
the 1/0 data transfers and some memory-execution cycles 
take place off the system bus. However, both cpus’ 
programs will have to tolerate delays caused by 
increased bus contention. Increased software sophistica- 
tion is the primary disadvantage of this approach, much 
as with the multiprocessing approach of Fig. 2a. 

The intelligent-slave approach of Fig. 2c can be 
viewed as a logical extension to the intelligent-controller 
approach. Combining the cpu, 1/0, and memory incre- 
ments creates a single module that has a minimal impact 
on the existing system software and bus loading. What’s 
more, the subsystem can operate at full capacity without 
regard to other system activity. It can be programmed 
outside the primary system and then added with minimal 
impact on the system software or performance. 

A limitation of the approach is the inability of the 
subsystem to transfer data into portions of the system 
memory space that reside off its board. This problem is 
minimized by the ability of the controller’s RAM to serve 
as a substantial portion of the entire memory space 
addressable by the system. In this light, the on-board 
processor can be viewed as having a DMA capability 
limited to a portion of the system’s address space. 

In a system with more than one of the new controllers, 
the system CPU handles any data that must be trans- 
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Carrier detect Receive clock 


Clear to send Receive data 
Data set ready Ring indicator 
Data terminal ready Transmit clock 


Request to send Transmit data 


ferred from one to another. Applications involving the 
transfer of large blocks of data would be best served by a 
central block-transfer device elsewhere on the bus. 

The advantages offered by the new approach in this 
example of adding onto an existing system are just as 
applicable to a ground-up design. This modular 
approach to configuring real-time multiprocessing 
systems simplifies hardware and software design, as well 
as system integration. 

While the primary design objective of the new archi- 
tecture is operation in a multiprocessing system, it can 
provide significant utility as stand-alone processors. 
Thus these controllers incorporate a second mode of 
operation called the limited bus-master mode. 

In this mode of operation the new controller can be 
used like a single-board computer as long as it is the 
system’s only master of the bus. It can be connected to 
standard memory or 1/0 expansion boards to enhance its 
capability. It can even be used to drive other such 
controllers as long as they are used in the subsystem 
mode. This dual operational mode will allow the new 
controllers to serve a broad range of applications. 


Communications first 


Communications applications present complex pro- 
cessing requirements and an inherent real-time nature, 
so it is logical that a communications processor be the 
first of these new controllers to be marketed. The iSBC 
544 intelligent communications controller can serve as a 
flexible front end to an iSBC system or as a cost- 
effective stand-alone processor configured as a terminal 
cluster or line concentrator. Its design (Fig. 3) incorpo- 
rates an 8085A cpu, 16 kilobytes of dual-ported dynamic 
RAM, 4 kilobytes of PROM, programmable interrupt 
control, three interval timers, four programmable baud- 
rate generators, four synchronous/asynchronous buf- 
fered serial 1/0 channels, and a 10-bit parallel interface 
compatible with a Bell 801 automatic calling unit. 

The dual-port memory block basically consists of the 
16-kilobyte bank of random-access memory, which is 
accessible from either the system bus or the on-board 
processor through the dual-port controller. This memory 
block provides the primary means of communication 
between the system and the on-board 8085A. The port to 
the memory, which looks to the system bus like any other 
RAM card belonging to the system, features full 20-bit 
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addressing and a typical access time of 600 nanoseconds. 

The interface’s address-decode logic allows switching 
of the base address of the iSBC 544 to any 4-kilobyte 
boundary in the host system’s address space. In addition, 
the user may reserve 8, 12, or 16 kilobits of the 544’s 
memory for use by the on-board processor only. This 
reserved memory is not accessible from the system bus 
and does not occupy any system address space. The only 
restriction is that all of the unreserved memory reside in 
the same 64-K address page of the system memory. 

This memory division can be a significant advantage 
in large 8-bit microcomputer systems. Only that portion 
of the controllers’ memory needed to pass data between 
CPUs must be made accessible to the system. The 
remaining buffer and execution memory does not 
consume any system address space. 

The net result is an increase in the system’s overall 
memory capacity. For example, a microcomputer system 
that would usually be limited to 64 kilobytes of memory 
has a total memory capacity of over 190 kilobytes when 
driving seven 544s. 


Address maps and interrupts 


To the on-board processor, the base address of its 
memory is fixed at 8000HEX. Furthermore, all on-board 
addresses are fixed, so that multiple 544s operating on 
the same system bus can be running identical programs 
regardless of their base address on that bus. This capa- 
bility necessitated the address-mapping logic to trans- 
form addresses from the system bus into the equivalent 
in the on-board address space starting at location 
S8O00HEX (Fig. 4). 

The address-mapping logic also implements the flag- 
interrupt feature. It provides an interrupt to the on- 
board processor whenever a byte is written into the 544’s 
base address from the system bus, and a read from the 
on-board processor to the base address clears the inter- 
rupt. Since each 544 in a system has a different base 
address in that system’s RAM, it also has a unique 
interrupt. This flag-interrupt capability is a key element 
in establishing a protocol for communications between 
the host CPU and the subsystems’ processors. 

The dual-port control logic is responsible for resolving 
contention over access to the memory and is designed to 
optimize the performance of the subsystem cpu. Unless 
the system bus has initiated a memory cycle before the 
on-board processor requests memory, that CPU runs at 
full speed. The maximum delay that can be encountered 
is one memory cycle. The arbitration logic actually 
reserves the memory for the on-board processor before it 
generates the necessary commands. This advance reserv- 
ing guarantees that the on-board CPU will suffer mini- 
mum intervention from system bus accesses. 

When the iSBC 544 is used in the stand-alone limited 
bus-master mode, the dual-port logic is disabled and the 
bus interface buffers are turned around to drive onto the 
bus. This reversal allows the on-board central-processing 
unit access to the memory of other subsystems or 1/0 
expansion boards on the system bus. 

The dedicated computer is built with an 8085A CPU 
Operating at 2.76 megahertz, between 2 and 4 kilobytes 
of PROM and ROMs or 8 kilobytes of ROM using 2332 
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5. Communications applications. Two typical applications of the 
new iSBC 544 would be as a front-end communications processor to 
a microcomputer system and as a remote concentrator to a series of 
point-to-point or multidrop connected terminals. 


mask-programmable parts, 256 bytes of static RAM, two 
16-bit .and one 14-bit interval timers, and a 8259 
programmable interrupt controller for individual receive 
or transmit interrupt inputs for each serial port. 

Special command-decode logic was added to the CPU 
to allow it to operate at maximum speed independent of 
other system activity. There are 21 sources of interrupt 
on the 544, including the separate transmit and receive 
interrupts for each port and separate timer interrupts. In 
addition to receiving an interrupt from the system, the 
544 can also send an interrupt to the system bus via the 
8085A’s serial-output data line. 

Since this controller is intended for communications 
applications, latched interrupts are provided directly to 
the cpu for loss of carrier and ring indicator for all four 
1/0 ports. The ring-indicator and carrier-detect lines car 
also be monitored through the parallel port. 


Dedicated I/O 


The dedicated-1/o section of the 544 provides a high 
degree of flexibility and programmability. This results 
primarily from the inclusion of four 8251A_ universal 
synchronous/asynchronous receiver/transmitters. These 
devices are programmable for synchronous or asynchro- 
nous mode, character size, parity bits, stop bits, and 
baud rates. Data, clocks, and control lines are buffered 
with RS-232-C—compatible drivers and receivers to four 
26-pin card-edge connectors. Each port is configured as 
a data-terminal interface, but may be converted to a 
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6. From slave to master. In its stand-alone mode, the 544 can operate as a bus master and be configured as an intelligent terminal controller 
connecting dumb terminals to a data link (a) or as a peripheral controller connecting RS-232-C—compatible units to the terminal (b). 


data-set interface by changing a single jumper-plug 
assembly. The ports support most RS-232-C signals 
(those that are listed in the table). 

A programmable baud-rate generator is also provided 
for each port. The range of baud rates available is 75 to 
56 kilobits per second. The generators are implemented 
with 8253 programmable interval timers, which receive a 
jumper-selectable input frequency of 1.84 or 1.23 MHz. 
In addition, one of the CPU’s interval timers can be 
converted to baud-rate operation and jumpered to any 
port to provide it with split-speed operation. 

The 544 also provides a parallel port with four 
RS-232-C buffered input lines and six RS-232-C 
buffered output lines. This port is configured to interface 
to most automatic calling units but may be used as a 
general-purpose 1/0 port. It is implemented with an 8155 
programmable peripheral interface that also provides the 
256 bytes of static RAM and the 14-bit timer. 


Applications 


A likely common use of the 544 as a subsystem is as a 
front-end processor or terminal multiplexer (Fig. 5) in 
an iSBC system. The 544 performs all communications- 
related functions such as format control, code conver- 
sion, data-link control, error checking, data compression, 
and protocol management. It can handle multiple proto- 
cols, line speeds, and data formats. 

All the system processor sees are the processed data 


blocks that appear in system memory. An automatic 
dialer could be added to provide a dial-up connection to 
a host processor or network. 

Also shown in Fig. 5 is another 544 used in its limited 
bus-master mode as a remote concentrator and terminal 
controller. The line and memory capacity of the remote 
concentrator can be increased by the addition of stan- 
dard iSBC memory and I/O expansion boards. 

The intelligent-terminal controller shown in Fig. 6a is 
a prime example of a 544 used in the stand-alone mode. 
It can connect one or more dumb terminals to a data link 
and provide the necessary buffering, code conversion, 
and data-link control. It could also connect a terminal 
that happens to communicate in a different protocol to a 
new network or to more than one network. 

The iSBC 544’s multiple serial lines do not have to be 
used for cominunications. They can also be used to 
connect RS-232-C-compatible peripherals to the termi- 
nal (Fig. 6b). In this configuration, the 544 can provide 
message editing and formatting, bulk storage, and hard- 
copy output. 

As this last application suggests, the 544 is the 
vanguard of a family of intelligent 1/o controllers that 
will add tremendous increases in throughput and versa- 
tility to the iSBC line of single-board computers. The 
basic architecture will simplify the task of developing 
multiprocessing hardware and software solutions that 
will overcome throughput limitations. O 
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Technical articles 


16-bit single-board computer 
maintains 8-bit family ties 


Three-bus 8086-based board addresses a megabyte, 
communicates over expanded system bus 


by Robert Garrow, Jim Johnson, and Les Soltesz, inte! Corp., Santa Clara, Calit. 


CJ For the first time ever, 8- and 16-bit single-board 
computers can brainstorm over the same system bus. 
The iSBC 86/12 16-bit SBC has been designed to work 
intimately with its predecessors, the iSBC 80 family of 
8-bit boards. What’s in it for the user? Design flexibili- 
ty—8-bit designs can be enhanced to 16 bits, developed 
software can be transported and, beyond that, 8- and 
16-bit devices can be mixed in multiprocessing configu- 
rations. Several features make these options possible: a 
16-bit CPU and instruction set designed for 8-bit compat- 
ibility; greatly expanded memory resources; and an 
extension of the Multibus specifications. 

At the heart of the iSBC 86/12 is a 16-bit, high- 
performance metal-oxide-semiconductor 8086 central 
processing unit that operates at 5 megahertz. Because 
the 8086 instruction set is a superset to that of both the 
8080A and 8085A 8-bit processors, the CPU can execute 
the full set of 8080A/8085A-type 8-bit instructions plus 
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a new set of 16-bit instructions. Thus, programs gener- 
ated for 8-bit-CPU systems can easily be upgraded to run 
on the iSBC 86/12 using the software tools available 
with the Intellec microcomputer development system. 
Programs written in Intel’s high-level programming 
language, PL/M, can be executed on both iSBC 80 and 
iSBC 86 products, preserving the software investment in 
8-bit systems as a user moves into 16-bit applications. 

Other features of the 8086 CPU are signed 8- and 
16-bit arithmetic (including multiply and divide), effi- 
cient interruptible byte-string operations, and improved 
bit manipulation. Furthermore, the 8086 provides mech- 
anisms for reentrant code, position-independent code, 
and dynamically relocatable programs. 

This enhanced processing power is supported by the 
largest memory ever offered on a CPU board (Fig. 1). 
Memory address space has been extended over the iSBC 
80 series to one million bytes. Up to 16 kilobytes of 
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1. What a board. The iSBC 86/12 has 32 kilobytes of RAM and room for 16 kilobytes of ROM. The 5-MHz 8086 CPU executes 
8080A/8085A-type as well as 16-bit instructions, including multiply and divide. Address space has been increased to a megabyte. 
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2. LSI+ SBC =86/12. A number of programmable LSI devices take credit for the power and flexibility of the iSBC 86/12. Note their 
interconnection to the three-bus hierarchy. When the 8086 requests a resource, the system bus is used only as a last resort. 


read-only memory can be installed on the iSBC 86/12 
itself. Furthermore, an additional 32 kilobytes of 
dynamic random-access memory with on-board refresh 
may be accessed independently by the CPU or by the 
system bus (Multibus). 

Like the iSBC 80/30, the 86/12’s RAM has dual ports 
to extend its use off board for access by other Multibus 
masters, including single-board computers, direct-memo- 
ry-access devices, and peripheral controllers [Electronics, 
Aug. 17, p. 109]. All memory operations on the board 
occur independently of the Multibus, freeing it for exter- 
nal parallel operations. For applications that require 
data integrity at all times, a separate bus supplies power 
to the RAM and support logic via the edge connector. An 
auxiliary power source energizes the RAM in the event of 
power failure. 


Multibus— the new look 


To exploit the greater performance of the 8086 CPU 
and simultaneously make the iSBC 86/12 fully compati- 
ble with the iSBC 80 family of SBCs and expansion 
products, the Multibus specification has been extended 
to support 20 bits of address and 16 bits of data. The 
control lines, too, have been expanded to direct 8- and 
16-bit data transfer over the system bus. These improve- 
ments enable the iSBC 86/12 to address directly a full 
one megabyte of system memory, access data in 8- or 
16-bit word lengths, and recognize and acknowledge a 
variety of interrupts. 

Address space has been enlarged to | megabyte by 
adding four address lines, Ajo-Ai3. Next, 8- and 16-bit 


data operations have been defined to permit both types 
in the same system. This is done by reorganizing the 
memory modules, adding one new signal and redefining 
another. The memory is divided into two 8-bit data 
banks, which form a single 16-bit word. The banks are 
organized such that all even-byte-addressed data is in 
one bank (Do—D;) and all odd-byte—addressed data is in 
the other bank (D,-Dr). A new bus-address signal has 
been defined to control the odd-byte bank called byte 
high enable (BHEN) during 16-bit operations. When 
active, BHEN enables the high byte of the data word from 
the addressed boards on the D,;-Dr Multibus data lines. 
Ao controls the even byte bank and, when inactive, 
enables the low byte of the data word on the Do—D; 
Multibus data lines. All word operations must occur on 
an even-byte-address boundary with BHEN active for 
maximum efficiency. (Ao is inactive for all even 
addresses —see the table.) Word operations on odd-byte 
boundaries will be converted to 2-byte operations by the 
8086, one for low-byte, one for high-byte. Byte opera- 
tions can occur in one of two ways. The even bank is 
accessed when BHEN and A, are both low. This puts the 
data on Do—D:. To access the odd bank (normally placed 
on D,-Dr during a word operation), a new data path has 
been defined. The active state of Ao and the inactive 
state of BHEN are used to enable a swap-byte buffer, 
which places the odd data bank on Do-D>. This permits 
an 8-bit master access to both bytes of the data word 
while controlling only Ao. Ao therefore specifies a unique 
byte and is not part of the word address, since all word 
operations are on even-byte boundaries. 
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Flexibility: LSI chips are the key 


The iSBC 86/12 owes much of its flexibility to program- 
mable large-scale integrated devices. An 8255A peripher- 
al interface chip provides 24 programmable |/0 lines that 
may be tailored to the customer's needs by simply 
programming the device for input, output, or bidirectional 
modes with or without handshaking abilities. In conjunc- 
tion with the 8255A’s configuration the user may then 
select appropriate line drivers and terminators for the |/O 
lines that can be inserted into sockets on the iSBC 86/ 12 
board. 

An 8251A universal synchronous/asynchronous receiv- 
er/transmitter is included to provide an RS-232-C inter- 
face for serial communication with other computers, RS- 
232-C-type peripherals (cassette tape, modems, etc.) or 
cathode-ray-tube terminals. The 8251A enables the user 
to customize the communication link. Synchronous / asyn- 


chronous mode, data format, control character format, 
parity and baud rates from 75 to 38.4 kilobauds are all 
under program control. 

For system timing functions an 8253 programmable 
interval timer provides two programmable timers, each of 
which may be used as a square-wave generator, retrigger- 
able one-shot multivibrator or as an event counter. 

The interrupt structure of the iSBC 86/ 12 encompasses 
nine levels with vectored priority. Eight of these levels are 
handled by an 8259A programmable interrupt controller 
chip, which may be configured for different priority 
processing modes in accordance with the application. 
One nonmaskable interrupt is available to immediately 
alert the CPU to catastrophes like a power failure, in which 
case the CPU can branch to an appropriate routine in 
memory to effect an orderly system shut-down. 
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3. RAM, please. The 8086's view of on-board memory is fixed from zero to O7FFFH. When an outside master accesses this space, the DP 
controller performs the translation. Here, locations O6000H to O7FFFH are available to another master by addressing CAOOOH to CBFFFH. 


Since all 8-bit accesses via Multibus are done on the 
lower byte of the data word, the iSBC 86/12 can access 
8-bit memory or I/O devices from the system bus. This 
makes the iSBC 86/12 compatible with all iSBC 80 
Multibus modules. 


More interrupts, too 


The iSBC 86/12 expands the previous Multibus defi- 
nition of interrupts by creating two distinct types: non- 
bus-vectored (NBVI) and bus-vectored (BVI) interrupts. 
Each Multibus interrupt line can be individually defined 
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through software to be a BVI or NVBI. Using BVIs, the 
interrupt capability of a Multibus system can be 
increased to 64 bus-vectored-priority interrupts. 

Using NBVIs, a slave module activates an interrupt line 
and the interrupted bus master generates its own restart 
address to service that interrupt. The Multibus address 
or data lines are not used. A BVI uses the Multibus 
address and data lines to communicate with the inter- 
rupting slave. When the slave module generates an inter- 
rupt, the bus master requires that module to generate the 
restart address. One additional command signal is 
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4. Open loop. Shown above is a simple alarm and monitoring system. The iSBC 711 analog-input board samples 16 differential inputs and the 
8-bit iSBC 80/20 compares the inputs to the high and low limits. An alarm condition illuminates an LED and gets logged:on a teletypewriter. 
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5. Closed loop. Suppose the system in Fig. 4 needs to be upgraded to handle a closed-loop system. For this application an iSBC 86/12 
replaces the 80/ 20-04 to cope with the higher processing. The output control variables are handled by an iSBC 724 analog-output board. 
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defined — interrupt acknowledge (INTA)—to request the 
restart address from the slave module. 

The iSBC 86/12 board architecture, like that of the 
8-bit iSBC 80/30, is organized around a three-bus hier- 
archy: an on-board bus, a dual-port bus and a system bus 
(Multibus). All three buses have been expanded over 
their 80/30 counterparts to incorporate 20 address lines 
and 16 data lines. 


The iSBC 86/12 architecture 


The on-board bus links the 8086, all the 1/0 peripher- 
als, and the read-only memory. Next in the hierarchy is 
the dual-port bus, which connects to the DP controller, 32 
kilobytes of dynamic RAM, and the dynamic RAM 
controller. Finally, the system bus permits expansion of 
system resources through Multibus modules (Fig. 2). 

The bus protocol of the iSBC 86/12 dictates that each 
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6. Muiti/master. To enhance the control system in Fig. 5, add a dedicated CPU to control valves, vents, and dampers that, in turn, affect 
pressure and flow parameters in the system. This has been done by adding an iSBC 80/05 in a Multibus/ multimaster arrangement. 


of the three buses communicate with an adjacent bus or 
operate independently. When the cpu makes a request 
for a resource, the on-board and dual-port buses simulta- 
neously determine if their hardware can fulfill the 
request. If the on-board bus is able to acknowledge the 
request, it does so and the pp bus is not disturbed. (The 
DP bus is not interrupted to determine whether it can 
acknowledge the request.) The 8086 always controls the 
on-board bus, and requested operations can be 
completed without delay. If the DP bus is needed, it is 
requested and the dual-port controller grants the use of 
the bus to the processor. Thereafter, the dynamic-RAM 
controller completes the operation and generates an 
acknowledge. 

If neither the on-board nor the DP bus can satisfy the 
request, the cpu asks for the system bus. The 8086 must 
use the on-board and dual-port buses to communicate 
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7. Four loops. An iSBC 86/12 can be used in conjunction with an iSBC 544 intelligent communications controller to perform a supervisory 
function for four closed-loop systems. The iSBC 544 controls the line protocol and the iSBC 86/ 12 processes the 544’s data. 


with the system bus. The 8086 takes control of the DP 
bus when the system bus is granted. This prevents lock- 
out problems with the Dp bus—that is, when the proces- 
sor requests the system bus while another bus master has 
control of it and is accessing the dual-port RAM. 

Naturally, the fewer the buses it has to access, the 
faster the iSBC 86/12 completes a transaction. The 
on-board bus always operates at maximum board speed. 
But the DP bus operates at maximum board speed only if 
it was not busy or taken up with a memory refresh cycle. 
When the system bus ts brought into play, the processor 
speed depends on the overhead in acquiring it and the 
type of Multibus module being accessed. 

With this three-bus architecture the iSBC 86/12 can 
be operating over its on-board bus at the same time as 
another Multibus master is using the system bus. It does 
so by accessing data from the DP RAM at no reduction in 
board speed. The on-board bus permits access only from 
the 8086. Thus all 1/0 and ROM are private to the 8086. 

The dual-port controller has two independent address 
decoders—one for the 8086 and one for the Multibus. 
The 8086 decoder fixes the 8086’s RAM addresses from 
hexidecimal OOOO0O to O7FFF using a fusible-link 
programmable ROM. The Multibus decoder allows the 
user to select any address range for the on-board RAM by 
specifying two parameters—a top-of-memory pointer 
and the size of the accessible memory. The TOM pointer 
(as seen by another Multibus master) can be set to any 
8-kilobyte boundary in the 1-megabyte memory space. 
The amount of memory on the iSBC 86/12 accessible by 
another master can be set to 8, 16, 24, or 32 kilobytes (or 
no access) with an on-board jumper. For example, fixing 
the accessible memory size to 24 kilobytes provides the 
8086 with 8 kilobytes of RAM that only it can access. 
This private area can be used for the processor’s stack, 
interrupt jump table and other special System paramet- 
ers that are generally protected from other Multibus 
masters. The only addressing restriction is that the 
memory block accessible to the Multibus cannot cross a 
128-kilobyte boundary. 

Suppose a Multibus master wants to load a program 
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into the iSBC 86/12’s dual-port RAM for execution. 
Since the 8086’s view of the DP-RAM address space is 
fixed, the Multibus address must be translated into the 
on-board 8086 memory space. The Dp controller 
performs this translation by mapping the TOM pointer 
(as seen by other Multibus masters) to 8086-address 
O7FFFH, the top of the 8086’s on-board RAM. Point- 
er—1 is mapped to the top of 8086 on-board RAM—1, 
and so on. 

In the example shown in Fig. 3, the Multibus address 
selection is divided into three parts—two selecting the 
TOM pointer (X and Y) and one selecting the size of the 
accessible memory (Z). The TOM pointer is equal to a 
128-kilobyte segment (X) plus address displacement (Y) 
from that segment. In this example, X is set to COOO0H 
and Y is set to OBFFFH, so the TOM pointer equals 
CBFFFH. Next, the size of the accessible memory (Z) is 
set, in this case to 8 kilobytes. This address translation 
makes the top 8 kilobytes of the 8086’s RAM locations 
06000H to O7FFFH available to another Multibus 
master when it addresses locations CAQQO0H to 
CBFFFH. The 8086 still has 24 kilobytes (O0000H to 
OSFFFH) of private memory. 


Multiprocessing schemes 


In multiprocessing systems, a master must be able to 
access the system without another master obtaining the 
bus. The iSBC 86/12 incorporates bus-arbitration logic 
to effect these transactions. Since the system bus is only 
requested when a system resource is needed, the iSBC 
86/12 can perform true parallel processing with other 
iSBC 80 or 86 masters. 

A typical example is the use of a common memory 
location that contains the status byte (busy/not busy) of 
a floppy-disk controller. When the floppy disk is needed, 
the master must first read the location and, if not busy, 
write the status word without another master obtaining 
the bus (to use the floppy disk). A bus-lock function on 
the iSBC 86, once enabled, allows the iSBC 86 to 
maintain control of the system bus until the lock is 
disabled by program control. This bus-lock function may 
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be activated in one of two ways—by an output bit from 
the resident 8255A peripheral-interface chip or by a 
software prefix on any 8086 instruction. The iSBC 86 
can perform the test and set function by exchanging the 
accumulator with the memory location, preceding the 
instruction by a lock prefix. For example, the status 
word is read into the accumulator and, without another 
intervening bus cycle, a busy status is written. The 
accumulator is then tested: if busy —try again (writing a 
busy does not destroy status as it was already busy); if 
not busy, the floppy disk is now under the master’s 
control and the status location is set to busy. 


The iSBC 86/12: a design tool 


For system debugging and full-speed execution, the 
iSBC 86/12 can be linked to the Intellec microcomputer 
development system. Programs generated on the Intellec 
system can be downloaded into the iSBC 86/12 RAM via 
cables. Through a virtual-terminal capability, the Intel- 
lec console can directly access an iSBC-resident monitor, 
which provides commands for software debug. Once the 
debugging cycle is completed, the user has the option of 
uploading the software back to the Intellec for storage 
on diskettes. 

The Multibus and form-factor compatibility of the 
8-bit iSBC 80 and 16-bit iSBC 86 single-board comput- 
ers provide a degree of design flexibility previously unob- 
tainable. Initial design problems can be solved with 
low-cost 8-bit hardware. As product requirements 
evolve, 16-bit performance can be added. Eventually, 8- 
and 16-bit multiprocessor solutions can be conveniently 
implemented. 

Consider the application shown in Fig. 4, an alarm 
and monitoring system in a typical process plant. Sixteen 
differential inputs from pressure and flow transducers 
are sampled once every second, then compared to high 
and low limits previously entered through thumbwheel 


ODO-BYTE BUFFER 


switches. The iSBC 711 analog-input board takes care of 
sampling the inputs and the 8-bit iSBC 80/20-4 com- 
pares the data to the high and low limits. Whenever 
these limits are exceeded, an alarm LED lights up and the 
alarm condition is logged on the system teletypewriter 
along with input identification, high limit, low limit and 
sampled value. 


Closed loops 


Instead of an open-loop system, suppose the design 
must be enhanced to control four output variables— 
thereby making it a closed-loop system. The sampling 
rate must be increased to once every third of a second 
and more processing will be required to run through the 
control algorithm and output the control-loop data. For 
this application, and iSBC 86/12 replaces the 80/20-4 to 
handle the higher processing requirements. An iSBC 724 
analog-output board is also added to provide the four 
output-control variables (see Fig. 5). Carrying this 
example one step further, one may want to dedicate 
another processor to controlling valves, vents, and damp- 
ers that in turn affect pressure and flow parameters in 
the system. This can be done by adding an iSBC 80/05 
in a multimaster arrangement as shown in Fig. 6. 

Finally, an iSBC 86/12 can be used with an iSBC 544 
intelligent communication-controller to supervise four 
closed-loop systems of the type shown in Fig. 6. The 
86/12 of each system interfaces with the supervisory 
system via its serial interfaces, which are connected to 
the iSBC 544’s serial ports (see Fig. 7). The iSBC 544 
performs the control functions associated with the line 
protocol. The supervisory iSBC 86/12 can access the 
iSBC 544’s dual-port memory and can perform further 
processing of the data received from the four closed-loop 
systems. In this configuration large amounts of memory 
may be required; since the iSBC 86/12 can address up to 
1 megabyte, this presents no problem. O 
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ISBC SOFTWARE 


INTRODUCTION 


Software provided by Intel for the iSBC product family includes the RMX/80 Real-Time Multitasking Executive, the 
iSBC 801 RMX/80 FORTRAN Run-Time Package and the iSBC 802 Resident BASIC Interpreter. 


The RMX/80 executive provides users of intel’s iSBC 80 series single board computers with a simple-to-use tool for im- 
plementing microcomputer software. Applications which monitor and control multiple asynchronously occurring 
events are prime candidates for use with the RMX/80 executive. The RMX/80 disk file system, terminal handler, analog 
driver and debugger have all been designed and optimized specifically for single board computer applications. 
RMX/80’s modular design, consisting of a series of linkable and relocatable modules, can be configured to optimize 
system software for any specific application. 


The iSBC 801 FORTRAN Run-Time Package and the iSBC 802 Resident BASIC Interpreter provide further enhance- 
ments to the RMX/80 executive. They provide users with a broad choice of programming languages for fast and effi- 
cient implementation of sophisticated system designs. 


Publications reprinted in this section include an application note, a magazine article and a professional journal paper 
on the RMX/80 executive, and an application note on using FORTRAN with single board computers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A large number of microcomputer applications 
require the ability to respond to events in real time. 
RMX/80 provides the system software around 
which you can build a real-time multitasking appli- 
cation on Intel SBC 80 Single Board Computers. 
In addition, RMX/80 increases the utilization of 
a Single Board Computer by allowing its resources 
to be shared among several tasks executing concur- 
rently. Synchronization of these multiple real-time 
tasks is handled by RMX/80, freeing you to con- 
centrate your major programming efforts on your 
application. 


This application note begins with an overview of 
RMX/80. Readers who are familiar with the mate- 
rial presented in the RMX/80 User’s Guide may 
choose to skip to the next section, a description of 
how to use RMX/80 and the steps involved in 
using it by describing two applications. 


e An interrupt driven minimal terminal handler 
for a CRT or Teletypewriter. 


@ A closed-loop analog control subsystem utiliz- 
ing the Intel SBC 711 analog-to-digital board. 


Each example has diagrams illustrating the rela- 
tionships between its tasks and exchanges. These 
are useful tools in conceptualizing the activities 
taking place in real time. Program listings of the 
applications are interspersed with text describing 
the application. 


OVERVIEW 


Real-time systems provide the ability to control 
and respond to events occurring asynchronously 
in the physical world. Later in this application 
note, a process control application is described 
that monitors and controls the temperature within 
several chambers. The system controls the process 
by simply turing on and off a heat source. The 
system could also display the temperature on an 
operator’s console and permit entry of new set- 
point temperatures and error ranges. 


A single large program could have been used to 
perform the functions in a sequential manner. 
However, this approach may not permit an opera- 
tor to enter control variables at the same time the 
process is being monitored and controlled. In 
contrast, real-time systems do not operate sequen- 
tially. A number of events may all be happening 
at the same time. This concurrence of events is a 
distinguishing characteristic of real-time systems. 
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BASIC CONCEPTS 


There are basically three concepts that the user 
must master to effectively use RMX/80. The first 
is the task, an independent program which com- 
petes for resources within the system. The second 
concept is the message. Messages convey data and 
synchronization information between tasks. The 
third concept is the exchange. An exchange enables 
one task to send a message to another. As we will 
see later, the interaction between tasks and ex- 
changes enables the user to implement mutual 
exclusion, communication, and synchronization. 
Mutual exclusion is a technique that controls 
access to a shared resource such as an I/O device 
or a data structure. 


Task 


Under RMX/80, the user codes a separate program, 
known as a task, for each event. An arbitrary num- 
ber of these tasks execute concurrently and are 
subject to synchronization as required by their 
functions. Tasks share resources such as data struc- 
tures and can communicate between themselves. 


Message 


A message is a unit of communication between 
tasks. Together with the exchange mechanism, it 
conveys information between tasks and can syn- 
chronize their operations. 


Exchange 


RMX/80 uses message exchanges for task-to-task 
communication. An exchange is a pair of queues 
represented by a data structure at which messages 
are left by one task to be picked up by another. 
Tasks may send messages to an exchange, and may 
wait for messages at an exchange. A task which 
waits for a message may perform a timed or an 
untimed wait. A timed wait will terminate upon 
the receipt of a message or at the end of the speci- 
fied period of time, even if it has not received a 
message. When a task does an untimed wait for a 
message it is guaranteed that the task will not exe- 
cute again until a message is available for it. A 
representation of the exchange data structure is 
shown in Figure 1. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In addition to the basic concepts of tasks and ex- 
changes, several other general characteristics of 
RMX/80 are relevant in this overview. 


Figure 1. Exchange Data Structure 


System Time Unit 


RMX/80 uses a system time unit that is the period 
of time between “ticks” of the system clock. The 
standard RMX/80 system time unit is 50 milli- 
seconds. The system time unit provides timing and 
user task scheduling. A task may wait at an ex- 
change for a specified number of system time 
units and then continue execution. A task could 
be written to generate messages at specific time 
intervals. Tasks waiting for the messages would 
then be scheduled according to those time intervals. 


Message Producing/Consuming Tasks 


In general, tasks can be classified as message pro- 
ducing or message consuming tasks. The processing 
flow of these types of tasks are usually cyclic in 
nature and can be shown as follows. 


TASK ENTRY POINT TASK ENTRY POINT 


INITIALIZE TASK INITIALIZE TASK 


WAIT FOR REQUEST PERFORM FUNCTION 


INITIALIZE OPERATION 


PERFORM FUNCTION (SEND MESSAGE) 


SEND RESPONSE WAIT FOR RESPONSE 


CONSUMER PRODUCER 


Figure 2. Message Producing/Consuming Tasks 


A consumer task waits for a message to be posted 
at a particular exchange and takes control of the 
processor only when it has received a message and 
no other tasks of higher priority are ready to exe- 
cute. The consumer task performs some action 
based upon the message and then simply resumes 
waiting until the next message is received. Usually, 
the consumer task acknowledges completion of 
its function by sending a response message to some 
other exchange associated with a task. 
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A producer task initiates its function by sending 
a message to another exchange and then surrenders 
control of the processor. The task continues to 
wait until it receives a response to its message. 


Notice that the distinction between these types 
of tasks is relative since most tasks both produce 
and consume messages. However, the producer/ 
consumer concept helps clarify the general struc- 
ture of tasks—tasks are typically programmed 
loops. A producer task performs a function, sends 
a message, waits for a response, then loops back to 
begin again. A consumer task waits for a message, 
performs a function, sends a response, then loops 
back to wait again. 


Interrupts 


Hardware interrupts are treated as messages from 
peripheral devices for which a task can wait, as if 
the interrupt were a message from some other task. 
These messages arrive at particular exchanges, 
called interrupt exchanges, but are otherwise treated 
as described above. The system provides the abil- 
ity to mask particular interrupts so that no mes- 
Sages ever arrive at a particular interrupt exchange 
associated with the masked interrupt. In the event 
that the overhead associated with turning an inter- 
rupt into a message is too high, the interrupt can 
be treated by the user directly via a user supplied 
interrupt service routine. 


Task States 


Tasks may exist in a number of states. A task is 
running if it actually has the processor executing 
instructions on its behalf. A ready task is one that 
could be running (any wait for a message or time 
period has been satisfied), but a higher priority 
task is currently running. A task is waiting if it 
cannot be ready or running because it is waiting 
at an exchange for a message. A suspended task is 
one that is not permitted to run or compete for 
system resources until it is resumed. The rela- 
tionships between the task states are illustrated in 
Figure 3. 


Priority 

Each task has associated with it a priority that in- 
dicates its importance relative to other tasks in 
the system and relative to the interrupts of peri- 
pheral devices. RMX/80 schedules a task for exe- 
cution based on the task’s priority. Whenever a 
decision must be made on which task should be 


run, the highest priority ready task is chosen. Each 
of the eight hardware interrupt levels has a set of 
priorities, one of which must be assigned to the 
task that services the interrupt. When an interrupt 
occurs that task is executed if it is the highest 
priority ready task. At the time a higher priority 
task preempts a lower priority task, RMX/80 
saves all the relevant information about the pre- 
empted task so it can eventually resume execution 
as though it were never interrupted. This process 
is known as a context save. 


RUNNING 
READY 


WAITING 


Figure 3. Task States 


NUCLEUS OPERATIONS 


The RMX/80 nucleus provides several operations 
that you can access with programmed calls. Two 
basic operations are covered in this section (addi- 
tional operations are described in the RMX/80 
User’s Guide): 


@ RQSEND, send a message to an exchange 
e RQOWAIT, wait for a message or time interval 


These two operations provide the capability to 
pass messages between tasks in a system running 
under RMX/80. 


Message Format 


The messages used by the send and wait operations 
to convey information between tasks are variable 
in length and contain the information shown in 
Figure 4. 
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(BASE) 


LINK 
LENGTH 


HOME EXCHANGE 


RESPONSE EXCHANGE 
REMAINDER 


————— 


+|Indicates optional 


on Oa NO © 


Figure 4. Message Format 


Fields 


1. LINK — a 2-byte field used to enter the mes- 
sage on a linked list at an exchange. 


2. LENGTH — a 2-byte field containing the total 
length of the message in bytes. The minimum 
message length is 5 bytes (LINK, LENGTH, 
and TYPE). 

3. TYPE — a 1-byte field indicating the type of 
message. 


4. HOME EXCHANGE — an optional 2-byte 
field containing the address of an exchange to 
which this message should be sent when it has 
no further use. This field is very useful in im- 
plementing and managing a pool of messages. 


5. RESPONSE EXCHANGE — an optional 
2-byte field containing the address of an ex- 
change to which a logical response to this 
message should be sent. This field is intended 
to specify the exchange at which a sending 
task is waiting for an acknowledgement 
message if one is needed. 


6. REMAINDER — an optional field of arbi- 
trary length that may contain any data por- 
tion of the message. 


Sending a Message to an Exchange 


The RQSEND operation enables a task to post a 
message at an exchange. When you send a message 
to an exchange, RMX/80 actually posts only the 
address of the message at the exchange, not the 
body of the message. RMX/80 avoids the overhead 
required to move an entire message to an ex- 
change. Thus it is possible to queue a number of 
messages at the same exchange with little overhead 
in either execution time or memory requirements. 
When a task sends a message to an exchange, sev- 
eral functions are performed. 


e The message is placed on the specified ex- 
change. 


e If there are one or more tasks waiting at the 
exchange, the first task is given the message 
and is made ready. 


e If a higher priority task is thereby made 
ready, the sending task loses control until 
it once again becomes the highest priority 
ready task. 


After a message is sent to an exchange, it must not 
be modified by the sending task. A task which then 
receives the message by waiting at the exchange 
where the message has been posted is free to modi- 
fy the message. The format of the RQSEND opera- 
tion is as follows. 


RQSEND(exchange-address,message-address) 


Message exchanges are defined by the user, and are 
normally addressed symbolically. For example, 
the exchange used to pass readings from an analog- 
to-digital (A/D) task might be named ATODEX. 
The reading itself could be contained in a message 
with the name RDNG. Thus, a typical call for a 
send in a PL/M program might be as follows: 


CALL ROSEND (:ATODEX,.RDNG) ; 
The call procedure in assembly language is as 
follows. 


LX\| B,AATODEX 


LXI| D,RDNG 


CALL RQSEND 


The assembly language rules for passing parameters 
to RMX/80 are the same as for passing parameters 
to a PL/M procedure called from an assembly lan- 
guage module. For 2-byte parameters, the first 
parameter is passed in the B and C registers; the 
second parameter is passed in the D and E registers. 


Waiting for a Message or Time Interval 


The RQWAIT operation causes a task to wait for 
a message to arrive at an exchange. It is also pos- 
sible to delay execution of a task when no message 
is anticipated for the task. The task simply waits 
for the desired time period at a message exchange 
where no message is ever sent. When a task waits 
for a message at an exchange several operations 
are performed. 
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e The task is made to wait until a message is 
sent to the specified exchange, or until the 
time limit has expired. 


e When a message is available, its address is 
returned to the task. 


e If the time limit expires before a message 
becomes available, a system TIMESOUT mes- 
sage is returned to the task. 


The format of the RQWAIT operation is as follows. 


RQWAIT(exchange-address,time-limit) 


The time limit is eritered as some number of sys- 
tem time units (50 milliseconds); a 1l-second wait 
is equal to 20 time units. If zero is specified the 
wait is not timed, producing an indefinite wait 
until a message is actually sent to the exchange. 
Note that a specified wait of five time units may 
sometimes only produce an actual wait of four 
time units. This can occur if you enter a wait 
immediately before the clock “ticks.” In this 
case the count would be decremented immediately 
after entering the wait. Only four full time unit 
periods would lapse before completion of the 
wait. Thus a user who wishes to ensure that at least 
five time units are spent in an asynchronous wait 
must’ specify six time units in the wait operation. 
A task which waits synchronously to the system 
clock. i.e., performs repetitive timed waits, does 
not have this problem because a new wait is exe- 
cuted following a tick that satisfied the previous 
wait. The following are typical calls for the 
RQOWAIT operation. 


PL/M 
PTR = RQWAIT(.ATODEX,20) ; 


The RQWAIT procedure returns an address value 
which is the address of a message. 


Assembly Language 
LX| B,ATODEX 

LXl D,20 

CALL RQWAIT 


The address of a message is returned in the HL 
register pair. 


Send — Wait Interaction 


To a large extent, the power of RMX/80 as a pro- 
gramming tool is derived from the interaction 
between send and wait. The interaction includes 
three multi-tasking operations. 


e Communication 
e Synchronization 
e Mutual Exclusion 


In describing these operations, a graphic notation 
for diagramming tasks, exchanges, and _ their 
interaction (send and wait operations) is useful. 
The notation is described in the next section on 
communication. 


Communication. The most common interaction 
between tasks is that of communication — the 
transmission of data from one task to another 
via an exchange (Figure 5). 


Figure 5. Communication 


Rectangles designate tasks while circles represent 
exchanges. Arrows that are directed from tasks to 
exchanges indicate send operations. Wait opera- 
tions are shown by arrows directed from exchanges 
to tasks. 


Figure 5 shows an example of communication 
between task A and task B. Task A sends a message 
to exchange X and task B waits for a message at 
that exchange. Task A is the message producer 
and task B the message consumer. 


Synchronization. At times there is a requirement 
to send a synchronizing signal from one task to 
another. This signal can take the form of a message 
that contains only header information, that is, 
LINK, LENGTH, and TYPE. 


Let us consider the implementation of a task 
scheduler, used for the purposes of synchronizing 
another task that performs a particular function 
at periodic intervals. The relationship between the 
tasks and exchanges is shown in Figure 6. 


TASK TASK 


Figure 6. Synchronization 


Task A, the scheduler, performs a timed wait on 
the X exchange. Note that the full wait period 
will always occur because there is no task that 
is sending messages to exchange X. In this manner, 
a specific timed wait by task A precedes the pass- 
ing of a synchronization message from task A to 
task B via exchange Y, and then the return from 
task B to task A via the Z exchange. 


If. task B waited on X directly, rather than using 
task A for scheduling, it would be scheduled n sys- 
tem time units from when it waits instead of n 
units from the last time it was awakened. A com- 
parison between the two methods is shown in 
Figure 7. | 


TIME TIME 


— eee 


TASK B WAITING DIRECTLY ON X TASK A SCHEDULING TASK B 


Figure 7. Scheduling Methods 


Mutual Exclusion. In an environment with multi- 
tasking, resources often must be shared. Examples 
of shared resources include data structures and 
peripherals such as the Intel SBC 310 Math Module. 
Mutual exclusion can be used to ensure that only 
one task has access to a shared resource at a time. 
Figure 8 shows how an exchange can be used to 
limit access to a resource. 


Figure 8. Mutual Exclusion 


In this example, the X exchange is sent a single 
message at system initialization. Then, as tasks re- 
quire the resource, they wait for a message from 
the X exchange. When the message is received, 
the task knows it has sole access to the resource 
because there is only one message associated 
with the exchange. After the task finishes with 
the resource it sends the message back to the X 
exchange. The next task waiting for the resource 
continues, Knowing it has exclusive access to the 
resource. 


EXTENSIONS 


RMX/80 has several extensions which provide 
Operations commonly used in real-time applica- 
tions. The nucleus of RMX/80 requires less than 
two thousand bytes of memory and includes all 
of the basic operations. The extensions include a 
Free Space Manager, Terminal Handler, Disk File 
System, and a Debugger. 


FREE SPACE MANAGER 


The Free Space Manager maintains a pool of free 
RAM and allocates memory from that pool upon 
request from a task. The Free Space Manager also 
reclaims memory and returns it to the pool when 
it is no longer needed. 


The Free Space Manager is especially useful in two 
applications. The first application arises from the 
need for variable length messages. If you have a 
task that produces messages of variable length, 
such as a task sending text for display on a CRT, 
the Free Space Manager can be used to provide 
a message to meet your exact size requirements. 
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An alternate solution is to maintain a _ pool 
of large fixed length messages. The pool can be 
maintained without the Free Space Manager; 
however, memory is wasted because of the unused 
space remaining in the fixed length messages. 


The second application of the Free Space Manager 
relates specifically to effective use of memory. 
In a typical application, the total RAM require- 
ment is computed by adding up the maximum 
RAM requirements for each task in a system as 
shown in Figure 9. 


TASK C 


TASK A 


| MAXA 


TASK B 


RAMTOTAL = MAXA + MAXg + MAX 


MAXc 


Figure 9. RAM Requirements 


The efficiency of memory utilization is a function 
of the total RAM memory needed during typical 
system operation. Reducing the total amount of 
RAM by sharing it among the tasks often has 
little impact on total performance. However, signi- 
ficant cost advantages may be gained by reducing 
the total amount of memory. The memory require- 
ments can be calculated as the minimum RAM for 
each task plus the pool (shared memory), as shown 
in Figure 10. 


TASK B im 


TASK A jon TASK C 
Tos] a =a 


RAMTOTAL = MINA + MINg + MINC + POOL 


Figure 10. RAM Requirements Using a Pool 


TERMINAL HANDLER 


The Terminal Handler provides real-time asyn- 
chronous I/O between an operator terminal and 
tasks running under the RMX/80 executive. The 
Terminal Handler provides a line-edit capability 
similar to that of ISIS-IJ and an additional type- 
ahead feature. (ISIS-II is the diskette supervisor 
system used on the Intellec Microcomputer Devel- 
opment System.) Access to the Terminal Handler 
is provided by two exchanges where messages are 
sent to initiate read and write requests. 


Several features of the Terminal Handler have 
been incorporated specifically to facilitate interac- 
tion with the debugger. Because of this interaction, 
the Terminal Handler is required for operation of 
the debugger. 


DISK FILE SYSTEM 


The Disk File System (DFS) provides users of 
RMX/80 with disk file management capabilities. 
This system allows user tasks to create, access, and 
maintain disk files in a real-time environment. This 
means that many I/O requests can be processed 
concurrently, rather than one at a time. 


In addition to the file handling services, DFS pro- 
vides a program loading facility that allows you to 
load program segments into memory from disk. 


The DFS can be configured to include only those 
functions which you require. For example, if 
your disk accesses are sequential rather than 
random, you omit the SEEK function. This philo- 
sophy of minimizing memory requirements by 
including only the functions your application re- 
quires is found in virtually all aspects of RMX/80. 


DEBUGGER 


An environment that is continually changing in 
response to asynchronous physical events can pre- 
sent a serious debugging challenge. The Debugger 
aids you in debugging tasks running under the 
RMX/80 executive. The Debugger provides a 
command language that can be used to passively 
display information about the system, or actively 
modify and interact with the system. 


Passive Functions 


Because RMX/80 manages a fairly complex set of 
data structures, the Debugger has the capability 
of displaying them in an intelligible format. The 
Debugger can be used in this manner to view 
tasks, exchanges, messages, and other data struc- 
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tures maintained within the RMX/80 environment. 
The contents of all RAM and ROM memory loca- 
tions may also be displayed by the Debugger. 


Active Functions 


The active Debugger functions include those of 
modifying memory, setting breakpoints, and moni- 
toring stack overflow. The memory modification 
commands enable you to update the contents of 
memory and to move a series of bytes from any 
location to any other location. 


Breakpoints can be set, allowing you to gain con- 
trol when encountered by a task. Two kinds of 
breakpoints are supported: execution breakpoints 
and exchange breakpoints. An execution break- 
point can be placed at any instruction within read/ 
write (RAM) memory. When the breakpoint is 
reached, the task encountering the breakpoint is 
stopped from further execution. The task registers 
may then be examined and modified before resum- 
ing execution. 


Exchange breakpoints can be used to detect 
RQSEND and/or RQWAIT operations performed 
on specified exchanges. The exchange breakpoint 
can thus enable you to monitor the activity of any 
of the exchanges in your system. The task execut- 
ing the appropriate RQSEND or RQWAIT to an 
exchange which has a breakpoint is stopped, allow- 
ing you to examine the task. This enables you to 
breakpoint a ROM resident task. The breakpointed 
task and the message involved in the operation 
with the exchange may then be displayed and 
modified before resuming execution. 


The debugger can also be used to monitor stack 
overflow. This function is provided by the De- 
bugger SCAN command which examines the stacks 
of all tasks in the system at a specified periodic 
interval. The fact that each task’s stack is initialized 
with a unique value allows stack overflow to be 
detected. When a task stack overflows, it is re- 
moved from the system and a message is displayed. 


USING RMX/80 


This section of the application note describes the 
steps involved in using RMX/80. The process 
begins with the definition of the individual tasks 
and exchanges in your application. It continues 
with a discussion of the data structures that you 
must prepare. The task coding, compilation or 
assembly, linking, and locating is also described. 


Finally, some comments are directed towards de- 
bugging tasks within the RMX/80 envirnment. 


Before the details of using RMX/80 are discussed, 
some general observations are necessary to deter- 
mine the suitability of RMX/80 for your applica- 
tion. To effectively utilize RMX/80, your applica- 
tion must either use interrupts or require device 
polling. Thus, the key element is the need to 
respond to external events. If your application 
satisfies this criteria, it is a likely candidate. How- 
ever, you must then determine if RMX/80 is capa- 
ble of supporting your application. This can be 
done by examining your interrupt response time 
and frequency requirements. The time required to 
transform an interrupt into a message that is sent 
to an interrupt exchange is approximately 800 
microseconds for an SBC 80/20. This is the 
RMX/80 interrupt latency. It can be reduced to 
60 microseconds by handling the interrupt directly. 
using the RQSETV operation to bypass the 
RMX/80 interrupt exchange mechanism. In this 
latter mode, an interrupt-driven asynchronous 
block transfer rate of about 10 kHz can be achieved. 


TASK AND EXCHANGE DEFINITION 


The initial design step for an application that runs 
under the RMX/80 Executive is to define your 
tasks, exchanges, and the interaction between 
them. This is perhaps best accomplished using the 
graphic notation introduced earlier in the section 
on Send — Wait Interaction. The graphic notation 
provides a clear picture of the relationships be- 
tween the tasks and exchanges in your system. 
You can begin either in a top-down or bottom-up 
fashion. That is, you can use a top-down approach 
to define, at a gross level the operation of your 
system and then gradually break it down to the 
individual tasks. Or, you can start with the tasks 
associated with the external events in your appli- 
cation and then build the pieces to form the gross 
structure of your system. 


The bottom-up approach forces you to begin with 
external events that drive your system. The num- 
ber of these events, the amount of processing 
required, and the relationships between them 
define the tasks and exchanges in a system. For 
example, consider a system that samples an analog 
input with an A/D converter. Assume that the A/D 
provides an interrupt at the completion of a con- 
version. To use the data from the A/D converter it 
may also be necessary to scale it and add an offset. 
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With this information the portion of the task and 
exchange definition that relates to this function 
can be constructed. 


Begin with the external event, the interrupt from 
the A/D. An ‘interrupt priority level must be as- 
signed to the A/D converter. This same level will 
be used by the task which waits on the interrupt 
exchange. 


The relationship between the interrupt exchange 
and the A/D task is shown in Figure 11. If pro- 
cessing must be performed on raw data from the 
A/D, a second, lower priority, task could be used. 
Another task for this function will require a syn- 
chronizing signal from the ADC task to indicate 
that raw A/D data has been obtained and is ready 


for processing. 
ADC 
S 


Figure 11. Interrupt Exchange and A/D Task 


The interaction between the ADC task and the 
CONV task that processes the raw A/D data is 
shown in Figure 12. Two exchanges provide 
synchronization. The ADC task uses the TRGR 
exchange to signal that data is ready for process- 
ing by the CONV task. The CONV task uses the 
RTRGR exchange to signal the completion of its 
processing and thus its readiness to accept more 
raw data. 


Figure 12. ADC and CONV Task Interaction 


In this example two tasks and three exchanges 
have been defined. To develop an entire system, 
the tasks and exchanges associated with all of the 
external events in the system can be defined in 
the same manner. Then, proceeding bottom-up, 
the next step is to define the tasks and exchanges 
required to support the interaction between tasks 
running at the level of the real-time events. 


After defining the entire application, you can begin 
actual coding of the tasks. You may choose to 
code in either assembly language or the PL/M 80 
high-level language. Where possible, it is desirable 
to code in PL/M because PL/M lends itself to 
structured programming. Assembly language often 
encourages an ad hoc approach. Even if your appli- 
cation ultimately requires assembly language coding 
because of critical time and/or space parameters, 
initial design work in PL/M followed by transla- 
tion into assembly language is recommended. 


A total of 15 operations are supported by the 
RMX/80 nucleus. Only two of the operations. 
RQOSEND and RQWAIT, are described in any detail 
in this application note. The remaining operations 
are described in the RMX/80 User’s Guide. The 
reason for presenting only the send and wait opera- 
tions is because they are sufficient for the imple- 
mentation of a large number of real-time applica- 
tions. These two operations provide a great deal of 
power and flexibility, yet their simplicity should 
enable those who are new to real-time program- 
ming to quickly develop applications. 


PRIORITY ASSIGNMENT 


The relative priority of tasks within a system run- 
ning under RMX/80 determines which task is to 
be executed. Therefore, the assignment of a pri- 
ority to each task is extremely crucial. For exam- 
ple, consider a compute bound task placed at a 
higher priority than an interrupt-driven task 
responsible for servicing an I/O device. This im- 
proper assignment of priorities could result in 
missed interrupts from the I/O device. Several 
steps can be followed in the assignment of task 
priorities. 


1. Assign hardware interrupt priority levels 
according to the requirements of your appli- 
cation. 


2. Specify priorities for the tasks which service 
the interrupts. These tasks should generally 
be short and serve only to perform the data 
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transfers. A second task with a priority lower 
than those assigned to the hardware inter- 
rupts should be used where further processing 
of the data is required. 


3. Priority assignment should be made for all 
other tasks in the system based on the relative 
importance and interaction among the tasks. 


Unfortunately the last step in assigning task pri- 
orities is largely intuitive. In fact, you may need 
some empirical data from actually running your 
application before you settle on your final task 
priority assignment. 


STATIC DESCRIPTORS 


When a system running under RMX/80 begins 
execution, several tables of data are used to ini- 
tialize the system. These tables usually reside in 
ROM. The first table is the create table (RQCRTB) 
that specifies the number of tasks and exchanges 
in the system, and the addresses of the initial 
task table and the initial exchange table. The ini- 
tial exchange table contains the addresses of all 
the exchange descriptors. The initial task table 
contains the static task descriptors for each task, 
and contains the following task parameters. 


1. Name 


2. Initial PC — the location at which’ to start 
task execution 


3. Initial SP — the location at which to start 
the task stack 


4. Stack length 
5. Priority 


6. Initial Exchange (described in the RMX/80 
User’s Guide) 


7.TD Address — the RAM address of the task 
descriptor 


You must prepare all three of these tables to pro- 
duce a configuration module for RMX/80. The 
release diskette for RMX/80 includes a set of files 
which contain assembly language macros that sim- 
plify the preparation of your configuration module. 
The relationship between these tables is shown in 
Figure 13. 


COMPILATION/ASSEMBLY 


Preparing program segments for compilation and 
assembly can be simplified by use of files provided 
on the RMX/80 diskette. As described in the last 


section, a set of macros is included to assist you in 
preparing your configuration module. Other files 
are provided that are useful when coding calls to 
RMX/80 and preparing data structures in PL/M. 


RQCTAB 1ET 


ITT POINTER 
TASK 
COUNT 


EXCHANGE-ADDRESS-1 
EXCHANGE-ADDRESS.2 
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1ET POINTER e 


EXCHANGE-ADDRESS-n 


EXCHANGE 
COUNT 


Figure 13. ROM Based Tables 


By coding in a modular fashion you can separately 
compile and maintain tasks. This is advisable since 
a single large module containing all your tasks 
would require a lengthy recompilation to change 
any one of the tasks. Following the compilation 
and assembly of your source code modules, a 
library containing the object modules can be 
created. 


LINKING 


The process of linking prepares a single object mo- 
dule from libraries containing the RMX/80 object 
modules and your own application libraries or se- 
parate object modules. The order in which you 
specify the files to be linked is crucial to successful 
linking. In general, your libraries or separate object 
modules should be specified before the RMX/80 
libraries. The link command should conclude with 
the unresolved library (UNRSLV.LIB) that con- 
tains miscellaneous modules for resolving PUBLICs 
not used in the application code. PUBLICs extend 
the scope of variables to allow linkage between 
separate program modules. Figure 14 illustrates 
how an application program is linked from RMX/80 
and user tasks. 


LOCATING 


It is appropriate in this section to give some guide- 
lines regarding the assignment of RAM and ROM 
address space for your Single Board Computer 
environment. The SBC 80 Single Board Computers 
have ROM based at location 0. Since the LOCATE 
program places all code in a contiguous block, the 
code must begin at location 0. Likewise, the read/ 
write (RAM) data is also placed in a contiguous 
block. The base address of data should be placed 
at your RAM base address. Depending on the 
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amount of code space required by your applica- 
tion it may be necessary to move the RAM mem- 
ory base address on your SBC to a higher location. 
A STACKSIZE of zero should be specified because 
you allocate stack for each RMX/80 task in the 
static task descriptors. 


DEBUGGING 


As mentioned in the overview of the RMX/80 De- 
bugger, the real-time environment is a complex 
one in which to debug your programs. Intel pro- 
vides two tools that you can use for debugging. 
The RMX/80 Debugger and the Intel In-Circuit 
Emulator (ICE). It is desirable to have both of 
these debugging tools at your disposal. 


Terminal 
Analog I/O 


f_Drivers_ sf = amx/e0 Math Driver 
‘ \ Executive NSE LIE: 


Sig 3 User Task 
% i. a 
| As 
“ em 
. 
eas: ie 


File 
System 


> High Speed 


User Task 


Figure 14. RMX/80 Linking 


ICE enables you to use Intel Microcomputer Devel- 
opment System memory in place of SBC 80 mem- 
ory. This allows RAM residency during your debug- 
ging as opposed to programming PROMs for each 
iteration. Your system may initially fail before the 
RMX/80 Debugger can begin operation. In this 
situation ICE can be used to debug your program. 


APPLICATIONS 


RMX/80 is suitable for a wide variety of applica- 
tions. Two specific examples are presented in this 
application note. Each example illustrates the 
steps involved in using RMX/80 and provides a 
detailed description of the coding itself. 


MINIMAL TERMINAL HANDLER 


The basic functions required for a terminal handler 
are well defined. The handler must respond to 


operator input, transmit output characters, and 
echo characters as they are entered. This applica- 
tion note describes one implementation of a mini- 
mal terminal handler. 


The terminal handler presented here is not the 
RMX/80 Terminal Handler. It does provide some 
common functions and uses the same exchanges 
and message formats. However, many features 
of the RMX/80 Terminal Handler have been left 
out. Omitted features include special hooks to run 
with the Debugger, an alarm exchange, control S, 
Q, and O operations. 


As described in the chapter on using RMX/80, the 
process of developing an RMX/80 application be- 
gins with the definition of the tasks and exchanges. 
The graphic notation is used to prepare a diagram 
(Figure 15) showing the tasks, exchanges, and their 
interaction. 


— TASKS 
— EXCHANGES 


— TASKS 
~ EXCHANGES 


USER USER 


WRMIN 
TASK 


RECEIVER 
Ca 
(usart TRANSMITTER 


Figure 15. Minimal Terminal Handler 


As shown in Figure 15, the RDMIN task waits 
on the RQINPX exchange for input requests. The 
RDMIN task also successively waits on the RQL6EX 
and RQL7EX exchanges. It uses the RQLO6OEX 
exchange to determine when a character has been 
received by the USART. The RQL7EX exchange 
is used to indicate when the transmitter is ready 
to accept another character. RDMIN uses RQL7EX 
for echoing input characters. 


The WRMIN task waits on the RQOUTX exchange 
for output requests. When it receives a request, it 
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waits on the RQL7EX to determine when charac- 
ters can be sent to the USART. 


The following listing* shows the RDMIN and 
WRMIN tasks. These tasks provide a minimal ter- 
minal handler. The program is written in PL/M. 
The WRMIN task is also presented in assembly 
language in Appendix B. The program listing is 
interspersed with explanatory text. The program 
begins with the program segment label ‘“‘MINI- 
MALSTERMINALSHANDLER:” and a DO state- 
ment. 


1 MINIMALSTERMINALSHANLLER: 


Lu; 


Several macros are declared using the reserved 
word LITERALLY. These macros are expanded 
at compile time by textual substitution. 


DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY 'OF 
CECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY rane TRUE’ 


7* ra ae ASCII CHARACTERS */ 
DECLA 

LITERALLY '@7H', 
LF LITERALLY * 
CR LITERALLY '@CH', 
CONTRKOLSK LITERALLY '12H', 
CONTRKULSX LITERALLY '18h‘, 
LITERALLY '1BH', 


ESC 
RUBOUT LITERALLY ‘7FH'; 


Some macros are used to simplify the declaration 
of RMX/80 data structures. The structures de- 
clared here are for the exchange descriptor, inter- 
rupt exchange descriptor, and the messages used 
by the minimal terminal handler. 


LECLARE EXCHANGESDESCKIPTOR LITERALLY ‘STRUCTURE ( 
MESSAGESHEAL ADLKESS, 

MESSAGESTAIL ACDRESS, 

TASKSHEAG ADDFESS, 

LASKSTAIL ADDRESS, 

EXCHANGESLINK ADDRESS) '; 


DECLARE te meee LITERALLY ‘STRUCTURE ( 
MESSAGESHEAD ADCRE 

MESSAGESTAIL NBEESEE. 

TASKSHEAC ACDKESS, 

TASKSTAIL ACUORESS, 

EXChANGESLINK ACDKESS, 

LINK ADORESS, 

LENGTH BERS SY 

TYPE BYTE)' 


CECLARE ThSMSG LITERALLY ‘STRUCTURE ( 
LINK ADURESS, 

LENGTH ALURESS, 

TYPE BrTe, 

HUOMESEAXCHANGE ALLRESS, 

KES PONSESEXCHANGE ADDRESS, 

STATUS AOCKESS, 

bLEFERSALOKESS ADLRESS, 

COUNT ACDOKESS, 

ACTUAL ALCRESS)'; 


The following macros are specifically for the SBC 
80/20. The macros require changes to run the 
minimal terminal handler on a different Single 
Board Computer. Intel 8253 timer/counter and 
8251 USART chips are used. 


*Full size listings in Appendixes A and C. 


8253 PORT ALDRESSES. 
t 
/ 


& 1 LECLARE AB253SMODE LITERALLY '@DFH'; 
9 1 DECLARE A&253SCTK2 LITERALLY ‘OGLh'; 
t 
8253 COMMANDS. 
*/ 
18 1 DECLARE SELECT$2 LITERALLY ‘10680000B'; 
ll 1 DECLARE KLSBOTH LITERALLY '8@0110000B'; 
12 1 DECLARE MODES$3 LITERALLY '66600116B'; 
13 1 DECLARE B246@ LITERALLY ‘881CH'; 
* 
8251 PORT ADDRESSES. 
* 
/ 
14 1 GECLARE USARTSIN LITERALLY "OECH® ’ 
USAKTSOUT LITERALLY "OECh’ 
USARTSCONTROL LITERALLY "@EDh* 
t 
8251 MODES. 
*/ 
15 1 DECLARE STOPS] LITERALLY '010860068B'; 
16 1 DECLARE CL8 LITERALLY '60061100B'; 
17 1 CECLARE RATESI16X LITERALLY '06000010B'; 
® 
8251 COMMANDS. 
* 
18 1 DECLARE USARTSRESE1 LITERALLY '@16008005', 
LITERALLY '00100000B', 
ERRORSRESET LITERALLY '00010600B', 
RXE LITERALLY *068006100B', 
OTR LITERALLY '00600010B', 
TXEN LITERALLY ‘@6606661B'; 


RDMIN and WRMIN call three RMX/80 opera- 
tions. They are RQSEND, RQWAIT, and RQELVL. 
RQSEND and RQWAIT allow tasks to send and 
receive messages from exchanges. RQELVL enables 
a specific interrupt level. 


19 1 RUSEND: 

PROCEDURE (EXCHANGES POINTER, MESSAGES POINTER) EXTERNAL; 
20 2 DECLARE (EXCHANGES POINTER, MESSAGESPOINTER) ADDRESS; 
21 2 END RYSEND; 
22 1 RUWAIT: 

PROCEDURE (EXCHANGESPOINTER,DELAY) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
23 2 CECLARE (EXCHANGES POINTER,CELAY) ACDRESS; 
24 2 END RyWAIT; 
25 1 RUELVL: 

PROCEDURE (LEVEL) EXTERNAL; 
26 2 CECLARE LEVEL BYTE; 
2? 2 ENG RYELVL; 


The exchange descriptors and interrupt exchange 
descriptors must be PUBLIC because they are 
referenced by the configuration module. 


28 1 CECLARE KYINPA EXCHANGESDESCKIPTOR PUBLIC; 
29 1 DECLARE RYOUTX EXCHANGESDESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 
38 1 DECLARE RYUL6EX INTSEXCHANGESDESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 
31 1 GECLAKE RYL7TEX INTSEXCHANGESOLSCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 


The following procedure initializes the 8253 and 
8251 (USART). The 8253 generates the baud rate 
clock (2400 baud in this example). The program 
sends four nulls to the USART control port to 
ensure that the USART is ready for a command, 
no matter what state it was previously in. The pro- 
gram then sends a reset command to the USART, 
followed by the mode and another command. 


32 1 INITIALIZATION: 
PkUCELDURE; 

33 2 OUTPUT (A8253SMODE) = SELECT$2 OR RLSBOTH OR MODES3; 
34 2 OUTPUT (AB253$CTK2) = LOW(B248@); 
35 2 OUTPUT (AB253SCTR2) = HIGH (B2406); 
36 2 OUTPUT (USAKTSCONTROL) , 

OUTPUT (USARTSCONTROL) , 

OUTPUT (USARTSCONTROL) , 

OUTPUT (USARTSCONTKOL) = 6@; 
37 2 OUTPUT (USAKTSCONTROL) = USARTSRESET; 
36 2 OUTPUT (USARTSCONTKUL) 2 STOPS] OR CL8 OR RATES16X; 
IY v4 OUTPUT (USARTSCONTRKGL) = RTS OR EKRORSRESET OR 

RXE OR OTR OR TXEN; 

40 2 END INITIALIZATION; 
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Tasks coded in PL/M take the form of parameter- 
less PUBLIC procedures. The procedure declara- 
tion is followed by the variables used in RDMIN. 
MSGPTR receives the address of an input request 
message. The based-variable MSG accesses the 
data in the input request message. INTMSG is a 
dummy variable which simply receives the address 
of the interrupt message. BUF$ADDRESS points 
to the buffer where the input characters are to be 
placed. The BUF array is based at the buffer 
pointed to by BUF$ADDRESS. 


41 1 ROSMIN: 
PROCEDURE FUBLIC; 
42 2 DECLARE (MSGPTR, INTMSG,BUFSACORESS) ACCRESS; 
43 2 CECLARE (CHAR,PTK,I) BYTE; 
44 2 CECLARE MSG BASED MSGPTK THSMSG; 
45 2 DECLAKE (BUF BASED BUFSADDRESS) (1) BYTE; 


The RDMIN task echoes characters after they are 
read in. The ECHO$CHAR procedure performs this 
function. It waits for a level 7 interrupt, indicating 
that the transmitter is ready for another character. 
ECHOS$CHAR then transmits the character. 


46 2 ECHOSCHAR: 

PROCEDURE (CHAR); 
47 3 DECLARE CHAR BYTE; 
46 3 INTMSG = KQWAIT(.ROL7EX,86); 
49 3 OUTPUT (USARTSOUT) = ChAR; 
56 3 END ECHOSCHAk; 


Execution of the RDMIN task starts with the next 
statement, a call to the initialization procedure. 
This call is followed by two calls to the procedure 
which will enable interrupt levels 6 and 7. 


51 2 CALL INITIALIZATION; 
Sz 2 CALL RYVELVL (6); 
33 4 CALL KYELVL(7); 


The basic structure of an RMX/80 task is that of 
a program with an imbedded infinite loop. This 
loop starts with the DO FOREVER statement. 
In the continuous loop, the task waits for an input 
request message. This wait is satisfied when some 
other task in the system sends an input request 
message to the RQINPX exchange. The based 
variable used to point to BUF is assigned from a 
field in the input request message, MSG.BUF- 
FERSADDRESS. An index for the BUF array, 


PTR, and the variable CHAR are _ initialized. 
54 Z DU FUREVEK; 
55 3 MSGPTK = RQWAIT(.RQINPX,#0) 
56 3 BUFSADCRESS «= MSG. BUFF LRSADCRESS - 1; 
57 3 PIR = @; 
Sb 3 ChAk = NOT Ck; 


Task execution continues inside the next loop 
until a carriage return (CR) is input. An escape 
character (ESC) within the loop simulates a CR 


which enables an exit from the loop. The task 
simply waits on the RQL6EX exchange for a mes- 
sage. This amounts to an interrupt service routine. 
When the wait is satisfied, the USART has received 
a character. 


DO WHILE CHAK <> CK; 
INTMSG = KUWAIT (.RQL6OEX,@); 


The next statement performs a whole series of 
operations. The character input from the USART 
is logically ANDed with 7FH to mask off the parity 
bit, assigned to the variable CHAR, and tested to 
determine if it is a RUBOUT character. If a RUB- 
OUT is found, either a BELL is echoed to the ter- 
minal if there are not characters to delete in the 
buffer (PTR = Q), or the last character in the 
buffer is echoed and the pointer is decremented. 


IF (CHAK := INPUT(USARTSIN) AND 7FH) = RUBOUT THEN 
DO; 


IF PTK = EN 
cae ECHO SCHAR UBD) J 
EL 


Do; 
CALL at aa 
PTR = 


a 
w 
WAnnun WS > 


If CHAR is not a RUBOUT, it is tested for a 
CONTROLS$X. The function of a CONTROLSX 
is to delete the entire line by resetting PTR to 
zero. After deleting the line, the system prompts 
the operator with a “#” character and is ready to 
accept a new line. 


ELSE 

DO; 
IF ChAR = CONTROLSX THEN 
00; 


CALL ECHOSCHAR('#'); 
CALL ECHOSCHAR (CR); 
CALL ECHOSCHAR (LF); 
rae = 8; 


~~ 
> 
RADRKHRUNUY & 


The next test determines if CHAR is a CON- 
TROLSR. CONTROLSR echoes the entire line 
that has been entered. This function is useful for 
displaying a line containing anumber of RUBOUTs. 
Such lines can be difficult to interpret because 
RUBOUT echoes deleted characters. Because 
CONTROLS$R echoes only the remaining data 
in the buffer, it eliminates ‘“‘garbage’’ from the 
display. 


ELSE 
00; 


IF CnAk = CUNTRKOLSH TnEN 
BO 

CALL ECHOSCHAR (Ch) ; 
CALL ECHOSCHAK (LE) ; 


CALL ECHUSCHARK(BUF(I)); 
ENL; 
ENL; 


aw 
N 
SMEOwy yarn wm 
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The character is then placed in the buffer unless 
the end of the buffer has been reached. If the 
buffer is full, a BELL is sent to the terminal. 


Te PTR < MSG.CULUNT ‘IhtN 
PTR := PITK+1) = CHAK; 


IF ChAR <> Ch Then 
CHAR = BELL; 


re 
s 
SOm~ yr In 
i=] 
. 


bwC; 


The last test is for an ESC character. It is echoed as 
a “$ and is treated as if a CR were entered. 


TF CnAk = BoC ‘HEN 


CU 
CALL EEO Caren $')3 
eet = Ck 


CALL ECnUSChAk (CHAR) ; 


wo 
ia 
SUNRWISEOOM~) ~! 


The program places a line feed (LF) at the end of 
the buffer when an exit is forced by a CR or an 
ESC. The input request message actual character 
count (MSG.ACTUAL) and the status (MSG. 
STATUS) are set before sending the message to 
its response exchange. 


IF PTR < MSG.COULNT THEN 
BOF (PTK:2rTht]) = LF; 
MSG.ACTUAL = PTR; 
MSG.STATUS = 6; 
CALL RYSENCD (MSG. KESPONSESEXCaANGE ,MSGPTR) ; 
CALL ECHUSCHAR (LF) ; 


=) 
s 
~~ 
ROwwwwuww 


NO; 
eee KCSMIN; 


The WRMIN task begins by enabling interrupt 
level 7. Note that no other initialization is per- 
formed before WRMIN waits for an output request 
message to arrive at the RQOUTX exchange. Here 
correct operation depends on the fact that RDMIN 
has a higher priority than WRMIN. Were this not 
the case, WRMIN could try to transmit a message 
before the 8253 and 8251 have been set up. 


WKSMIN: 
PROCEDURE PUBLIC 
DECLARE (MSGPTK, INTMSG,BUFSADDRESS) ADDRESS; 
CECLARE PTkK BYTE; 
DECLARE MSG BASEL MSGPTR THSMSG; 
DECLARE (BUF BASEL BUFSADDRESS) (1) BYTE; 


CALL RVELVL(7); 
CU FUREVER 


MSGPTR 
BUFSADDRESS 


~ 
~ 
an 
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= ’ ROWAII(. RQOUTX, 8 
= MSG. BUFFERS ADDRESS oe 


The next loop transmits all of the characters speci- 
fied by the output request message. Once again, 
the interrupt service routine is implemented by 
simply waiting on the RQL7EX exchange for a 
transmitter ready interrupt message. When this 
message is received, the next character in the 
buffer is transmitted. 


CO PTR = 1 TU MSG.CULNI; 
INTMSG 3 RYWAIT(.RUL7TEX,0); 
OUTPUT (USAKTSOUT) = BUF (PTK); 
EnD; 


- 
nN 
w 
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The WRMIN task concludes by setting the actual 
count and status, and then sends the output re- 
quest message to its response exchange. 


MSG.ACTIUAL = 
MSG.STATUS = @; 
CALL RUSEND (MSG. KESPONSESEXCHANGE, MSGPTK) ; 
NO; 


MSG.COUNT; 


_ 
w 
~ 
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ENC; 
END WRSMIN; 


Using the macros provided on the RMX/80 dis- 
kette, the following static task descriptors (STD) 
should be placed in your configuration module. 


STD 
STD 


RDMIN,64,112,0 
WRMIN,64,128,0 


The entries in the STD are interpreted as follows. 


STD NAME,STKLEN,PRI,EXCH 

where: 

NAME = the symbolic name assigned to the task asso- 
ciated with the STD 

STKLEN = the number of bytes allocated to the task 
stack 

PRI = the task priority level 

EXCH = an optional field, usually 0 


Priorities of 112 and 128 have been assigned to 
RDMIN and WRMIN because they correspond to 
hardware interrupt levels 6 and 7. 


The following exchange addresses should be 
placed in your configuration module. 


XCHADR ROQINPX 

XCHADR ROQOUTX 
XCHADR ROL6EX 
XCHADR ROL7EX 


The XCHADR macro only requires the address of 
the exchange descriptor. 


Characters typed at the terminal are ignored unless 
an input request message has been received. Thus, 
type-ahead is not a built-in feature. However, 
if type-ahead is desired, it is sufficient to ensure 
that input requests are always queued for the 
RDMIN task and that the full input buffers are 
sent to an exchange that queues full buffers. 
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This can easily be accomplished by sending several 
input requests to the RQINPX. These input 
requests have the address of a “‘full-buffer’ ex- 
change as the response exchange and the RQINPX 
exchange as the home exchange. Then, tasks need- 
ing terminal input wait on the “full-buffer’” ex- 
change and send the message to the home exchange 
when finished. 


CLOSED-LOOP ANALOG CONTROL 


In the next example, a closed-loop analog control 
subsystem using the Intel SBC 711 analog-to- 
digital board illustrates task scheduling and syn- 
chronization in a process control application. In 
general, the subsystem samples an analog input at 
specified intervals, converts the data to temperature 
in degrees centigrade, and then — based upon pro- 
grammed temperature limits — controls a heating 
element. The algorithm used provides a 2-position 
controller with neutral intermediate zone (or sim- 
ply “‘bang-bang’’ control). The control algorithm 
is shown in Figure 16. 


SWITCHING POINTS 


eee ae 
= 


OUTPUT 


POSITION 1 
(ON) 


* POSITION 2 


(OFF) TEMPERATURE 


SETPOINT 


Figure 16. 2-Position Controller with Neutral Intermediate 
Zone 


The graphic notation in Figure 17 diagrams the 
tasks, exchanges, and their interaction. 


TSPARAMS 
LOCK 


EXCH 


CONTROL 
TASK 


TICKER 
TASK 


Figure 17. Analog Subsystem 


This application includes three tasks and six asso- 
ciated exchanges. The TICKER task schedules 
the ADC task. TICKER has a very high priority 
because nothing else in the system should inter- 
fere with its scheduling activities. It is also a very 
short task since it repetitively executes a timed 
wait and then handshakes a message. 


TICKER schedules the ADC task. The ADC task 
services the A/D converter. After obtaining data 
from the A/D it handshakes with the CONTROL 
task to signal that data is ready for processing. 
The ADC task is assigned a priority equivalent 
to the level of the hardware interrupt from the 
A/D. Clearly, calculations should not be performed 
at that priority. 


Thus, CONTROL performs the processing function 
at a lower priority. The CONTROL task used the 
TSPARAM$LOCK exchange to govern access to 
the control parameters. This avoids problems re- 
sulting when some other task is updating the pa- 
rameters at the same time the CONTROL task is 
using them for testing. 


+ 


As in the minimal terminal handler, the following 
listing contains the complete analog subsystem 
tasks and is interspersed with explanatory text. 
The program begins with the program segment 
label “ATOD:” and a DO statement. 


1 ATOD: 


The macros and externals used in this module 
are brought in by means of INCLUDEs from the 
RMX/80 diskette. 


SINCLUDE( :F1:COMMON.ELT) 

DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY ‘OFFH'; 
DECLARE FALSE LITERALLY ‘OOH’; 
DECLARE BOOLEAN LITERALLY ‘BYTE’; 
DECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY ‘WHILE 1'; 


wow 
_ ae 


SINCLUDE(:FI:EXCH.ELT) 
6 We = DECLARE EXCHANGE$DESCRIPTOR LITERALLY ‘STRUCTURE ( 
s MESSAGE$HEAD ADDRESS, 
MESSAGESTAIL ADDRESS, 
TASKS$HEAD ADDRESS, 
TASK$TAIL ADDRESS, 
EXCHANGES$LINK ADDRESS)‘; 


$INCLUDE(:F1:1IED.ELT) 
7 toe DECLARE INTSEXCHANGESDESCRIPTOR LITERALLY ‘STRUCTURE ( 
MESSAGESHEAD ADDRESS, 
MESSAGE$STAIL ADDRESS, 
= TASK$HEAD ADDRESS, 
= TASK$TAIL ADDRESS, 
= EXCHANGES$LINK ADDRESS, 
2 LINK ADDRESS, 
= LENGTH ADDRESS, 
= TYPE BYTE)'; 


SINCLUDE(:F1:MSG.ELT) 
8 : DECLARE MSG$HDR LITERALLY ' 
= LINK ADDRESS, 
LENGTH ADDRESS, 
TYPE BYTE, 
HOME$EXCHANGE ADDRESS, 
RESPONSESEXCHANGE ADDRESS' ; 


9 1 = DECLARE MSG$DESCRIPTOR LITERALLY *‘STRUCTURE( 
= MSGS$HDR, 
REMAINDER( 1) BYTE)‘; 
SINCLUDE(:F1: INTRPT.EXT) 
10 I, oz ROQENDI: 
PROCEDURE EXTERNAL; 


er END RQENDI; 
12 1 =  RQELVL: 

: PROCEDURE (LEVEL) EXTERNAL; 
13. 2 DECLARE LEVEL BYTE; 
462 END RQELVL; 
15 ty RODLVL: 

: PROCECURE (LEVEL) EXTERNAL; 
16 2 = DECLARE LEVEL BYTE; 
17 2 END RODLVL; 
18 1 = RCSETV: 

. PROCEDURE (PROC,LEVEL) EXTERNAL; 
19 2 = DECLARE PROC ADDRESS; 
20 2 DECLARE LEVEL BYTE; 
24 2 END ROSETV; 

SINCLUDE( :F1:SYNCH.EXT) 

2201 ~ RCSEND: 

‘ PROCEDURE ( EXCHANGESPOINTER,MESSAGE$POINTER) EXTERNAL; 
23002 =: DECLARE ( EXCHANGES POINTER,MESSAGE$POINTER) ADDRESS; 
262 END ROSEND; 
25 1 =  RQWAIT: 

: PROCEDURE (EXCHANGES POINTER, DPLAY) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
26 2 oe DECLARE (EXCHANGESPOINTER,DELAY) ADDRESS; 
27,0 2s END ROWAIT: 
28 1 =  RQACPT: 

: PROCEDURE (EXCHANGES$PCINTER) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
29,02 «= DECLARE EXCHANGE$POINTER ADDRESS; 
30 2 = END RQACPT; 
31 1 =  ROISND: 

PROCEDURE (IED$PTR) EXTERNAL; 

322 DECLARE IEDSPTR ADDRESS; 
33.0 2 END RQISND; 


Additional macros are declared to aid in the use 
of the SBC 711 analog-to-digital board. 


74 
SBC 771 ANALOG TO DIGITAL BOARD 
¢; 
34 DECLARE ADCSBASE ADDRESS AT (OF7O0OH); 
35 i DECLARE COMMANDSREGISTER BYTE AT (.ADCS$BASE+0); 
36 1 DECLARE STATUS$REGISTER BYTE AT (.ADCSBASE+0); 
37 : DECLARE FIRSTS$SCHANNELSREGISTER BYTE AT ( .ADC$BASE+1); 
38 1 DECLARE LASTS$CHANNELSREGISTER BYTE AT ( . ADC$BASE+2); 
39 1 DECLARE CLEARSINTERRUPTSREQUEST BYTE AT (.ADC$BASE+3); 
40 1 DECLARE ADCSDATAS$REGISTER ADDRESS AT (.ADCS$BASEs4); 
41 1 DECLARE GO$BIT LITERALLY ‘''; 
42 ' DECLARE AUTOSINCREMENTS$ENABLE LITERALLY ‘'2'; 
43 DECLARE BUSY LITERALLY ‘8'; 


1 

1 DECLARE EOS$INTERRUPT$ENABLE LITERALLY ‘ 10H‘; 
45 1 DECLARE EOCSINTERRUPTSENABLE LITERALLY °* 20H’; 

1 DECLARE END$OFS$SCAN LITERALLY ‘4OH'; 

1 


DECLARE END$OF$CONVERSION LITERALLY ‘ 80H‘; 


The exchange descriptors and the interrupt ex- 
change descriptors are declared. 


48 1 DECLARE DUMMY EXCHANGE$DESCRIPTCR PUBLIC; 

ug 1 DECLARE RET$PULSE EXCHANGES$DESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 
50 1 DECLARE GO$PULSE EXCHANGES$DESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 
51 1 DECLARE TRIGGER EXCHANGE$DESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 
52 1 DECLARE RET$TRIG EXCHANGESDESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 
53 1 DECLARE RQL2EX INTSEXCHANGES DESCRIPTOR; 


The CONTROL task uses an external data struc- 
ture to obtain operating parameters. This data 
structure (BOX$PARAMS) has an exchange asso- 


ciated with it (TSPARAM$LOCK) that is used to 
provide mutual exclusion, ensuring that only one 
task accesses the data structure at a time. 


54 1 DECLARE T$PARAM$LOCK EXCHANGESDESCRIPTOR EXTERNAL; 


55 q DECLARE BOX$PARAMS(5) STRUCTURE( 
CHANNEL BYTE, 
SET$POINT ADDRESS, 
ERROR ADDRESS, 
OFFSET ADDRESS, 
SAMPLES ADDRESS, 
COUNT ADDRESS, 
ACCUM ADDRESS, 
READING ADDRESS ) EXTERNAL; 
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TICKER, the scheduler task, has an initialization 
sequence in which it sets up two messages and 
sends them to the RET$PULSE exchange. Then it 
enters an infinite loop where it waits on the 
DUMMY exchange for 250 milliseconds. After 
the timed wait is complete, TICKER passes a mes- 
sage from the RET$PULSE exchange to the GO$- 
PULSE exchange. In effect this is a handshake, 
checking to see that the ADC task has completed 
its last operation and then signaling it to perform 
another. 


56 1 TICKERSTASK: 
PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 
57 2 DECLARE MSG ADDRESS; 
58 2 DECLARE PULSE$MSG(2) STRUCTURE ( 
MSG$HDR ); 
59 2 PULSE$MSG(0).LENGTH, 
PULSE$MSG(1).LENGTH = SIZE(PULSE$MSG(0)); 
60 2 PULSE$MSG(0). TYPE, 
PULSE$SMSG(1).TYPE = 65; 
61 2 CALL RQSEND( .RET$PULSE,.PULSE$MSG(0)); 
62 2 CALL RQSEND( .RET$PULSE,.PULSE$MSG(1)); 
63 2 DO FOREVER; 
64 3 MSG = ROQWAIT(.DUMMY,5); 
65 3 MSG = ROQWAIT(.RET$FULSE,0); 
66 3 CALL RQSEND( .GO$PULSE,MSG); 
67 3 ND; 
68 2 END TICKER$TASK; 


Scheduled by TICKER, the ADC task performs the 
A/D sampling. It begins by setting up TRIGGERS- 
MSG and enabling the level 2 interrupt from the 
A/D. Inside the ADC task continuous loop, mes- 
sages are passed from the GO$SPULSE exchange to 
the RET$PULSE exchange. Then it waits for ac- 
cess to the BOX$PARAMS data structure. When 
the ADC task has access, it loops through the A/D 
channels, accumulating readings in BOX$PARAMS. 
After all the A/D channels are sampled and the 
BOXSPARAMS readings updated, the LOCK$MSG 
is returned to the TSPARAM$LOCK exchange. 
The ADC task concludes the continuous loop by 
handshaking a message with the CONTROL task. 


69 1 ADCS$TASK: 

PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 
70 2 DECLARE TRIGGER$MSG STRUCTURE ( 

MSGS$HDR ); 

71 2 DECLARE (TS$MSG,MSG,LOCK$MSG) ADDRESS; 
T2 2 DECLARE I BYTE; 
73 2 DECLARE GAIN LITERALLY ‘00'; 
74 2 DECLARE N$CHNLS LITERALLY ‘5°; 
15 2 TRIGGER$MSG.LENGTH = SIZE( TRIGGER$MSG); 
76 2 TRIGGERSMSG.TYPE = 65; 
TT 2 CALL RQSEND( .RET$TRIG,.TRIGGERSMSG); 
78 2 CALL RQELVL(2); 
79 2 DO FOREVER; 
80 3 MSG = RQWAIT(.GO$PULSE,0); 
81 3 CALL RQSEND(.RET$PULSE,MSG) ; 
82 3 LOCKS$MSG = RQWAIT(.T$SPARAM$LOCK,0); 
83 3 DO I = 0 TO NS$CHNLS-1; 
au 4 FIRST$CHANNEL$REGISTER = BOX$PARAMS(I). CHANNEL 


+ ROL(GAIN,6); 


85 y COMMANDSREGISTER = GO$BIT 
OR EOCSINTERRUPT$ENABLE; 
86 4 MSG = RQWAIT(.RQL2EX,0); 
87 y COMMAND$REGISTER = 0; 
88 4 BOXSPARAMS( I). ACCUM = BOX$PARAMS(I). ACCUM 
+ ADCSDATASREGISTER; 
89 4 END; 
90 3 CALL RQSEND( .T$PARAM$LOCK,LOCK$MSG); 
91 3 T$MSG = RQWAIT(.RETS$TRIG,O); 
92 3 CALL RQSEND( .TRIGGER,TSMSG); 
93 3 END; 
gu 2 END ADCS$TASK; 
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The CONTROL task waits for a message from the 
ADC task signaling that A/D readings have been 
taken and are ready for further processing. It com- 
pletes the handshake by sending the message to 
the RETSTRIG exchange. Then, as in the ADC 
task, accesses the BOX$PARAMS data structure. 


Inside the next loop, the readings are averaged, 
scaled, offset, and tested. Appropriate action is 
taken to turn the heating elements on or off. The 
loop concludes by returning the message to the 
TSPARAM$LOCK exchange. 


95 1 CONTROLSTASK: 
PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 
96 2 DECLARE (LOCK$MSG,T,MSG) ADDRESS; 
$7 2 DECLARE I BYTE; 
98 2 DECLARE NCHNLS LITERALLY ‘5'; 
99 2 DECLARE TURNSLAMP$ON 
LITERALLY ‘OUTPUT(OE7H)=SHL(I,1)°'; 
100 2 DECLARE TURNSLAMPSOFF 
LITERALLY ‘OUTPUT(OE7H)=SHL(I,1)4*'; 
101 2 DECLARE SETUP$8255 LITERALLY ‘OUTPUT(OEF7H)=80H; 
OUTPUT(QE6H)=OFFH' ; 
102 2 SETUP$8255; 
104 2 DO FOREVER; 
105 3 MSG = ROWAIT(.TRIGGER,9O); 
106 3 CALL RQSEND( .RET$TRIG,MSG); 
107 3 LOCK$MSG= RQWAIT(.TSPARAM$LOCK,0O); 
108 3 DO I = 0 TO NCHNLS-1t; 
109 4 BOX$PARAMS(I).COUNT = BOX$PARAMS(I).COUNT + 1; 
110 y IF BOXSPARAMS{(1).COUNT 
= BOX$FARAMS(I).SAMPLES THEN 
rit 4 DO; 
112 5 T, 
BOX$PARAMS( I). READING 
= (BOX$PARAMS( 1). ACCUM 
/BOX$PARAMS(I).SAMPLES) / 38 
+ BOX$PARAMS(1I).OFFSET; 
113 5 IF T <= BOX$PARAMS(I).SET$POINT 
- BOX$PARAMS( I). ERROR THEN 
114 5 TURNS$LAMP$ON; 
ELSE 
115 5 IF T >= BOX$PARAMS(1).SETS$PCINT 
+ BOX$PARAMS( 1). ERROR THEN 
116 5 TURNSLAMPSOFF; 
BOX$PARAMS(I). ACCUM, 
BOX$PARAMS(1).COUNT = Q; 
118 5 END; 
119 4 END; 
120 3 CALL RQSEND( .TSPARAM$LOCK,LOCK$MSG); 
121 8 END; 
122 2 END CONTROL$TASK; 
123 1 END ATOD; 


The purpose of this application note is to intro- 
duce you to the Intel RMX/80, Real-Time Multi- 
tasking Executive. The general framework of 
RMX/80 was discussed, including the nucleus and 
extensions. 


This application note described the steps involved 
in using RMX/80. Key emphasis has been placed 
on the need to fully define the tasks and exchanges 
in your application using graphic notation. 


Applications have been presented to demonstrate 
task communication, synchronization, and mutual 
exclusion in a minimal terminal handler and an 
analog subsystem. The tasks responded to real- 
time asynchronous events such as USART and 
A/D interrupts. 


RMX/80 represents a significant step in the sophis- 
tication of microcomputer software. Its ease of 
use, flexibility, and power should enable you to 
quickly implement real-time software for your 
applications. 


APPENDIX A 


MINITH PL/M LISTING 


1 MINIMALSTERMINALSHANCLER: 
bo; 
Zz 1 DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY ‘'@OFFH'; 
3 1 CECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY ‘WHILE TRUE’; 
/* SPECIAL ASCII CHARACTERS */ 
4 1 DECLARE 
BELL LITERALLY '‘'@7H', 
LF LITERALLY '@AH', 
CR LITERALLY ‘'@DH', 
CONTROLSR LITERALLY ‘'12H', 
CONTRKOLSX LITERALLY ‘'18h', 
ESC LITERALLY ‘1BH', 
RUBOUT LITERALLY '7FK'; 
5 1 DECLARE EXCHANGESDESCKIPTOR LITERALLY 'STRUCTURE ( 


MESSAGESHEAD ADLRESS, 
MESSAGESTAIL ALCKRESS, 
TASKSHEAD ADDRESS, 
TASKSTAIL ADDRESS, 
EXCHANGESLINK ADDRESS) °; 


6 1 DECLARE INTSEXCHANGESDESCRIPTOR LITERALLY ‘STKUCTURE ( 
MESSAGESHEAD ADCRESS, 
MESSAGESTAIL ADDRESS, 
TASKSHEAD ADDRESS, 
TASKSTAIL ADLRESS, 
EXCHANGESLINK ADDRESS, 
LINK ADDRESS, 
LENGTH ADDRESS, 
TYPE BYTE) '; 


7 1 DECLARE THSMSG LITERALLY ‘STRUCTURE ( 
LINK ADDRESS, 
LENGTH ADDRESS, 
TYPE BYTE, 
HOMESEXCHANGE ADDRESS, 
RESPONSESEXCHANGE ADDRESS, 
STATUS ADDRESS, 
BUFFERSADDRESS ADDRESS, 
COUNT ADDRESS, 
ACTUAL ADDRESS) '; 


/* 
8253 PORT ADDR&SSES. 
a7 
& 1 DECLARE A8253S$MODE LITERALLY '@QDFH'; 
9 1 DECLARE A&253SCTR2Z LITERALLY ‘ODEH'; 
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/* 


8253 COMMANCDS. 
ee 
DECLARE SELECTS$2 LITERALLY ‘'lwv00000B' 
DECLARE KLS$SBOTH LITERALLY '00110000B' 
DECLARE MUDES3 LITERALLY '8@80000116B'; 
DECLARE B2466 LITERALLY '@01CH'; 


=e OO 


/* 
8251 PORT ADDRESSES. 
a) 
DECLARE USARTSIN LITERALLY ‘@ECH’, 
USARTSOUT LITERALLY '@ECH', 
USARTSCONTROL LITERALLY '‘@EDn'; 


/* 
8251 MODES. 

Beg 

DECLARE STOPS1 LITERALLY '@1U0U00G6B'; 

DECLARE CL8 LITERALLY '00001100B'; 

DECLARE KATES16X LITEKALLY '@0060010B' 


=e 


/* 
8251 COMMANDS. 

a7 

DECLARE USARTSRESET LITERALLY '@O16U0U00B', 
RTS LITERALLY 'G@0180000B"', 
ERRORSRESET LITERALLY '@0v10000B", 
RXE LITERALLY '@0000190B', 
DTR LITERALLY 'Q0060010B', 
TXEN LITERALLY '@9000001B'; 

RUSEND: 


PROCEDURE (EXCHANGESPOINTER,MESSAGESPOINTER) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (EXCHANGESPOINTER,MESSAGESPOINTER) ADDRESS; 
END RUSEND; 


ROUWAIT: 
PROCEDURE (EXCHANGESPOINTER,DELAY) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (EXCHANGESPOINTER,CDELAY) ADDRESS; 
END RYUWAIT; 


ROBLVL: 
PROCEDURE (LEVEL) EXTERNAL; 
CECLARE LEVEL BYTE; 
END RWELVL; 


DECLARE RKGINPX EXCHANGESDESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 
DECLARE RYOUTX EXCHANGESDESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 


DECLARE RGL6OEX INTSEXCHANGESDESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 
DECLARE RYL7EX INTSEXCHANGESDESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 


INITIALIZATION: 
PROCEDURE; 
OUTPUT (A8Z53SMODE) 
OUTPUT (A8253SCTR2) 


SELECT$2 OR KLSBOTH OR MODES3; 
LOW (B2400) ; 
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OUTPUT (A8253SCTR2) = HIGH(B24uQ) ; 
OUTPUT (USAKTSCONTROL) , 
OUTPUT (USARTSCONTROL) , 
GUTPUT (USARTSCONTROL) , 
OUTPUT (USARTSCONTEROL) 
OUTPUT (USARTSCONTROL) 
OUTPUT (USARTSCONTEROL) 
OUTPUT (USARTSCONTEROL) 


Qs 


USARTSRESET; 
STOPS1 OR CL8 OR RATES16X; 
RTS OR ERRORSRESET OR 


RXE OR DTR OR TXEN; 


ENG INITIALIZATION; 


RDSMIN: 
PROCEDURE FPUBLIC; 


DECLARE (MSGPTR,INTMSG,BUFSADDRESS) 
DECLARE (CHAR,PTkK,I) BYTE; 

DECLARE MSG BASED MSGPTR THSMSG; 
DECLARE (BUF BASED BUFSADDRESS) (1) 


ECHOSCHAR: 
PROCEDURE (CHAR) ; 
DECLARE CHAR BYTE; 
INTMSG = KQwAIT(.RQL/EX,Q) ; 
OUTPUT (USARTSOUT) = CHAR; 
END ECHOSCHAR; 


CALL INITIALIZATION; 


CALL KWELVL(6) ; 
CALL RYELVL(7) ; 


DO FOREVER; 
MSGPTR = RQWAIT(.RQINPX,@) ; 


BUFSADCDRESS = MSG.BUFFERSADDRESS - 


PTR = QO; 
CHAR = NOT Ck; 
DO WHILE CHAR <> CR; 
INTMSG = RUWAIT(.«RQLOEX,9@) 


IF (CHAK := INPUT(USARTSIN) AND 7FA) = RUBOUT 


DO; 
IF PTK = & THEN 
CALL ECHOSCHAR(BELL) ; 
ELSE 
DO; 
CALL ECHOSCHAR(BUF (PTR) ); 
PTR = PTR - 1; 
END; 
END; 
ELSE 
DO; 
IF CHAR = CONTROLSX THEN 
DO; 
CALL ECHOSCHAR('#'); 
CALL ECHOSCHAR (CR) ; 
CALL ECHOSCHAR(LF) ; 
PTR = @; 
END; 
ELSE 
BO; 
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BYTE; 
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IF CHAK = CONTROLSK THEN 
DO; 
CALL ECHOSCHAR (Ck); 
CALL ECHOSCHAR (LF); 
DO I = 1 TO PTR; 
CALL ECHOSCHAR (BUF (I) ); 
END; 
END; 
ELSE 
DO; 
IF PTR < MSG.COUNT THEN 
BUF (PTR := PTK+1) = CHAR; 
ELSE 
DO: 
IF CHAR <> Ck THEN 
CHAR = BELL; 


END; 

IF CHAR = ESC THEN 

BO; 
CALL ECHOSCHAR('S'); 
CHAR = CR; 

BEND; 

CALL ECHOSCHAR (CHAk) ; 

END; 
END; 
END; 


END; 
IF PTR < MSG.COUNT THEN 
BUF (PTR:=PTR+1) = LF; 
MSG.ACTUAL = PTR; 
MSG.STATUS = @; 
CALL RUSEND (MSG. RESPONSESEXCHANGE,MSGPTR) ; 
CALL ECHUSCHAR(LF); 
END; 
END RDSMIN; 


WRSMIN: 
PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 
DECLARE (MSGPTRK, INTMSG,BUFSADDRESS) ADDRESS; 
CECLARE PTR BYTE; 
DECLARE MSG BASED MSGPTR THSMSG; 
DECLARE (BUF BASED BUFSADDRESS) (1) BYTE; 


CALL RYELVL(7) ; 


BDO FUREVER; 
MSGEPTR = ROWAIT(.RQOUTX,@) ; 
BUFSADDRESS = MSG.BUFFERSADDRESS - 1; 
DO PTR = 1 TO MSG.CCUNT; 
INTMSG = RQGWAIT(.«RGL/EX,0); 
OUTPUT (USARTSOUT) = BUF (PTR); 
END; 
MSG.ACTUAL = 
MSG.STATUS = @; 
CALL KQSEND (MSG. RESPONSESEXCHANGE,MSGPTR) ; 
END; 
END WRSMIN; 
END MINIMALSTERMINALSHANDLER; 


MSG.COONT; 
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LOC 


OOEC 


0000 
0002 


0005 
0008 
OOOB 
OOOE 
OOOF 
0012 
0013 
0014 
0015 
0016 
0017 
0018 
OO1A 
001B 
001D 
OO1E 
OO1F 
0020 
0021 
0022 
0023 
0024 
0025 
0026 
0027 
0028 


0029 
OO2A 
002B 
OO2E 
O002F 
0030 
0033 
0036 
0039 
OO3A 
003B 
003C 
003D 
003F 
0040 


OBJ 


OE07 
CDO000 


110000 
010000 
CDO000 
E5 

110700 


19 
4 


B1 
CA4300 
C5 
D5 
110000 
010000 
CDO000 


C32900 


e3) 


APPENDIX B 


WRMIN ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE LISTING 


SEQ 


OOnN NU OCWDh — 


DATOUT 


WRMIN: 


WRO: 


WR1: 


NAME 
EXTRN 
PUBLIC 
EQU 
CSEG 


MVI 
CALL 


LXI 
LXI 
CALL 
PUSH 
LXI 
DAD 
MOV 
INX 
MOV 
INX 
PUSH 
MVI 
INX 
MVI 
INX 
MOV 
INX 
MOV 
INX 
MOV 
INX 
MOV 
INX 
MOV 
INX 
MOV 


MOV 
ORA 
JZ 
PUSH 
PUSH 
LX I 
LXI 
CALL 
POP 
POP 
LDAX 
INX 
OUT 
DCX 
JMP 
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SOURCE STATEMENT 


WRMIN 


RQELVL,RQOUTX,RQWAIT,RQSEND 
WRMIN,RQL7EX 


OECH 


C,7 
RQELVL 


D,0 


B,RQOUTX 


RQWAIT 


4 


= 


= UFEertwnmroatowmMaoeasetewrtwsagaveok 
us) oe) QQ = << << <4 Oo oO 


GU WDZQ Se 
=o] 
N 


jo) 


DATOUT 
B 
WR 1 


e 
bd 


° 
bd 


e 
? 


USART OUTPUT PORT ADR 


ENABLE INTERRUPT LVL 7 


WAIT FOR OUTPUT RQST 


PUSH MESSAGE ADDRESS 


GET RESPONSE EXCHANGE 


PUSH RESPONSE EXCHANGE 
STATUS = 0 


GET BUFFER ADR’IN DE 


GET COUNT IN BC 


ACTUAL = COUNT 


EXIT LOOP IF COUNT = 0 


WAIT FOR TXRDY INTRPT 


TRANSMIT NEXT CHAR 


0043 
OOo44 
0045 
0048 


OOOF 


C1 
D 1 
CDO000 
C30500 


E 


RQL7EX: 


POP 
POP 
CALL 
JMP 
DSEG 
DS 


END 
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APPENDIX C 


ATOD PL/M LISTING 


ATOD: 
DO; 


$ INCLUDE( :F1:COMMON.ELT) 
DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY 


DECLARE FALSE LITERALLY 


‘OFFH' ; 
‘OOH'; 


DECLARE BOOLEAN LITERALLY 'BYTE'; 
DECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY ‘WHILE 1'; 


$INCLUDE(:F1:EXCH.ELT) 
DECLARE EXCHANGE$DESCRIPTOR LITERALLY 
MESSAGE$HEAD ADDRESS, 
MESSAGE$TAIL ADDRESS, 


TASK$HEAD ADDRESS, 
TASK$TAIL ADDRESS, 


EXCHANGE$LINK ADDRESS)‘; 


$INCLUDE(:F1:IED.ELT) 


DECLARE INT$EXCHANGE$DESCRIPTOR LITERALLY 


MESSAGE$HEAD ADDRESS, 
MESSAGE$TAIL ADDRESS, 


TASK$HEAD ADDRESS, 
TASK$TAIL ADDRESS, 


EXCHANGE$LINK ADDRESS, 


LINK ADDRESS, 
LENGTH ADDRESS, 
TYPE BYTE)'; 


$INCLUDE(:F1:MSG.ELT) 
DECLARE MSG$HDR LITERALLY ' 


LINK ADDRESS, 
LENGTH ADDRESS, 
TYPE BYTE, 


HOMESEXCHANGE ADDRESS, 


RESPONSE$EXCHANGE ADDRESS‘; 


DECLARE MSG$DESCRIPTOR LITERALLY 


MSG$HDR, 


REMAINDER(1) BYTE)‘; 


$INCLUDE( :F1:INTRPT.EXT) 


RQENDI: 


PROCEDURE EXTERNAL; 


END RQENDI; 


RQELVL: 


PROCEDURE (LEVEL) EXTERNAL; 


DECLARE LEVEL BYTE; 


END RQELVL; 
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RQDLVL: 


PROCEDURE (LEVEL) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE LEVEL BYTE; 


END RQDLVL; 
RQSETV: 
PROCEDURE (PROC,LEVEL) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE PROC ADDRESS; 
DECLARE LEVEL BYTE; 
END RQSETV; 
$INCLUDE(:F1:SYNCH.EXT) 
RQSEND: 
PROCEDURE (EXCHANGE$POINTER,MESSAGE$POINTER) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (EXCHANGE$POINTER,MESSAGE$ POINTER) ADDRESS; 
END RQSEND; 
RQWAIT: 


PROCEDURE (EXCHANGE$POINTER,DELAY) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (EXCHANGE$POINTER,DELAY) ADDRESS; 


END RQWAIT; 


RQACPT: 


PROCEDURE (EXCHANGE$POINTER) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE EXCHANGE$POINTER ADDRESS; 


END RQACPT; 


RQISND: 


PROCEDURE (IED$PTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE IED$PTR ADDRESS; 


END RQISND; 


/* 

SBC 
air 4 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


711 ANALOG TO DIGITAL BOARD 


ADC$BASE ADDRESS AT (OFT700H); 

COMMAND$REGISTER BYTE AT (.ADC$BASE+0) ; 
STATUS$REGISTER BYTE AT (.ADC$BASE+0) ; 
FIRST$CHANNEL$REGISTER BYTE AT (.ADC$BASE+1) ; 
LAST$CHANNEL$REGISTER BYTE AT (.ADC$BASE+2); 
CLEAR$INTERRUPT$REQUEST BYTE AT (.ADC$BASE+3) ; 
ADC$DATA$REGISTER ADDRESS AT (.ADC$BASE+4) ; 


GO$BIT LITERALLY '1'; 


AUTO$SINCREMENT$ENABLE LITERALLY ‘'2'; 
BUSY LITERALLY '8'; 
EOS$INTERRUPT$ENABLE LITERALLY ‘'10H'; 
EOC$INTERRUPT$ENABLE LITERALLY ‘20H'; 


END$OF$SCAN LITERALLY ‘40OH'; 
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DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


DECLARE 


END$OF$CONVERSION LITERALLY ‘'80H'; 


DUMMY EXCHANGE$DESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 
RET$PULSE EXCHANGE$DESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 
GO$PULSE EXCHANGE$DESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 
TRIGGER EXCHANGE$DESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 
RET$TRIG EXCHANGE$DESCRIPTOR PUBLIC; 


RQL2EX INT$EXCHANGE$DESCRIPTOR; 
T$PARAM$LOCK EXCHANGE$DESCRIPTOR EXTERNAL; 


BOX$PARAMS(5) STRUCTURE( 
CHANNEL BYTE, 

SET$POINT ADDRESS, 

ERROR ADDRESS, 

OFFSET ADDRESS, 

SAMPLES ADDRESS, 

COUNT ADDRESS, 

ACCUM ADDRESS, 

READING ADDRESS ) EXTERNAL; 


TICKER$TASK: 
PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 
DECLARE MSG ADDRESS; 
DECLARE PULSE$MSG(2) STRUCTURE ( 


MSG$HDR ); 


PULSE$MSG(0).LENGTH, 

PULSE$MSG(1).LENGTH = SIZE( PULSE$MSG(0)); 
PULSE$MSG(0).TYPE, 

PULSE$MSG(1).TYPE = 65; 

CALL RQSEND(.RET$PULSE,.PULSE$MSG(0)); 
CALL RQSEND(.RET$PULSE,.PULSE$MSG(1)); 


DO FOREVER; 
MSG = RQWAIT(.DUMMY,5); 
MSG = RQWAIT(.RET$PULSE,0); 
CALL RQSEND(.GO$PULSE,MSG) ; 


END; 


END TICKER$TASK; 


ADC$TASK: 
PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 
DECLARE TRIGGER$MSG STRUCTURE ( 


MSG$HDR ); 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


(T$MSG,MSG,LOCK$MSG) ADDRESS; 
I BYTE; 

GAIN LITERALLY '00'; 

N$CHNLS LITERALLY '5'; 


TRIGGER$MSG.LENGTH = SIZE(TRIGGER$MSG) ; 
TRIGGER$MSG.TYPE = 65; 

CALL RQSEND(.RET$TRIG,.TRIGGER$MSG) ; 
CALL RQELVL(2); 
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DO FOREVER; 
MSG = RQWAIT(.GO$PULSE,0O); 
CALL RQSEND(.RET$PULSE,MSG) ; 
LOCK$MSG = RQWAIT(.T$PARAM$LOCK,O); 
DO I = O TO N$CHNLS-1; 
FIRST$CHANNEL$REGISTER = BOX$PARAMS(1I).CHANNEL 
+ ROL(GAIN,6); 
COMMAND$REGISTER = GO$BIT 
OR EOC$INTERRUPT$ENABLE; 
MSG = RQWAIT(.RQL2EX,0); 
COMMAND$REGISTER = 0; 
BOX$PARAMS(1I).ACCUM = BOX$PARAMS(1I).ACCUM 
+ ADC$DATA$REGISTER; 
END; 
CALL RQSEND(.T$PARAM$LOCK,LOCK$MSG) ; 
T$MSG = RQWAIT(.RET$TRIG,O); 
CALL RQSEND(.TRIGGER,T$MSG) ; 
END; 


END ADC$TASK; 


CONTROL$TASK: 
PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 

DECLARE (LOCK$MSG,T,MSG) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE I BYTE; 

DECLARE NCHNLS LITERALLY '5'; 

DECLARE TURN$LAMP$ON 
LITERALLY ‘'‘OUTPUT(OE7H)=SHL(I,1)'; 

DECLARE TURN$LAMP$OFF 
LITERALLY ‘OUTPUT(OE7H)=SHL(I,1)+1'; 

DECLARE SETUP$8255 LITERALLY ‘OUTPUT(0E7H)=80H; 

OUTPUT(OE6H)=OFFH'; 


SETUP$8255; 


DO FOREVER; 
MSG = RQWAIT(.TRIGGER,O); 
CALL RQSEND(.RET$TRIG,MSG) ; 
LOCK$MSG= RQWAIT(.TS$PARAM$LOCK,0O); 
DO I = O TO NCHNLS-1; 
BOX$PARAMS(I).COUNT = BOX$PARAMS(I).COUNT + 1; 
IF BOX$PARAMS(I).COUNT 
= BOX$PARAMS(I).SAMPLES THEN 


T, 
BOX$PARAMS(1I).READING 
= (BOX$PARAMS(I).ACCUM 
/BOX$PARAMS(I).SAMPLES) / 38 
+ BOX$PARAMS(1I).OFFSET; 
IF T <= BOX$PARAMS(1I).SET$POINT 
~ BOX$PARAMS(I).ERROR THEN 
TURN$LAMP$ON; 
ELSE 
IF T >= BOX$PARAMS(I).SET$POINT 
+ BOX$PARAMS(I).ERROR THEN 
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116 5 TURN$LAMP$OFF; 
BOX$PARAMS(I).ACCUM, 
BOX$PARAMS(I).COUNT = 0; 


118 5 END; 

119 4 END; 

120 3 CALL RQSEND(.T$PARAM$LOCK,LOCK$MSG) ; 
121 3 END; 

122 2 END CONTROL$TASK; 

123 1 END ATOD; 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


In March of 1978, Intel announced the availability of a 
resident FORTRAN compiler for the Intellec® Micro- 
computer Development System. In November of 1978, 
Intel announced the availability of a run-time package 
to support the execution of FORTRAN-80 compiled 
programs in the RMX/80™ environment. With this sup- 
port package, user’s of Intel’s complete line of isBC™ 
Single Board Computer products can benefit from the 
full set of I/O and math capabilities provided by the 
FORTRAN-S80 language. 


This application note is intended to familiarize the 
reader with the features, benefits and usage of the 
FORTRAN-80 package and RMX/80™ Executive. The 
reader who is unfamiliar with any of these topics is 
urged to refer to the related Intel publications listed in 
the front-piece. 


Following the overview, two application examples will 
be studied. In the first example, FORTRAN code is used 
in a ‘stand-alone’ environment; i.e., without operating 
system support. The second example is a multitasking 
system managed by the RMX/80 Executive which sup- 
ports standard I/O interfaces to the RMX/80 Terminal 
Handler and Disk File System. 


Il. OVERVIEW 


Intel’s FORTRAN-80 compiler is an implementation of 
the standard FORTRAN known as ANS FORTRAN 77 
approved by the American National Standards Institute 
(ANSI) in April, 1978. The implementation is of the 
FORTRAN 77 subset, plus most of the full I/O capabil- 
ity and Intel defined extensions. For a fuller description 


of the implementation, consult the FORTRAN-80 Pro- 
gramming Manual. 


FORTRAN-S80 is a high level applications program- 
ming language with flexible I/O handling and floating- 
point math instructions. With the FORTRAN-80 lan- 
guage, the programmer can easily implement sophisti- 
cated applications involving scientific calculations, 
process and instrument control, test and measurement, 
and a host of other applications requiring the power 
and flexibility the FORTRAN-80 language provides. 


With the addition of the iSsBC 801 FORTRAN-80 
RUN-TIME PACKAGE for RMX/80 SYSTEMS, the 
user who wishes to implement his application using 
Intel’s Single Board Computers and the RMX/80 Real- 
Time Multitasking Executive can take full advantage of 
the FORTRAN-80 I/O and math capabilities. The pack- 
age allows the user to accelerate the run-time execution 
of FORTRAN-80 coded mathematical formulae through 
special interfaces to the optional iSBC 310™ High 
Speed Mathematics Unit. All disk and terminal I/O is 
interfaced directly to the RMX/80 Disk File System and 
either the full or the minimal Terminal Handler. The 
libraries that comprise the iSBC package are construc- 
ted in a modular fashion, allowing the user to configure 
systems with as much or as little of the support libraries 
as needed for a given application. 


In order to effectively utilize the hardware and software 
products now available, it is important to design the ap- 
plication system from the top down. This implies that 
we need to think of an application in very general terms 
and then successively introduce more detail until we 
have program code as our final step. At each stage of 
the definition, we have to make decisions about the us- 
age and configuration of various products. 


NO 


FORTRAN PLIM ASM FORTRAN 
80 80 80 80 


RMX/80T™ 
APPLICATION 
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YES 


PLIM ASM 


The decision-making process that concerns itself with 
software can be shown as a tree (Figure 1). The first 
decision that must be made is whether or not the 
RMX/80 Real-Time Multitasking Executive should be 
utilized. In general, this package will prove extremely 
useful if the application to be designed must respond to 
multiple asynchronous events, or contains multiple, 
semi-independent processes that could be executed in 
parallel, or has need of standard vendor supplied device 
drivers. If the application is very small and simple, 
handles few or no interrupts, has no need for parallel 
execution of multiple processes, and the designer is 
willing to supply his own I/O device drivers, the pro- 
gram may be able to execute without the support of an 
operating system. 


Whether the RMX/80 package is used or not, the svstem 
designer must now choose in which language or 
languages the programs should be coded. Each of the 
three languages shown is optimized for different pur- 
poses. The PL/M-80 language is well suited for svstems 
programming. The ASM-80 language is best suited for 
applications requiring direct control of the computer 
(e.g., the registers and memory). The FORTRAN-80 
language is highly desirable for those applications 
requiring mathematical calculations and formatted 


NON-RMX/80TM 
FORTRAN-80 


Te) 
SUPPORT 


INTERNAL 
BUFFER 
FORMATTING 


USER HIGH- 
LEVEL DRIVERS 


I/O. In many cases, the optimal solution will use a mix 
of two or even all three of these languages. 


II. USING FORTRAN-.-80 


I/O Capabilities 


After the decision has been made to use the FORTRAN- 
80 language for an application, various types of I/O 
support are available to the user (see Figure 2). If the 
program code is to run without any support from an 
operating system, the user must supply drivers for any 
devices he wishes to include in his system. 


When designing an RMX/80 system, the iSBC 801 pack- 
age supplies the standard interface to the disk and 
terminal while the user may support additional devices 
in the same manner as the “‘stand alone’ program 
would. The following sections expand on the topic of 
FORTRAN-S80 I/O support. 


Port I/O 


The simplest and most direct method of performing I/O 
in the FORTRAN-80 language uses two pre-defined sub- 
routines, INPUT and OUTPUT. The example below il- 
lustrates the use of these subroutines to input bytes from 
and output bytes to any of the 8080A/8085A I/O ports. 


RMX/80T™™ 
FORTRAN-80 


vO 
SUPPORT 


NON 
STANDARD 
DEVICES 


RMX/80T™™ 
TERMINAL 
HANDLER 


RMX-80T™ 
DISK FILE 
SYSTEM 


PORT 1/0 


INTERNAL 
BUFFERS 


USER HIGH. 
LEVEL DRIVERS 


Figure 2. The I/O Support Decision 
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INTEGER* 1 IVAL 


C 
C -- PROGRAM THE 8255 PARALLEL I/O CHIP 
C-- PORT # = EB; VALUE = 94 


C 
CALL OUTPUT (#0EBH, # 94H) 
e 
e 
e 
C 


C-- INPUT 8 BITS FROM PORT A INTO IVAL 
C-- PORT # = E8; VALUE INPUT TOIVAL 
C 

CALL INPUT (#0E8H,IVAL) 


Port I/O is extremely useful in many applications. How- 
ever, this method requires the programmer to directly 
handle each and every byte. Also, it does not utilize the 
power of the FORTRAN-80 formatting routines. 


Internal Buffer Formatting 


One method of overcoming the shortcomings of Port 
I/O is to use character strings as “‘virtual devices.”” This 
is accomplished by specifying a character string as the 
unit number in a READ or WRITE statement. External 
routines can be used to fill the character strings with 
input for the READ statement and to output buffers that 
have been formatted by the WRITE statement. The ex- 
ample below shows the use of this method. 


SUBROUTINE EXAMPL 
CHARACTER*80 BUFFER 


e 
e 
e 
C 
C -- CALL DEVICE DRIVER TO GET BUFFER OF 
C -- CHARACTERS 
C 
CALL BUFIN (BUFFER) 
C 
C -- NOW READ FROM BUFFER INTO VARIABLES 
C -- UNDER FORMAT CONTROL 
C 
READ (BUFFER, 100) X, Y, Z 
100 FORMAT (F10.3, F12.4, F13.5) 


e 
¢ PROCESS DATA STORED IN VARIABLES 
° X,Y,Z 
e 
C 
C-- WRITE RESULTS TO BUFFER 
C 


WRITE (BUFFER, 200) A, B, C,D 
200 FORMAT (4F 12.3) 
C 
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C -- CALL DEVICE DRIVER TO OUTPUT BUFFER 
C 
CALL BUFOUT (BUFFER) 


User Provided High-Level Drivers 


If an application requires only simple input (READ) and 
output (WRITE) capabilities, the previous method 
would probably be sufficient. If, however, the device(s) 
in the-svstem are more complex, it may be necessarv to 
perform other I/O operations. One wav of doing this 
would be to write subroutines for each operation. A 
much nicer solution is to use the FORTRAN-80 I/O in- 
structions (OPEN, CLOSE, READ, WRITE, PRINT, 
BACKSPACE, REWIND, and ENDFILE) to interface 
to user-written routines which implement these instruc- 
tions for the special device. 


This is possible because, for each open file in the system, 
the FORTRAN-80 I/O system keeps a table connecting 
the unit number with the addresses of the routines that 
handle all operations on that unit. The I/O svstem 
allows the user to substitute his own device drivers into 
this table. To do this, the svstem designer codes a 
routine and labels it FQOLVL. This routine is then 
made known to the I/O system (i.e., declared PUBLIC). 
Whenever a file is first accessed (i.e., OPENED), the I/O 
svstem calls FOOLVL with a set of parameters, one of 
which is the file name referenced in the OPEN state- 
ment. The designer, in his code for FOOLVL, scans the 
file name to decide if this is one of the files for which he 
wishes to supply drivers. If so, he passes back a table of 
the addresses of the routines that will take care of the 
eight primitive file I/O capabilities (refer to the example 
following this paragraph and to the FORTRAN-80 
Compiler Operators Manual). 


FQOLVL: PROCEDURE(fileSptr,buf$ptr) BYTE PUBLIC; 


/* table of entry point addresses for driver routines */ 


DECLARE table (8) ADDRESS DATA( 


-openShdlr, /* address of OPEN routine */ 
-closeShdlr, /* address of CLOSE routine */ 
-readShdlr, /* address of READ routine */ 
ewriteShdlr, /* address of WRITE routine */ 
.backS$hdlr, /7* address of BACKSPACE routine */ 
emv2recShdlr, /* address of MV2REC routine */ 
.rewind$hdlr, /* address of REWIND routine */ 


»makeSeof$hdlr /* address of END OF FILE routine */ 


3 


DECLARE (returned$status,index) BYTE; 
DECLARE (file$ptr,buf$ptr) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE buf BASED bufSptr (1) BYTE; 
DECLARE file$name BASED fileSptr (1) BYTE; 
DECLARE analogSin (*) BYTE DATA(':AI:'); 


/* set flag initially =FFH */ 
returnedSstatus=OFFH; 
/* if any character of fileSname does not compare set flag=@ */ 
DO index=@ TO 3; 
IF filename(index) <> analogSin(index) THEN 
returnedSstatus29@; 
END; 
/* 1£ flag=FFH pass back the addresses of the drivers */ 
IF returnedSstatus=@FFH THEN 
CALL move(size(table),.table,buf$ptr); 


RETURN returnedSstatus; 
END; /* of FQOLVL */ 


RMX/80™ Support 


When using the RMX/80 Executive, the iSBC 801 
FORTRAN-80 RUN-TIME PACKAGE for RMX/80 
SYSTEMS can be used to provide a direct interface to 
standard RMX/80 high level drivers, the Disk File 
System and the Terminal Handler. With the RMX/80 
Executive, users can code multiple, concurrently 
executing programs that perform formatted I/O to disk 
files and the console, as shown in the following 
example: 


C 

C -- OPEN disk file 

C 
OPEN (8,FILE = *:D0:TSTDTA.FIL’,ACCESS = 
‘“SEQUENTIAL’) 

C 

C -- perform tests 

C 

C 


C -- WRITE results to file for archival storage 
C 
WRITE(8,100) (RESULT (I),I = 1,10) 
100 FORMAT(10F 12.3) 
C 
C -- PRINT completion message on console 
C 
PRINT 200 
200 FORMAT (‘TESTS COMPLETE’) 


If it is necessary for a FORTRAN program in the 
RMX/80 system to perform I/O to a device not handled 
by one of the high level drivers, any of the methods pre- 
viously described can be utilized to augment the I/O 
system. 


FORTRAN-80 Math Capabilities 


The FORTRAN-80 language supports four data types 
labelled INTEGER, REAL, LOGICAL, and CHARAC- 
TER. Also supported are various operators which can 
manipulate objects of various types. Both INTEGER 
(fixed point) and REAL (floating-point) objects can be 
manipulated by the add (+), subtract (—), multiply (*), 
divide(/), and exponentiation (**) operators. In addition, 
Integers can be operated on by the Boolean operators 
(e.g., -AND.,.OR.). In this case, the operations are per- 
formed bit-wise on the operands. 


All floating-point arithmetic operations are performed 
with algorithms that adhere to the Intel Floating-Point 
Standard! which allows for seven decimal digits of pre- 
cision. Whenever math operations are used, the user 


can make the decision to use a software package to 
implement the floating point support or to accelerate the 
execution of these operations (by as much as a factor of 
five or six) by installing an iSBC 310 High-Speed Mathe- 
matics Unit and linking in special FORTRAN-310 
drivers. In either case, due to the adherence to the 
standard, the results of all calculations will be identical. 
In addition, the libraries have been designed to allow the 
switch to be made from software routines to a faster hard- 
ware solution with no code changes. 


Above and beyond the basic mathematical operators in 
FORTRAN-80, a large number of intrinsic functions 
are available. These functions provide services like type 
conversion, remaindering, and logarithmic and trigo- 
nometric calculation. Since the calculations involved 
in performing these high-level functions require the 
mathematical operators, they too can be accelerated by 
the inclusion of the iSBC 310 board and its associated 
drivers. 


Error Handling 


The math processing system also provides flexible error 
handling. The user can choose to use either an Intel- 
supplied error handler or one of his own design. The 
capability also exists to change the active error handler 
dynamically in cases where different routines require 
different handlers. The default error handlers are named 
FOFERH. One exists in each of the arithmetic libraries 
(Figure 3). This error handler will attempt to recover 
from an error by taking the most reasonable action (e. g., 
underflow error returns result = 0). If code is being run 
‘‘stand-alone’”” or under the RMX/80 executive the 
handlers in the math libraries should be used or the user 
should supply his own. Appendix B of the /SIS-IJ FOR- 
TRAN-80 Compiler Operator’s Manual contains all of 
the information necessary to implement a custom error 
handler or to use the default routines. 


FPSOFT.LIB_ - Software package for “‘stand-alone”’ 
and ISIS-II systems 
FPHARD.LIB - iSBC 310 drivers for same 
*FPSFTX.LIB = - Software package for RMX/80 systems 
*FPHRDX.LIB -iSBC 310 drivers for iSBC 80/20, 


*FPHX10.LIB 
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80/20-4 and 80/30 boards 

- iSBC 310 drivers for iSBC 80/10 and 
80/10A boards 

- Library of routines implementing 
intrinsic functions 


*Available in iSBC 801 FORTRAN-80 RUN-TIME 
PACKAGE for RMX/80 Systems. 


Figure 3. Available Math Libraries 


FPEF.LIB 


1 Palmer. John F.. “The Intel Standard for Floating-Point Arithmetic.” Proceedings of the 
First International Computer Software and Applications Conference (Chicago: IEEE Com- 
puter Society), November, 1977, pp 107-112. 


IV. APPLICATION EXAMPLE 
An Automated Test Stand 


This example shows the steps taken to design and imple- 
ment an automated test stand. The hardware system 
must interface to a test fixture upon which test items can 
be mounted. Operator inputs and test outputs involve a 
300-baud hard copy terminal. The software to be devel- 
oped must allow an operator to invoke a variety of tests 
from the console and to receive some printed perfor- 
mance record for the object under test. In addition, the 
software must allow for tests to be added and deleted 
often, and each test must be allowed to obtain anv 
number of parameters from the command line tail. 


After examining the problem definition and the decision 
making diagram presented earlier, it was decided that 
this application could be implemented with a simple 
sequential program. 


Since formatted I/O and mathematical calculations 
are involved, the FORTRAN-80 language is well suited 
to be the main programming language. Also, some 
ASM-80 routines will come in handy for communicating 
with the console. 


An analysis of the I/O to be performed breaks down into 
two distinct types. Various inputs to and outputs from the 
text fixture will be 8-bit parallel transfers. These will 
likely go through the 8255A ports on the Single Board 
Computer. Port I/O will be used to handle this function. 
Interface with the operator requires READ’S AND 
WRITE’s to the console device. The simplest way of per- 
forming this function is to use character strings as the 
target of READ and WRITE operations and coding small 
ASM-80 routines to transfer these buffers from/to the 
console. 


A diagram of the test stand is shown in Figure 4. The 
computer hardware necessary to solve this application 
includes a Single Board Computer (the iSBC 80/20 
board), a PROM memory module and an analog I/O 
board. Digital I/O with the test fixture is handled by the 
8255A ports on the Single Board Computer. The analog 
inputs on the test fixture come from the two D/A conver- 
ter channels on the iSBC 732 board. 


The software solution utilizes a very rudimentary com- 
mand line interpreter. The mainline routine gets a line 
of input and finds the first non-blank character. If this 
character is an alphabetic character, it is used in a 
computed GOTO statement to transfer control to one 
of a possible 26 entry points. Tests may be added by 
choosing a keyletter and inserting a label in the GOTO 
statement to transfer control to the new test routine. The 
command input line and the index in the line are stored 
in a common block so that any test routine can continue 
scanning the line for parameters or can reset the index 
and find out what keyletter caused its invocation. The 
flow of the software is illustrated in Figure 5. 


For the purpose of explanation, routines are shown to 
implement a ‘“‘calculator mode” which allows the opera- 
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tor to perform arithmetic from the console, and a logic 
transition tester which determines whether the object on 
the test fixture changes state at the proper voltages. 


L 


COMPUTER 


SYSTEM 


TEST 
FIXTURE 


Figure 4. Test Stand Diagram 


Code Description 


The following sections describe the program code for 
this application example. Fold-out code listings are con- 
tained in Appendix A. The circled reference letters in 
the text refer to the corresponding letters in the listings. 


The DRIVRS Module 


The module DRIVRS contains three primary routines. 
START (A) is located at 0 so that it is executed upon 
power up. This routine is responsible for programming 
the on-board hardware (8255A, 8251, 8253), setting up 
the system stack, and calling the FORTRAN routine 
labeled MAINLN. 


The input routine BUFIN is called from 
FORTRAN routines with a character string as an argu- 
ment. Note that passing a string argument from FOR- 
TRAN results in the address and length of the string 
being sent as parameters. The string is filled with char- 
acters input from the console until a carriage return is 
encountered. A simple line-editing scheme is imple- 
mented allowing character deletion (RUBOUT), line de- 
letion (CONTROL-X), and echoing of the current buffer 
contents (CONTROL-R). Attempted entry of characters 
beyond the end of the string and RUBOUTS past the be- 
ginning cause the audible bell to sound. 


The output routine, BUFOUT ©) , also takes a char- 
acter string as an argument. The entire contents of the 
string are sent to the console unless a carriage return is 
encountered in the string. If a carriage return is the ter- 
minator, a line feed is output as well. If a CONTROL-S 
is entered at the console while output is in progress, 


output is suspended until a CONTROL-Q is typed. 


a AES 


© 


INITIALIZE 
OUTPUT 
BANNER 


GET FIRST 
NON-BLANK 
CHARACTER 


ALPHABETIC 
CHARACTER ERROR 
? 


MESSAGE 


GOTO 
PROPER 
ROUTINE 


Figure 5. Flow Diagram 


The MAINLN Module 


The module MAINLN (D) contains the mainline rou- 
tine that implements the command line interpreter. The 
statement IMPLICIT LOGICAL A-Z will cause most 
usages of undeclared variables to be reported as illegal 
mixed mode; the intent in writing these programs was 
to declare all variables, which is generally considered 
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good programming practice, even though Fortran 
makes default assumptions about undeclared variables. 


The default handler is to be used for any errors that 
may occur while performing mathematical calculations. 
Also, the routines that perform the calculations must be 
initialized. Both of these operations are performed by 
the call to FOFSET (E) . The call takes two arguments. 
The first argument is a two byte field specifying which 
error handler is to be used. If the low order bit of the 
high order byte is a one (e.g., 100 hexadecimal), the 
math routines will call a user error handler whose 
address is given as the second parameter. If the low 
order bit is zero (as is the case in this example), the 
routines will use the default handler and ignore the 
second argument. 


A banner is output to the console by the sequence at 

where a formatted WRITE is performed on an 
internal buffer (IMAGE) and then the external driver 
BUFOUT is called to output the buffer to the console. 
The variable CARRET is used to insert a carriage 
return into the string to be output. In order to allow in- 
dividual characters in the character string to be accessed, 
the EQUIVALENCE statement is used to cause 
LINBUF and IMAGE to occupy the same memory 
space. The variable INDEX is used to scan 
through the input buffer. 


A call to BUFIN (H) fetches the command line from 
the console. DBLANK is called C) to position INDEX 
to the first non-blank character. This character is con- 
verted to its integer representation, normalized to ] and 
checked to see if it is a valid alphabetic character 

If the keyletter is valid, the computed GOTO (K) 
causes execution to branch to the correct point in a 
jump table (L) . Note that A (add,) S (subtract), M 
(multiply), and D (divide) all branch to a single routine 
MATH, T (transition test) branches to a routine called 
TRANST and all other keyletters are trapped into line 
100. Any and all I/O errors cause the ERROR routine to 
be catled. 


The DBLANK Module 


The DBLANK routine ™) de-blanks the input line. If 
a carriage return is encountered, the operator is 
prompted for more input. 


The ERROR Module 


The ERROR routine (N) prints out an error message, 
with the error number, to the console. 


The MATH Module 


In many of the tests, the human operator must supply 
numeric parameters. A calculator mode is supplied for 
the simple calculations that might be needed here. This 
mode is implemented through the MATH routine 

Since any one of four keyletters could have caused this 
routine to be invoked, MATH rescans the command line 
to obtain the keyletter . Following this, two oper- 
ands are read in by calls to CONVRT ©) and the 


operation requested is performed on them. 


The CONVRT Module 


Subroutine CONVRT (R) is called from other routines 
to extract floating-point operands from the input line 
buffer. Characters are transferred into a temporary 
buffer G) until either a carriage return or a comma is 
encountered. The temporary buffer is then read under 
format control to obtain the returned value 


The TRANST Module 


The item to be tested is composed of combinatorial 
logic as shown in Figure 6. The transition test sets all 
inputs except one to a constant value. By varving the 
voltage at the remaining input, the transitions at the 
output can be checked. This test must be run while the 
+5V power to the fixture is varied through a range of 
values. This testing is performed by the TRANST 
routine. 


TESTINPUT (1) 


COMBINATIONAL 
LOGIC 


Power is supplied to the test fixture through one of the 
two D/A channels on the iSBC™ 732. Three of the input 
parameters specify the starting and stopping voltage 
values for Vcc and the increment to be added each step. 
The fourth parameter is the tolerance to be used to 
decide if the test passes or fails at each step. Once the 
test is running, the output voltage at is measured 
for inputs at Q) of 0 and 5V. The voltage input is then 
incremented from OV (using D/A channel 1) until a 
transition is sensed in the output voltage at (2) . At 
this point, the input voltage at is checked to see if 
it is within tolerance. The same process is then repeated 
with the voltage at going from +5V downward. 
After the test is complete, a formatted report is 
generated containing the ambient temperature 
(measured through a temperature sensor) and the per- 
formance record for the item under test. 


TEST OUTPUT (2) 


ALL OTHER 
INPUTS 
HELD 
CONSTANT 


LOW TO HIGH TRANSITION 


HIGH TO LOW TRANSITION 


VOLTAGE 
VOLTAGE 


TIME 


Figure 6. Transition Test 


TEST STAND VG.P 
COMMAND? 


MW She ATR yg 84 B38 


34.6578@0 * 245.43200 = 11978.8216f 
COMMAND? 


T Wish SS Seacy Os 


TRANSITION TEST TOLERANCE= 5.7% AMBIENT TEMPERATURE = 25.3€@ DEGREES C 
£66 HIGH TRANS LOW TRANS’ HIGH LOW TEST 
4.5 G6.81 3.42 4,43 @.12 PASSED 
4.7 GA.80 3.44 4.67 Z.08 PASSED 
4.9 GA.8A 3.67 4.88 6.02 PASSED 
5.1 98.80 3.71 4.93 8.82 PASSED 
5.23 OF, 80 3.73 4.98 0.41 PASSED 
5.5 07.80 3.74 4.99 G.81 PASSED 
COMMAND? 


Figure 7. Sample Output 
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An external routine (U) , ADCIN, is called to input 
samples into the variable given as the first parameter 
from the channel given as the second parameter. The 
counts from the temperature sensor exhibit a logarith- 
mic curve, so the input is linearized using the equation 
shown. The routine DACOUT takes the first para- 
meter and outputs it to the channel specified by the 
second parameter. If no transition occurs when the test 
input is run through its entire range, the item is assumed 
non-functional, a message is output, and control is re- 
turned to the console 


The ADCIN Module 


Subroutine ADCIN (x) fetches samples from the A/D 
converter on the iSBC 732 board. The channel number 
is an input parameter and the data is the returned value. 
Of special note in this routine is the use of the FORTRAN 
common block to control a memory-mapped device. 
The master CPU communicates with the iSBC 732 by 
wav of memory read and write commands instead of 
I/O commands. The primary reason for this is the fact 
that the 8080A IN and OUT instructions operate on 
only 8 bits at a time whereas SHLD and LHLD instruc- 
tions can manipulate 16 bit operands. This is 
convenient when working with 12-bit inputs from the 
A/D and 12 bit outputs to the D/A. In the code, a 
common block is created which has the same makeup as 
the memory mapped registers on the iSBC 732 board. 
The common block will be origined at the address of the 
iSBC 732 by the ISIS-IfT LOCATE program. 


The DACOUT Module 


Subroutine DACOUT (Y) makes use of the same com- 
mon block to output given values to a specified D/A 
channel. 


LINK and LOCATE 


The ISIS-I] LINK command needed to pull together the 
individual pieces of this example is shown in Figure 8. 
After compilation, the object modules of all of the pre- 
viously described routines are placed in the library 
FRTMOD.LIB by the ISIS-II Library Manager™. The 
LINK statement starts with the module DRIVRS.OBJ, 
which has one EXTERNAL reference, MAINLN. To 


satisfy this reference, MAINLN.OBJ is linked in from 
FRTMOD.LIB and its EXTERNAL references cause the 
inclusion of other modules. 


The LOCATE command shown in Figure 9 is used to 
assign absolute memory locations to the code in the 
LINKED modules. The common block labelled ADC is 
explicitly assigned to FFFOH so that it will correctly 
overlay the memory-mapped space of the iSBC 732 
board. The ORDER statement is used to tell the locator 
in what order the various segments should be placed in 
memory. 


LINK :DRIVRS. 
:FRTMOD. 
1's FEA@RUN. 
*:F8A@NIO.LIB, 
:FEGISS.LIB, 
:FPEF.LIB, 

:FPSOFT.LIB, 

:F@:PLM80.LIB & 
TO :F1:TSTND.LK@ PRINT(:F1:TSTND.LNK) MAP 


OBJ, 
LIB, 


LIB, 


Figure 8. LINK Command for Test Stand Example 


V. USING THE FORTRAN-80 RUN-TIME PACKAGE 
FOR RMX/80™ SYSTEMS 


The iSBC 801 package provides I/O interface and math 
routines for users who are coding RMX/80 applications 
in the FORTRAN-80 language. In the following sec- 
tions, an overview of the RMX/80 system will be 
presented along with a discussion of the use of the iSBC 
801 package. This overview is not intended to be ex- 
haustive. If the reader is unfamiliar with the RMX/80 
package, he should gain from this section enough un- 
derstanding to comprehend the concepts in the example 
presented. If the reader is planning on implementing an 
RMX/80 system, the RMX/80 references in the front- 
piece should be studied carefully. 


LOCATE 


>:F1:TSYTND.LK® PRINT(:F1:TSTND.LOC) MAP LINES SYMS0LS PUBLICS 6& 
ORDER(CODE DATA /LINE/ /ADC/) /ADC/ (@FFFQH) 


of 


STACKSIZE(@) CODE (9) 


Figure 9. Locate Command for Test Stand Example 
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Overview of the RMX/80™ Executive 


A large number of microcomputer applications require 
the ability to respond to events in real-time. The 
RMX/80 Executive provides the system software around 
which you can build a real-time multitasking applica- 
tion using Intel iSBC 80™ Single Board Computers. In 
addition, the RMX/80 package provides the application 
designer with various high-level drivers (such as a 
terminal handler and a disk file system) which make it 
easier to develop sophisticated applications software. 


The RMX/80™ Model 


At this time, it is appropriate to discuss the RMX‘80 
model, or in other words, the general concepts upon 
which the RMX/80 Executive is built. Real-time 
systems, such as the RMX/80 system, provide the cap- 
ability to control and respond to events occurring asvn- 
chronously in the physical world. To handle these 
events, the application is broken up into smaller semi- 
independent pieces, and each of these pieces is brought 
into action to handle the event for which it is intended. 
Each of these independent program units is a task. The 
RMX/80 Executive manages the execution of these tasks 
in accordance with a user-designated priority scheme to 
insure that the highest-priority task in the svstem has 
control of the CPU. It is also necessary, in a system such 
as this, for these semi-independent program units (tasks) 
to communicate with each other. This communication 
may be for the purpose of synchronization, data 
passing, mutual exclusion or any other use that mav 
arise. To facilitate inter-task communication, the 
RMX/80 model incorporates the notion of messages and 
exchanges. A message is a data structure that can con- 
tain an arbitrary amount of information to be commun- 
icated from one task to another. An exchange is a ‘‘mail 
box’’ where tasks may send messages to be picked up bv 
other tasks. The primary operations (primitives) that 
accomplish message transfers in the RMX/80 system are 
RQSEND®* and RQWAIT™. Figure 10 diagramaticallv 
shows the interaction of tasks, messages, and exchanges 
and introduces the symbolism used to represent these 
RMX/80 concepts in the system design. 


Tasks 


Typically, a task will execute a section of code that per- 
forms some initialization and then enters an infinite 
loop performing some processing over and over again 
as shown in Figure 11. 


Each task in the system has a priority associated with it. 
The RMX/80 Executive uses this priority scheme to de- 
termine which ready task to run. The assignment of 
priorities to individual tasks is up to the system design- 
er, giving him the capability to tune his system by 
assuring timely execution of important functions. 
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LEGEND: 
TASK 


|_| 


EXCHANGE 


TASK SENDING MESSAGE | +O 
TASK RECEIVING MESSAGE O- | 


a 


TASK TASK 
A 8 


om 


Figure 10. Task, Message, Exchange Interaction 


SUBROUTINE TASK 1 


C 
C -- DECLARATION OF VARIABLES HERE 
C 
C 
C -- INITIALIZE VARIABLES AND I/O PORTS 
C 
CALL OUTPUT (#0E8H,0) 
FLAG = | 
INDEX = | 
COUNT = 0 
SUM = 0 
C 
C -- ENTER INFINITE LOOP 
C 
l 


CALL INPUT(#0E9H,IVAL) 


Figure 11. Task Loop 


*In order to differentiate RMX.80 procedures and data structures from the user's, the names 
of svstem objects are always preceded by RQ. 


Each RMX/80 task also has its own stack, and there is 
no system stack. Whenever a task must give up the pro- 
cessor (e.g., must wait for the occurance of an interrupt) 
all of the information necessary to reawaken it at some 
future time without affecting the results of it’s proces- 
sing is stored on its stack. 


Exchanges 


An exchange in the RMX/80 system is a data structure 
that contains pointers to lists of tasks and messages. 
Whenever a message is sent to an exchange where there 
are no tasks waiting, it is added to the list of messages at 
that exchange until a task accepts it. Similarly, if a task 
waits at an exchange for a message and there is no mes- 
sage in the list, the task is added to the list of tasks wait- 
ing at that exchange. In both cases, the tasks and mes- 
sages are serviced on a first come, first served basis. Fig- 
ure 12 shows the possible states an exchange mav be in 
at a given time. 


Figure 12. Exchange Lists 


Messages 


A message in the RMX/80 system is a contiguous section 
of memory of an arbitrary length. Information can be 
stored in the message prior to it being sent to an 
exchange where it will be accepted by another task. 


Configuration 


The configuration module contains various tables and 
PUBLIC variables that are accessed by the system at 
start-up time. All of the necessary information on the 
tasks and exchanges to be created and the disk file 
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svstem to be utilized are contained in this section of 
code. Configuration modules can be coded in either 
PL/M or assembly language (for which there are macros 
included with the RMX/80 product.) 


Memory Usage 


In systems using disk, it is necessary to ensure that cer- 
tain buffers used by the disk controller for Direct Mem- 
ory Access (DMA) are located in memory that is acces- 
sible to the disk controller. The buffers needed are allo- 
cated in a separate module called the controller addres- 
sable memory module. In the case of the iSBC 80/10, 
80/10A, 80/20, and 80/20-4 boards, this module should 
be LOCATED before being included in the LINK state- 
ment to make sure that it does not contain any RAM on 
the CPU board itself (and, therefore, not controller- 
addressable). This restriction does not apply to iSBC 
80/30 systems, since the iSBC 80/30 board has a dual 
port bus allowing system access to on-board RAM. 


VI. APPLICATION EXAMPLE 


A Sewage Treatment Plant Control System 


In the early 1900’s, the most popular type of sewage 
treatment system was known as a Sequencing Batch 
Reactor. It provided excellent effluent quality, but as 
populations grew, the amount of control necessary to 
operate the plant became too great for human opera- 
tors, and a new type of treatment system came into use. 
This new system did not require such accurate control, 
but it also did not perform as well. With the passage of 
stricter and stricter water quality laws, and with the 
advent of low-cost, high powered microcomputer con- 
trol systems, a serious look is being taken once again at 
Sequencing Batch Reactors. 


A diagram of the treatment system and its sensors and 
actuators is shown in Figure 13. The system usually 
consists of three tanks, with each tank having individual 
influent and effluent valves, mixers and aeration equip- 
ment. 


At any given time, all influent is being routed to one 
tank. When this tank is filled, the influent is routed to 
one of the other two. The full tank is agitated and 
aerated until the bacteria in the tank digest the sewage 
to within given limits. At this time, the mixer and aer- 
ator are turned off and the contents settle. After a time, 
the supernatant fluid is drawn off leaving the layer of 
concentrated bacteria to digest the next batch. 


The computer control system necessary for controlling 
these reactors is shown in Figure 14. The system is res- 
ponsible for monitoring the various sensors and contact 
closures, maintaining archives of system status, logging 
reports upon command, activating operator alarms, 
and performing on-line control of the batch cycle. 


FLOW 
SENSOA 


ON/OFF 
VALVE 


INFLUENT 


SENSORS 


BATCH REACTOR #1 


ON/OFF 


VALVE EFFLUENT 


PNEUMATIC 
POSITIONER 


FLOW 
SENSOR 


SENSORS 


Figure 13. Sewage Treatment System and Sensors 


Software 


An analysis of the functions that need to be performed 
by the software for this control system leads to a 
decision to use the RMX/80 Executive. Timely response 
to multiple asynchronous events is the main thrust of 
this application. A breakdown of the individual func- 
tions in the system would be: 

¢ data collection — gathers inputs from the sensors and 
contact closures and stores them where other routines 
can access them. Also, converts data from analog 
counts to engineering units. 

on-line control — based on current sensor inputs 
determines whether aeration, agitation, discharge 
and fill should be on or off. 

alarm scanning — compares current status values 
with setpoints and sets operator alarms if conditions 
are out of tolerance when effluent is on. 

data logging — once every five minutes logs current 
system status into a disk file record. 

real-time clock — maintains day, month, year, and 
time of day. 

operator console handler — monitors operator con- 
sole to detect operator commands for time and set- 
point changes, report generation, alarm clearing, etc. 
report generation — upon operator command, for- 
mats either the file corresponding to yesterday’s oper- 
ation or today’s operation to the current moment. 


Each of these functions must be studied independently 
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before the decision on which language to use for each is 
made. The functions concerned with data collection, 
on-line control, and alarm scanning will be concerned 
with mathematical calculations. The functions concern- 
ed with data logging and report generation will have 
need of formatted disk and console I/O. These routines 
will thus be coded in the FORTRAN-S80 language. 


As was mentioned earlier, the PL/M-80 language is a 
systems programming language. This means that it is 
optimized to deal with the concepts embodied in a high- 
level system such as the RMX/80 system. The program 
code that implements the real-time clock and operator 
console handler will be written in the PL/M-80 
language. In addition, various PL/M-80 support routines 
will be written to be called on by one or more of the 
FORTRAN-80 routines. The purpose of these routines 
will be explained as they come up in the code descrip- 
tions following. 

Hardware 


The hardware used to implement this control system 

must perform the following functions: 

¢ inputting analog samples from the various sensors 

® outputting analog values to the pneumatic positioners 

¢ inputting digital values from the contact closures and 
operator console 

* outputting digital values to the operator console and 
alarm panel 

® storing and retrieving data from diskette files 


SENSORS 


Wy 
SE - — 


CONTACT CLOSURES 


DAC 
REPORT 
GENERATION 
PNEUMATIC 
POSITIONERS 


OPERATOR 
CONSOLE 


RELAYS 


DISK DATA STORAGE 


Figure 14. Computer Control System 


The hardware configuration chosen includes an iSBC 
80/30 Single Board Computer, an iSBC 732 Combina- 
tion Analog Input/Output Board, a combination of 
PROM and RAM memory modules, and an iSBC 201 
Diskette Controller. 


There are various types of I/O devices in this system and 
each will require different FORTRAN-80 I/O support. 
The terminal and disk devices are supported through 
the iSBC 801 run-time package and the RMX/80 high 
level drivers. Communications with the A/D and D/A 
converters is accomplished using internal buffer 
formatting in conjunction with the RMX/80 Analog 
Handlers. Finally, port I/O is used for the digital inputs 
and outputs. 


The next step in the design is to assign the system soft- 
ware functions to individual tasks in a manner that will 
allow for their parallel execution. The following tasks 
will be created to handle this application: 


¢ STSINP — status input and unit conversion 

¢ CNTROL — on-line control 

¢ SCAN and TIMERS — alarm scanning and data 
logging 

¢ TIMER and TIMUPD — real-time clock 

¢ CONSOL — operator console handler 

¢ REPORT — report generation 

Figure 15 shows the interaction of these tasks in the 

RMX/80 system. 


System Considerations 


At this point, let us consider some of the mechanisms this 
system will require to synchronize and co-ordinate the 
tasks we have created. Status and setpoint information 
will be stored in FORTRAN common blocks. This will 
allow the STSINP, CNTROL, SCAN, CONSOL, and 
TIMUPD tasks access to the STATUS information, and 
the CNTROL, SCAN, and CONSOL tasks access to the 
SETPNT information. Once per five minutes, SCAN will 
be notified through a flag byte (MINSUP) that he is to 
write the current system status to the file TODAYS.RPT. 
Upon command from the operator, REPORT will need to 
read these files to generate reports. 


Since the RMX/80 system is designed to handle asynchro- 
nous events, it is quite possible for any of the tasks to be 
pre-empted at any point in their execution (e.g., an inter- 
rupt occurs or a higher priority task becomes ready to 
run). Thus, the SCAN task may be in the process of 
reading the last byte of a four-byte REAL integer when 
STSINP pre-empts the SCAN task and writes new infor- 
mation into the STATUS common block, thus inval- 
idating the current SCAN operation. In another instance, 
REPORT may be in the process of fetching a disk record 
when SCAN attempts to write to the file. For these 
reasons, and more, it is necessary to implement some sort 
of synchronization mechanism in this system. We will 
insure that at most, one task has access to the common 
blocks and disk records by using a technique called 
mutual exclusion. In the RMX/80 system, this is accom- 
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TIMERS 


CONSOL PRTSREQ 


REPORT 


Figure 15. System Design Diagram 


plished by creating an exchange for each shared resource 
and initially sending one message to it. Any task 
requiring access to the resource first waits at the associ- 
ated exchange for the key message. If a message is at the 
exchange, the task obtains the message and continues 
running until finished and then sends the message back. 
If another task waits at the exchange while the first is pro- 
cessing, it will stop execution until the first task finishes 
and returns the message. 


Code Descriptions 


What follows is a description of the code used to imple- 
ment most of the tasks discussed. Appendix B contains 
fold-out code listings with circled reference letters. In the 
description, sections of the code will be called out using 
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circled letters that correspond to symbols in the 
appendix. 
The Semmod Module 
Two PL/M routines called LOCK and UNLOCK perform 
the mutual exclusion operation discussed earlier. There 
are three exchanges used for the purpose of exclusion: 
STSLOK, SETLOK, and DSKLOK. They govern access 
to the STATUS common block, the SETPNT common 
block and the disk file respectively. The LOCK procedure 
takes one parameter, anumber representing one of 
the three exchanges, and performs a wait at the appro- 
priate exchange. Note the use of based variables to access 
the parameter. This is necessary since FORTRAN passes 
parameters by reference (address) rather than by value. 
The UNLOCK procedure takes the same para- 
meter and sends the single key (message) back to the 
appropriate exchange. 


These routines are written in the PL/M language because 
they must deal directly with a few system concepts that 
the FORTRAN-80 language does not. In particular, the 
RQWAIT routine returns to the caller the address of the 
message received from the exchange. In either the PL/M- 
80 or ASM-80 languages this address can be used to 
access the information in the message received. 
FORTRAN-80 routines do not have the capability to use 
address values to access data outside of their own 
module. 


The STSINP Module 


The module STSINP ©) performs the function of 
updating the STATUS common block with new data 
from the sensors that has been converted to engineering 
units. STSINP initializes the FORTRAN-80 math 
routines (D) and directs them to use the default error 
handler. STSINP then calls INIT$IO (E) which initial- 
izes the message that will be used to communicate with 
the RMX/80 Analog Input Handler. The call to 
SMPLIN (F) fills the buffer with analog samples from 
the sensors, and the following DO loop right-justifies 
the 12-bit samples in the 16 bit field GC) . STSINP now 
waits for access to the STATUS block, converts the 
samples, stores them, inputs and stores the values of the 
contact closures and calls UNLOCK (H) . The function 
performed by STSINP is not a continuous function. 
Update of the status information once per second is 
sufficient. The call to WAIT Ct) delays execution for 
one second. 


LENGTH 
TYPE 


RESPONSE EXCHANGE 


STATUS 


[com | 


Figure 16. Request Message for Sequential Channel In- 
put with Single Gain 


The ANALOG$IO$MOD Module 


In the module labelled ANALOG$IO$MOD, the declar- 
ation of READ$MSG uses the predefined LITERAL 
called AI$MSG. This LITERAL is one of many in the 
RMX/80 package that can be used to attach meaningful 
symbolic names to PL/M data structures. In this instance, 
AI$MSG defines the fields of a standard analog input 
request message. Figure 16 is a diagram of the individual 
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fields of the request message. The definition and usage of 
each of these fields is described in the RMX/80 User’s 
Guide. The procedure INIT$IO is called by 
STSINP. It simply initializes the analog input request 
message and returns. Note the assignment operation in 
line 29. The RESPONSE$EXCHANGE field of the 
request message must contain the address of the exchange 
where the RMX/80 Analog Handler should send the res- 
ponse to the request (see Figure 17 for a diagram of the 
request-response mechanism). In the PL/M language, this 
address is assigned using a location reference - a variable 
name preceded by a period, which stands for the address 
of the variable. FORTRAN-80 routines lack the ability to 
refer to the address of variables. 


USER 
TASK 


_e 


ANALOG 
HANDLER 


Figure 17. Request/Response Mechanism 


The procedure SMPLIN @ fillsin a buffer, given as an 
input parameter, with analog samples from sequential 
channels on the A/D. Note the mechanism used to handle 
the passing of a FORTRAN string as a parameter. For 
every string in the parameter list, FORTRAN passes the 
starting address. of the string followed by its length in 
bytes. 
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Figure 18. Use of EQUIVALENCE Statement 


The SCAN Module 


The SCAN task is responsible for operator alarms and 
data logging. The EQUIVALENCE statements 

cause the STATUS common block to be overlaid by a 
character string, as illustrated in Figure 18. This allows 
for a compact file on disk of numerical data which can 
be broken out later for report generation. 


After initialization, SCAN waits for access to both the 
STATUS and SETPNT common blocks. Operator alarms 
need to be set only if a parameter is out of specification 
and the effluent pump is on . After performing the 
scan, the variable MINSUP is checked ©) to see if a 
report should be logged. If so, SCAN gains access to the 
disk file and writes a single record . All locks are 
now released, a one-second delay is counted out, and 
SCAN repeats the whole process. Normally, any errors 
that occur during the execution of I/O statements in the 
run-time package cause a message to be output on the 
console and the offending task to be suspended. Since this 
action is often undesirable, it is wise to handle one’s 
errors programatically ©) 


The MIN$5$MOD Module 


The module MIN$5$MOD contains two procedures. 
Both routines make use of the timed wait facility in the 
RMX/80 system. Any time a task calls RQWAIT to wait 
for a message at an exchange, an optional time limit (in 
50 msec. intervals) can be specified. This is useful if the 
designer does not wish the task to be hung up forever if 
a message is never sent to that exchange. This mechan- 
ism can also be used to implement a timed wait if an 
exchange is specified to which no one will ever send a 
message. WAIT (R) delays execution of the calling 
task for one second. TIMERS waits for five 
minutes and then sets the variable MIN5SUP to signal 
SCAN to log a disk record of current status. 


The REPORT Module 


The system console contains two buttons, one each for 
requests for printouts of today’s and yesterday’s status 
reports. Whenever one of these two buttons is pushed, the 
CONSOL task sends a message to the PRTREQ 
exchange with the TYPE field indicating which file to 
print. REPORT accepts these messages, checks the TYPE 
field (T) , and calls the FORTRAN subroutine PRINT 
with the appropriate filename as a parameter. It then 
returns the request message to its sender via the response 
exchange field and waits for another request. Figure 19 is 
an example of the report generated by this system. 


The PRINT Module 


The PRINT subroutine will read in the compressed 
records written by SCAN and use the same set of EQUIV- 
ALENCE statements to break out the numerical data so 
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that it_can be formatted for printout. If the type 
field () indicates that today’s file is being accessed, 
PRINT obtains the key to the DSKLOK exchange since 
SCAN may disturb output operations if it attempts to log 
a new record. If yesterday’s file is being accessed, the lock 
is not necessary, since no other task will be accessing this 
file. Once the lock is obtained, a record is read, the digital 
value of the contact closure status is converted to a more 
readable form (ON or OFF), and the status line is 
formatted and printed. Since the SCAN task has an 
important function (operator alarms), we do not wish to 
hold it up for long if it happens to want to log a new status 
record. For this reason, PRINT relinquishes access to the 
file after every tenth record to allow SCAN_to log its 
record and continue on. The rest of the code checks 
for end of file indications and returns when printing is 
finished. 

The INITMOD Module 


Last in order (but first in execution) is the INIT proce- 
dure. It is called from the TIMER task, which is the 
highest-priority task in the system (and thus, will be the 
first to execute after start-up). INIT’s role in life is to call 
FQ0GO (X) to initialize the FORTRAN I/O system, 
send one message to each of the lock exchanges , and 
initialize the operator alarm panel . The call to 
FQOGO isa requirement for an RMX/80 system in which 
any FORTRAN-S80 code that makes use of the iSBC 801 
package is to be executed. The cal] must be made prior to 
the execution of any FORTRAN-80 I/O or math instruc- 
tions. Also, the call to FQOGO should only be made 
once. 


TOTAL ORGANIC 
CARBON CARBON 
(MG/ML) (MG/ML) 
76.9808 34.0878 
68.0348 48.4933 


TEMP DISSOLVED 

OXYGEN 
(MG/ML) 
12.3488 
12.5488 


DATE TIME PH VOLUME 
(CU.M) 
2012.32 


1 
2 2614.08 


(C) 
25.4008 


9/19/78 8: 5: 8 
: 25.4808 


6. 
9/19/78 6:18: @ 6. 


AIR DIS MIX 


SUSPENDED PHOSPHATE INFLUENT EFFLUENT TURBID INF 
SOLIDS CONC FLOW FLOW 
(MG/ML) 
16.8987 
19.3943 


(MG/ML) 
56.9888 
61.4388 


(MG/ML) 
112.8698 
119.348 


(MG/ML) 8 
6.808 74.56 
0.008 86.43 


ON OFF ON ON 
ON OFF ON ON 


Figure 19. Sample Output 


SYSTEM GENERATION 
Configuration Module 


Now that all of the code for the individual tasks is written, 
it is time to generate the tables that give the RMX/80 
Executive the information it needs to configure all of the 
tasks and exchanges. Assembly language macros are in- 
cluded in the RMX/80 product to help make building 
the configuration module a little easier. After the 
counters have been initialized, the STD macro is invoked 
several times to define Static Task Descriptors for the 
tasks in the system. Of special note are the last two entries 

. Any task that uses the FORTRAN I/O system 
must allocate approximately 800 bytes of stack. This 
extra stack space is needed to save information on the 


current I/O operations. Also, any task performing 
floating point calculations with the software package 
needs to append an extra 18 bytes to its Task Descriptor 
as a workspace area. If the iSBC 310 drivers are used 
this need be only 13 bytes long. This last field is de- 
fined by passing a value of 13 or 18 to the optional 
parameter, TDXTRA, in the STD macro. The routines in 
the FORTRAN-80 Run-Time Package require one ex- 
change, FQOLOK, which is allocated using the XCH 
macro , and added to the Initial Exchange Table 
by the PUBXCH macro és 


Controller Addressable Memory Module 


The CAMMOD module () allocates the blocks of 
memory needed by the RMX/80 Disk File System. 
Specific details on the contents of this module can be 
found in the RMX/80 User’s Guide. 


LINK 


Figure 20 shows the ISIS-II LINK command used to bind 
all of the individual modules together with the RMX/80 
libraries needed to implement this application. The 
FORTRAN-S80 I/O interface routines are found in the 
library F8ORMX.LIB which is part of the iSBC 801 pack- 
age. the library FPSFTX.LIB contains the software 
floating point package. If it is desired to accelerate the 
execution of the mathematical operations in this system, 
the iSBC 310 board can be included and the librarv 
changed to FPHRDX.LIB for iSBC 80/20, 80/20-4, and 
80/30 systems or FPHX10.LIB for iSBC 80/10 and 
80/10A systems. 


The RMX/80 extensions included are the Disk File Sys- 
tem, the Analog Handlers, and the Minimal Terminal 
Handler. 


LOCATE 


After the Link has been finished, the command shown in 
Figure 2 1 is used to invoke the ISIS-II LOCATE program. 
The ORDER statement sets the proper order for all of the 


LOCATE 


different segments and common blocks. The common 
blocks themselves are allocated as fixed blocks of 
memory to make possible their shared usage by PL/M 
routines using the AT attribute. This mechanism is 
discussed in greater detail in AP-44, ‘““How to use 
FORTRAN With Other Intel Languages’’. 


VII. SUMMARY 


The purpose of this application note has been to describe 
the design process used to decide what operating system 
support to use, what language to code programs in, what 
hardware to use and what type of I/O to use to solve a 
given application problem. The specific application ex- 
amples presented have keyed on the use of the 
FORTRAN-S80 language. 


The lesson that has been learned is that proper design 
techniques result in the use of the right tool for every job. 
With a complete set of programming languages, each 
optimized for a specific use, a powerful real-time 
executive, and a complete line of flexible hardware 
products, complicated applications become easy to 
solve. 


:F?:RMX&83@.LIB(START), & 
:X2CFG.OBJ, & 
:RPTMOD.OBJ, 
:FRTMOD.LIB, 
: INITMD.OBJ, 
:F@:F8YRUN.LIB, 
: FE SFEARMX.LIB, 
:FPEF.LIB, & 
:FPSFTX.LIB, & 

:SYSTEM.LIB, & 
:DFEDIR.LIB(DIRECTORY, DELETE, RENAME,SEEK), & 
:DIO83@.LIB, & 

:F@:DFSUNR.LIB, 
:CAM.OBJ, & 
: PLMMOD.LIB, 
sAITHDLR.LIB, 
: AOHDLR.LIB, 
:MTI83@.LIB, 
:MTO820.LIB, 
:RMX@30.LIB, 
: UNRSLV.LI 


B 
> PLM8E.LIB TO :F1:SEWAGE.LK@ PRINT(:F1:SEWAGE.LNK) MAP 


Figure 20. LINK Command for Sewage Treatment Example 


:F1:;SEWAGE.LK@ PRINT(:F1:SEWAGE.LOC) MAP & 


CODE(@) STACKSIZE(@) LINES SYMBOLS PUBLICS & 
ORDER(CODE DATA /LSTREC/ /STATUS/ /SETPNT/ /MIN5/) /STATUS/(FFASH) & 


/SETPNT/ (FFDEH) 


/MINS/(FFEEH) /LSTREC/(FFA2H) 


Figure 21. LOCATE Command for Sewage Treatment Example 
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APPENDIX A 
CODE LISTINGS 
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ASM8@ 


:F1:DRIVRS.M@9 DEBUG PAGEWIDTH(78) PRINT(:F5:DRIVRS.LST) 


ISIS-II 8688/8885 MACRO 


Loc 


886D 
BORA 
901B 
9618 
O87F 
60e8 
08613 
6611 
9607 
8812 
@@ED 
68EC 
0001 
8882 
8846 
OO4E 
0827 
6OB6 
6692 
OBDE 
6ODF 
8dEB 
8680 
O8EO 


Loc 


oes8e 


2AB2 


8°88 
0003 
8004 
0686 
oene 
GO0A 
er BC 
COPE 
8018 
8A12 
0014 


OBJ 


OBJ 


317F0@ D 
AF 
D3ED 
D3ED 
D3ED 
D3ED 
3E40 
D3ED 
3E4E 
D3ED 
3E27 


SEQ 


OD~AIKNMN hBWN 


ASSEMBLER, V2.0 DRIVRS PAGE 1 


NAME 


o Me Me Me Me De Be Be Te Me Be WH Be Te We Be Te De Me TE TO Te Be 


e 


SOURCE STATEMENT 


DRIVRS 


FEFEEEEE EEE FEE EE EEE EFEE EEE EEE EE TEETH EET HE TE tet ett ttt 


CONSOLE I/O ROUTINES FOR FORTRAN-iSBC SYSTEM. 
START INITIALIZES THE HARDWARE AND CALLS THE 
FORTRAN ROUTINE MAINLN. BUFOUT ACCEPTS TWO 
PARAMETERS FROM THE CALLING FORTRAN ROUTINE 
(ACTUALLY ONE FROM THE ROUTINE SINCE PASSING 
A STRING ARGUMENT FROM FORTRAN RESULTS 

IN THE ADDRESS AND LENGTH OF THE STRING BEING 
SENT) AND OUTPUTS THE STRING TO THE USART 

ON THE 8@@/20. BUFIN TAKES THE SAME TWO 
ARGUMENTS AND FILLS IN THE BUFFER WITH 
CHARACTERS UNTIL <CR> IS ENCOUNTERED. LINE 
EDITING IS PROVIDED TO THE EXTENT THAT 

RUBOUT DELETES A CHARACTER AND ECHCES IT, 
CONTROL-X DELETES THE BUFFER AND STARTS OVER, 
AND CONTROL-R PRINTS THE BUFFER CONTENTS. 
BUFOUT CALLS THE ROUTINE CHKIO TO DETERMINE 
IF A CNTL-S HAS BEEN ENTERED TO CAUSE A PAUSE 
IN THE OUTPUT. IF ENCOUNTERED THE ROUTINE 
WAITS UNTIL A MATCHING CNTL-Q IS ENTERED. 


EEFEFELEEE EEF EEE FEET FEEEE EE EEE EE FETE FEES EE EEE HEHE Et ett 


FRTSTK: 


e 


. 
‘ 


e 
BUFPTR: 


EQU @DH ;ASCII CODE FOR CARRIAGE RET. 
EQU @AH ;ASCII CODE FOR LINE FEED 
EQU 1BH ;ASCII CODE FOR ESCAPE 

EQU 18H ;ASCII CODE FOR CONTROL-X 

EQU O7FH sASCII CODE FOR RUBOUT 

EQU (8H ;ASCII CODE FOR BACKSPACE 

EQU 13H ;ASCII CODE FOR CONTROL-S 

EQU 11H ;ASCII CODE FOR CONTROL-Q 

EQU 87H ;ASCII CODE FOR BELL 

EQU 12H ;ASCII CODE FOR CONTROL-R 

EQU @EDH ;USART COMMAND/STATUS PORT ADD 
EQU @ECH ;USART DATA PORT ADDRESS 

EQU 01H ;MASK FOR TRANSMITTER READY 
EQU 02H ;MASK FOR RECEIVER READY 

EQU 40H ; USART RESET COMMAND 

EQu 4EH ;USART MODE WORD 

EQU 27H ;USART COMMAND WORD 

EQU @B6H ;BAUD RATE CNTR COMMAND WORD 
EQU 92H *;8255 COMMAND WORD 

EQU @DEH ;BAUD RATE CNTR PORT ADDRESS 
EQU @DFH ;TIMER CONTROL PORT ADDRESS 
EQU SE BH 38255 COMMAND PORT ADDRESS 
EQU 128 ;STACK SIZE 

EQU 224 ;BAUD RATE FACTOR(COUNT VALUE) 


ALLOCATE STACK 


SOURCE STATEMENT 


DSEG 
DS STKS1IZ 


LOCAL DATA STORAGE 


DS 2 ;BUFFER POINTER STORAGE 
CSEG 


START--STARTUP ROUTINE PROGRAMS THE USART 
AND TIMER THEN CALLS THE FORTRAN 


ROUTINE. IF THE FORTRAN ROUTINE 
RETURNS START SIMPLY STARTS OVER. 


EXTRN MAINLN 


LXI SP,FRTSTK+STKSIZ-1 ;SET STACK POINTER 
XRA A ;ZERO ACCUMULATOR 

OUT CSTS ;BRING USART TO KNOWN STATE 
OUT CSTS ;BY SENDING FOUR NULLS 

OUT CSTS ; 

OUT CSTS ; 

MVI A,RESET ;RESET USART 

OUT CSTS ; 

MVI A,USMODE ;SEND USART MODE WORD 

OUT CSTS ; 

MVI A,USCMND ;SEND USART COMMAND 
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0016 
0018 
OB1A 
AA1C 
O81E 
1020) 
AB22 
8424 
AA26 
6428 
OC 2B 


BO2E 
CO2F 
O22 
#031 
BA32 
6833 
0836 


0938 


0039 
88 3C 
O83E 
004) 


Loc 
844 


0047 
9849 
884C 
OO4E 
6051 
8852 
8655 
2057 
O@5A 
685B 
8@5D 
0068 


4763 
0064 
2067 
2068 
8€69 
OB6A 
826C 
@06D 
2078 
0071 
88672 
0873 
6074 


8875 
6076 
2077 
0¢78 
0879 
887C 
887D 
6280 
0882 
6883 
8886 
0087 
e886 
o#89 
@O8A 
8e8D 
OO88E 
OO8F 


8896 


D3ED 
3EB6 
D3DF 
3EEEe 
D3DE 
3E@A 
D3DE 
3E92 
D3EB 
CDE@Aee 
C3402 


E5 

F5 

c5 

62 

69 
228020 
1608 


D5 


CDE200 
FE7F 

C24708 
CD9OAFA 


OBJ 
C33908 


FE18 
CAA200 
FE12 
CAF9OO 
1D 
C26300 
FEOD 
CA63080 


ES 

F5 

68 

69 
CDCD68 
4E 

CDB 469 
3E@D 


15 


E 
Cc 


oR? i ©?) a 


ana 


SEQ 


108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
128 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
138 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
148 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
158 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
168 
161 
162 


OUT 
MVI 
OUT 


MVI 
OUT 
MVI 


OUT 
MVI 
OUT 
CALL 
JMP 


me te Me 


PUBLIC 
BUFIN: 

PUSH 
PUSH 
PUSH 
MOV 
MOV 
SHLD 
MVI 


PUSH 
GETCHR: 
CALL 
CPI 
JNZ 
CALL 


BUFBS: 


JMP 


BUF 1@: 


me Me we 


BUFOUT: PUSH 
PUSH 
MOV 
MOV 
OUTCHR: CALL 


EXITLP: POP 
POP 
RET 


CJ we se we 
io 
3 
Q 
x 
a 


csTSs ; 
A,TIMCMD ;SEND COMMAND WORD 

TIMCP ; 

A,LOW(BDFCTR) ;SEND LOW ORDER BYTE 
CNTR2  ;OF COUNTER VALUE 
A,HIGH(BDFCTR) ;SEND HIGH BYTE OF 
CNTR2  ;COUNTER VALUE 

A,CMD55 ;8255 COMMAND WORD 

PR8255 ;PROGRAM 8255 

MAINLN ;CALL FORTRAN ROUTINE 

START  ;IF ROUTINE RETURNS START OVER 


BUFIN--FILLS BUFFER WITH INPUT FROM TERMINAL 


BUFIN 

H ;SAVE HL PAIR 

PSW ;SAVE PSW 

B ;SAVE BC 

H,B ;GET BUFFER POINTER TO HL 

L,C : 

BUFPTR ;SAVE IT 

D,@ ;ZERO TO # CHARACTERS COUNTER 
;NOTE: STRING LENGTH <#255 

D 7;SAVE COUNTERS 

cI ;GET CHARACTER 


RUBOUT ;RUBOUT? 
BUF@5 7;NO, CONTINUE 
DLTCHR ;YES,DELETE LAST CHARACTER 


SOURCE STATEMENT 


GETCHR ;GET NEW ONE 


CNTLX 7 CONTROL-X? 

DLTLIN ;YES,DELETE BUFFER 
CNTLR ; CONTROL-R? 

PRTBUF ;YES,PRINT BUFFER 


E ;DECREMENT SPACE LEFT COUNTER 
BUF1@ ;CONTINUE IF COUNTER > @ 
CR ;IF THIS END OF LINE ALL IS OK 
BUF 16 
E ;BRING COUNTER BACK ONE 
C,BELL ;NOT OK, ECHO BELL 
ECHO : 
GETCHR ;GET NEW CHARACTER 
C,A ;MOVE CHARACTER TO C 
ECHO ;AND ECHO IT 
M,C ;STORE IT IN BUFFER 
H ; INCREMENT BUFFER POINTER 
D ; INCREMENT # OF CHARS COUNTER 
A,CR :IS IT A NEWLINE CHARACTER 
c ; 
GETCHR ;NO,CONTINUE FILLING 
D 7; YES, RETURN 
B ; 
PSW . 
| ; 
; RETURN 


BUFOUT ENTRY POINT 


(PuBLIC BUFOUT 


H ;SAVE HL REGISTER PAIR 

PSW :SAVE PSW 

H,B ;GET STRING POINTER INTO HL 
L,C 7 

CHKIO ;CHECK FOR PAUSE(CNTL-S) 
C,M ;GET CHARACTER 

ECHO z;OUTPUT TO TERMINAL 

A,CR 3;IS IT A <CR>? 

Cc ; 

EXITLP ;YES,EXIT 

H ; INCREMENT POINTER 

D ;DECREMENT STRING COUNT 

A,D ;GET HI BYTE 

E ;AND WITH LO BYTE 

OUTCHR ;IF STRING COUNT <> @ CONTINUE 
PSW RESTORE PSW 

H ;RESTORE HL 


;ALL THROUGH 


DLTCHR--DELETES LAST CHAR ENTERED INTO BUFFER 


D ;DECREMENT # OF CHARS COUNTER 


Loc 


8691 
0894 
8095 
8897 
889A 


@69B 
869C 
@89D 
GO9E 
O@Al 


OBA2 
60A4 
68A7 
88A9 
OBAC 
OBAF 
86Be 
66B1 


8OB4 
80B5 
60B7 
8eB8 
60BB 


@éBD 
88CO 
68C2 
98C3 
88C6 
g9C8 


@6CcB 


eecc 


@e8CD 
@eCF 
68D1 
@@D2 
@8D4 
@8D6 
89D8 
88D9 
geDC 
@ODE 
GOE] 


LOC 


CRE2 
O0E4 
AGE6 
OOE9 
?GEB 
AGED 


fF OEE 
GOF? 
OOF 2 
@OFS 
GOF6 
@OF8 


CAF9 
OAFB 
OFFE 


OBJ 


F29B86 c 
14 

@E87 

CDB 468 c 


BE23 
CDB4860 c 
GEOD 
CDB400 c 
2A8066 D 
Di 

DS 

C33908 Cc 


DBED 

E682 

c8 

DBEC 

E67F 

FE13 

Ce 

CDE206 c 
FE)1 
C2D98@ c 
c9 


OBJ 


DBED 

E6@Al 
CAEER@ Cc 
79 

D3EC 

cg 


SEQ 


163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
17@ 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
188 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
184 
187 
188 
189 
19A 
19] 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
262 
283 
264 
285 
206 
2@7 
268 
289 
218 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 


SEQ 


218 
219 
228 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
24@ 
241 
242 


DLTC16: 


e 
c 
° 
s 
° 


é‘ 
DLTLIN: 


Ca me we we 


ECH@S5: 


ECH1@: 


Cy) m2 we 


HKIO: 


WAIT4Q: 


OC) re we we 
— 
° 


. 
‘ 


s 
PRTBUF: 


SOURCE STATEMENT 


JP 
INR 
MVI 
CALL 
RET 


INR 
DCX 
MOV 
CALL 
RET 


DLTLIN--DELETES 


MVI 
CALL 
MVI 
CALL 
LHLD 
POP 
PUSH 
JMP 


DLTC1@ 
D 
C,BELL 
ECHO 


c,'#' 
ECHO 

C,CR 
ECHO 

BUFPTR 

D 

D 

GETCHR 


; IF >=@ CONTINUE 
;RUBOUT PAST START OF BUFFER 
; INCREMENT COUNT,ECHO A BELL 


;AND RETURN 

7; INC. SPACE LEFT INDICATOR 
;DECREMENT BUFFER POINTER 
;ECHO DELETED CHARACTER 
;AND RETURN 


LINE BUFFER AND BEGINS REFILL 


;ECHO A ‘#' 


;ECHO A CRLF 


;GET ORIGINAL POINTER BACK 
;GET COUNTERS BACK 

;RESAVE 

;GET NEW CHARACTERS 


ECHO--ECHOES CHARACTERS TO THE TERMINAL 


MOV 
MVI 
CMP 
JNZ 
MVI 


CALL 
MVI 
CMP 
JNZ 
MVI 
CALL 


MOV 
RET 


B,C 
A,ESC 
B 
ECH@5 
Cy" 


co 
A,CR 
B 
ECH16 
C,LF 
co 


CHKIO--CHECKS 


SOURCE STATEMENT 


CSTS 
RXRDY 


CDATA 
7FH 
CNTLS 


CI 
CNTLQ 
WAIT4Q 


7SAVE ARGUMENT 
;SEE IF ECHOING AN 


;ESCAPE CHARACTER 
;NO--BRANCH 
:YES,ECHO AS ‘'S' 
;OUTPUT IT 


;CHARACTER ECHOED A CR? 
;NO--SPECIAL ACTION NOT NEEDED 


7YES--ECHO FREE LINE FEED 


;RESTORE ARGUMENT 


FOR CNTL-S OPERATION 


7;GET STATUS 

;CHARACTER AVAILABLE? 
;NO, RETURN 

;YES,GET CHARACTER 

;STRIP OFF PARITY 
SCONTROL-S? 

;NO, IGNORE IT 

7YES,WAIT FOR A CONTROL-Q 


. 
’ 


;GOT IT,RETURN 


CI--ENTER CHARACTER FROM TERMINAL 


;GET STATUS BYTE 
;CHARACTER AVAILABLE 
;NO, LOOP 

;READY,GET CHARACTER 
;STRIP OFF PARITY 


CO--OUTPUT CHARACTER IN C REGISTER TO TERMINAL 


7;GET STATUS BYTE 

; TRANSMITTER READY? 

3;NO, LOOP 

;YES,MOVE CHARACTER TO ACC. 
;SEND TO TERMINAL 


PRTBUF--PRINTS CURRENT BUFFER (CONTROL-R) 


MVI 


CALL 
PUSH 


C,CR 
ECHO 
H 
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;ECHO CRLF 


‘ 


7;SAVE CURRENT BUFFER POINTER 


AGFF 2ARAPA D 243 LHLD BUFPTR  ;GET POINTER TO BEGINNING 


8182 DS 244 PUSH D ;SAVE CURRENT COUNTERS 
245 PRLOOP: 
€103 15 246 DCR D ;DECREMENT COUNTER 
@104 FA@F@] Cc 247 JM PREXIT ;NO MORE CHARACTERS IN BUFFER 
6107 4E 248 MOV C,M ;GET CHARACTER 
0108 CDB468 Cc 249 CALL ECHO ;ECHO IT 
B1EB 23 256 INX H 7 INCREMENT POINTER 
Q1AC C34381 Cc 251 JMP PRLOOP ;LOOP UNTIL ALL CHARS OUTPUT 
252 PREXIT: 
(10F Dl 253 POP D ;RESTORE COUNTERS 
H811@ El 254 POP | ;RESTORE POINTER 
86111 ©33986 Cc 255 JMP GETCHR ;GET NEW CHARACTER 
256 END 
FORTRAN COMPILER 10/12/78 PAGE 1 
ISIS-II FORTRAN-89 COMPILATION OF PROGRAM UNIT MAINLN 


OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F]:MAINLN. OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: FORT8@ :F1]1:MAINLN.FRT DEBUG DATE(10/12/78) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


1 (D) SUBROUTINE MAINLN 
2 IMPLICIT LOGICAL (A-2) 


C-- MAINLINE ROUTINE FOR TEST STAND SOFTWARE. COMMAND LINE IS 
C-- SEARCHED FOR KEYLETTER AND APPROPRIATE ROUTINE IS CALLED. 
C-- ALL UNUSED LETTERS TRAP TO ERROR ROUTINE. 


c 
c 
3 CHARACTER LINBUF(8@)*1],IMAGE*8@ 
4 INTEGER INDEX*2,CARRET*1,KEYLTR*1,ERRFLG* 2, DUMMY * 2 
5 COMMON /LINE/ LINBUF, INDEX, CARRET 
6 EQUIVALENCE (LINBUF, IMAGE) 
7 DATA CARRET /13/ 
c 
C-- INITIALIZE SYSTEM | 
c 
8 DUMMY=? 
) CALL FQFSET (DUMMY, DUMMY ) 
c 
C-- WRITE BANNER 
Cc 
10 ] WRITE (IMAGE, 1f, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=999) CARRET 
11] le FORMAT ('TEST STAND V@.@',A) 
@ 
(F)c_ OUTPUT BUFFER 
Cc 
12 CALL BUFOUT (IMAGE) 
Cc 
C-- INITIALIZE INDEX POINTER TO START OF LINBUF 
C 
m@) 2e INDEX=1 
Cc 
C-- PROMPT OPERATOR 
Cc 
14 WRITE (IMAGE, 274, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=999) CARRET 
15 30 FORMAT ('COMMAND?',A) 
16 CALL BUFOUT (IMAGE) 
Cc 
C-- GET COMMAND LINE 
Cc 
17 CALL BUFIN (IMAGE) 
c 
C-- POSITION INDEX TO FIRST NON-BLANK CHARACTER 
Cc 
18 CALL DBLANK 
Cc 
C-- CONVERT KEYLETTER TO NORMALIZED INTEGER VALUE IE. 'A‘t=1 
c 
19 KEYLTR=ICHAR (LINBUF (INDEX) )-#498H 
20 INDEX=INDEX+1 
c 
C-- CHECK FOR INVALID CHARACTERS 
Cc 
21 IF(KEYLTR.GE.1) THEN 
22 IF(KEYLTR.LE.#JAH) THEN 
c 
C-- IF VALID CHARACTER JUMP TO PROPER HANDLING ROUTINE 
€ 
Cc A B Cc D E FG H I J K Loo N 
23 GOTO (300,198,100, 307,100,100, 180,180,160,107,160,100, 300,109, 
Cc fe) P Qo Rs T OU VOW x Y 2 
C100,148,100,100,309,200,10F,192,1¢€C,12€,100,100) KEYLTR 
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24 ENDIF 


25 ENDIF 
1 
C-- IF INVALID OUTPUT ERROR AND SET NEW LINE 
Cc 
26 WRITE (IMAGE, 4@, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=999) CARRET 
27 4@ FORMAT('INVALID KEYLTR',A) 
28 CALL BUFOUT (iMAGE) 
29 GOTO 20 
Cc 
C-- CONTROL BRANCHES TO ONE OF THESE BASED ON KEYLETTER 
Cc 
Cc 
C-- STATEMENT LINE 1¢@ IS USEC TC TRAP ALL KEYLETTERS NCT USED 
c 
306 10@ WRITE(IMAGE,110, IOSTATSERRFLG, ERR=999) CARRET 
31 11@ FORMAT('NO SUCH TEST',A) 
32 CALL BUFOUT (IMAGE) 
33 GOTO 2¢ 
Cc 
C-- TRANSITION TEST 
1 


34 2070 CALL TRANST 
3§ GOTO 2¢ 
C 


C-- CALCULATOR MODE 


C 
36 30@ CALL MATH 
37 GOTO 24 
Cc 
C-- ERROR HANDLER 
Cc 
38 999 CALL ERROR/(ERRFLG) 
39 GOTO 1 
40 END 
ISIS-II FORTRAN-88@ COMPILATION OF PROGRAM UNIT DRLANK 


OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F]:DBLANK.OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: FORT@@ :F):DBLANK.FRT DEBUG DATE (}°/12/78) PAGEWIDTH (7%) 


(m) SUBROUTINE DBLANK 
IMPLICIT LOGICAL (A-Z) 
Cc 
C-- POSITIONS INDEX TO NEXT NON-BLANK *CHARACTEk IN LINBUF 


c 


i 


3 INTEGER INDEX*2,CARRET*1],ERRFLG*2 

4 CHARACTER LINBUF (8@) *1,IMAGE*82,ENDLIN®*: 

5 EQUIVALENCE (LINBUF,IMAGE), (ENDLIN, CARRET) 
6 COMMON /LINE/ LINBUF, INDEX,CARRET 


Cc 
7 1 IF (LINBUF(INDEX).EQ@.ENDLIN) GOTO ? 
8 IF (LINBUF (INDEX) .NE.' ') RETURN 
9 INDEX=INDEX+} 
10 IF (INDEX.LE.72) GOTO 1 
Cc 
C-- IF END OF LINE ASK FOR MORE PARAMETERS 
Cc 
11 2 WRITE (IMAGE, 3, 1IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=99S) CARKET 
12 3 FORMAT ('MISSING PARAMETER,PLEASE ENTER',A) 
13 CALL BUFOUT (IMAGE) 
14 CALL BUFIN (IMAGE) 
15 INDEX=] 
16 GOTO 1 
Cc 
C-- ERROR HANDLER 
Cc 
1? 999 CALL ERROR (ERRFLG) 
18 RETURN 
19 END 
'TSIS-ILT FORTRAN-8¢ COMPILATION OF PROGRAM UNIT ERROR 


CeJECT MCDULE PLACED IN :F):ERKOR.CBI 
COMPILER INVOKED PY: FORTE? :F}:ERRCR.FRT DEBUG DATE(1?@/12/78) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


} (N) SUBROUTINE ERROR (ERRNUM) 
2 IWPLICTT LOGICAL (A-2) 


-- GUTPJT ERROR MESSAGE 


Vey OY 
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CHARACTER IMAGE*82,LINBUF (86) *1 
INTEGER ERRNUM*2,INDEX*2,CARRET*1 
EQUIVALENCE (LINBUF, IMAGE) 

CCMMON /LINE/ LINBUF,INDEX,CARRET 


WRITE (IMAGE,16) ERRNUM,CARRET 
FORMAT ('***ERROR*** #',14,A) 
CALL BUFOUT (IMAGE) 

RETURN 

END 


ISIS-II FORTRAN-@? COMPILATION OF PROGRAM UNTT MATH 


OBJECT MODULE PLACEN IN :F]:MATH. OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: FORTRC :F1)1:MATH.FRT DEBUG DATE(1A#/12/78) PAGEWIDTH(78) 


SASF DBD ov 


1) 


36 
37 


c 


SUBROUTINE MATH 
IMPLICIT LOCICAL (A-2Z) 


IMPLEMENTS CALCULATOR MODE 


INTEGER INDEX*2,CARRET*] ,ERRFLG*2 

CHARACTER LINBUF (8@)*1,IMAGE*8@,COMMND* 1,SYMBOL* 1 
REAL ©OP1,60P2,RESULT 

EQUIVALENCE (LINBUF, IMAGE) 

COMMON /LINE/ LINBUF, INDEX, CARRET 


RESCAN KEYLETTER TO DETERMINE OPERATION 


[NDEX=INDEX-] 
COMMND=LINBUF (INDEX) 
INDEX=JNCDEX+] 


MOVE INDEX TO FIKST OPERAND 


CALL DBBLANK 


GET IT IN 


CALL CONVRT(OP]) 


REPEAT FOR SECOND OPERAND 


CALL DBLANK 
CALL CONVRT(OP2) 


PERFORM OPERATION 


IF(COMMND.EC.'M') THEN 
RESULT=OP1]*OP?2? 
SYMBCL='*!' 

GOTO 1] 

ENDIF 


TF(COMMND.EQ.'D') THEN 
RESULT=0P] /OP2 
SYMBOL='/' 

GOTO 11 

ENDIF 


IF (COMMND.EC.'A') THEN 
RESULT=90P!+0P2 
SYMBOL='+' 

GOTO 1] 

ENDIF 


IF (COMMND.FQ.'S') THEN 


RESULT=OP1-OP2 
SYMBOL='-' 
GoTo 11 

ENDIF 


C-- OUTPUT RESULTS 


Cc 


ll 


12 


WRITE (IMAGE, 12, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=999) OP1,SYMECL,OP2,RESULT, 


ICARRET 


FORMAT (F18.5,1X,A,1X,F1@.5,1X,'=',1X,F1&.5,A) 
CALL BUFOUT (IMAGE) 
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38 RETURN 
C 
C-- ERROR HANDLER 
Cc 
39 999 CALL ERROR (ERRFLG) 
48 RETURN 
4] END 


FORTRAN COMPILER 10/12/78 PAGE 1 


ISIS~-II FORTRAN-€0 COMPILATION OF PROGRAM UNIT CONVRT 


OBJECT MCDULE PLACED IN :F1:CONVRT. OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: FORT8( :F]:CONVRT.FRT DEBUG DATE(16/12/78) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


1 (R) SUBROUTINE CONVRT (VALUE) 
2 IMPLICIT LOGICAL (A-Z) 
c 
C-- INPUTS NEXT PARAMETER IN LINBUF 
Cc 
3 INTEGER I*],INDEX*2,TMPIND*1,CARRET*1,ERRFLG*2 
4 REAL VALUE 
5 CHARACTER LINBUF(@€@) *1,TMPBUF (20) *)],BUFFER*20,ENDLIN*1 
6 EQUIVALENCE (TMPBUF,BUFFER) , (ENDLIN, CARRET ) 
7 COMMON /LINE/ LINBUF, INDEX, CARRET 
c 
C-- INITIALIZE 
Cc 
8 DO ?1] I=1],19 
9 21 TMPBUF(I)=' ' 
1@ TMPBUF (20)=ENDLIN 
11 TMPIND=] 
Cc 
C-- FILL BUFFER UNTIL COMMA OR ENDLINE ENCOUNTERED 
Cc 
l2 22 TMPBUF (TMPIND) =LINBUF (INDEX) 
13 INDEX=INDEX+1 
14 TMPIND=TMPIND+] 
15 IF (LINBUF (INDEX) .EQ.‘',') THEN 
14 INDEX=INDEX+1 
17 GOTO 23 
18 ENDIF 
19 IF (LINBUF (INDEX) .FQ.ENDLIN) GOTO 23 
2 GOTO 22 
Cc e 
C-- READ UNDER FORMAT CONTROL 
Cc 
21 , eo READ (BUFFER, 24, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=999) VALUE 
22 (1) 24 FORMAT (F19.5) 
23 RETURN 
Cc 
C-- ERROR HANDLER 
Cc 
24 999 CALL FRROR(ERRFLG) 
25 RETURN 
26 END 
ISIS-II FORTRAN-8@ COMPILATION OF PROGRAM UNIT TRANST 


OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1:TRANST. OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: FORT8@ :F1:TRANST.FRT DEBUG DATE(10/12/78) PAGEWIDTH(78) 


1 SUBROUTINE TRANST 
2 IMPLICIT LOGICAL (A-2) 
Cc 
C-- PERFORM TRANSITION TESTING 
Cc 
3 REAL START,STOP,STEP, TOL, TEMP, VOLTAG, VCC (2@), 
1LOWLVL(2@) ,LOTOHI (2@) ,HILVL(2@) ,HITOLO (2@) 
Cc 
4 INTEGER CARRET*)] , ITEMP*2,TSTINP*2,SAMPLE*2, 
1LSTSAM* 2,DELTA*2,ERRFLG*2,PNTCNT*1,INDEX*2,I*1 
Cc 
5 CHARACTER LINBUF (8@)*],IMAGE*8?, TEST (2@) *45 
Cc 
6 EQUIVALENCE (LINBUF, IMAGE) 
Cc 
7 COMMON /LINE/ LINBUF, INDEX, CARRET 


Cc 
C-- INITIALIZE 
Cc 
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-& © wo 


12 
13 
14 
15 
146 
17 
18 
19 


2? 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27 


a5 


38 


29 


42 


one t 


TOLERANCE 


DO 5, I=1,2@ 
5 TEST (1I)="PASSED' 
TSTINP=8@ 
PNTCNT=1 
Cc 
C-- SCAN COMMAND TAIL FOR PARAMETERS 
Cc 
Cc VCC START STOP STEP 
Cc 
CALL DBLANK 
CALL CONVRT (START) 
CALL DBLANK 
CALL CONVRT (STOP) 
CALL DBLANK 
CALL CONVRT (STEP) 
CALL DBLANK 
CALL CONVRT (TOL) 
c 


C-- IF (STOP-START)/STEP YIELDS 
C-~ OUTPUT MESSAGE AND RETURN 
Cc 


IF(IFIX( (STOP-START) /STEP) .GT. 28) 


MORE THAN 20 STEPS 


THEN 


WRITE.(IMAGE,1@, 1OSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=999) CARRET 
1a FORMAT (*TOO MANY POINTS',A) 


CALL BUFOUT (IMAGE) 
RETURN 
ENDIF 

c 


C-~ GET TEMPERATURE AND LINEARIZE 


Cc 
CALL ADCIN(ITEMP,?@) 


(U) TEMP=98.Af2*ALOG (FLOAT (ITEMP) )+12.5% 


er 
au 


C-- OUTPUT HEADER 
Cc 
WRITE (IMAGE, 2%, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=999) TOL, TEMP, CARRET,CARRET 
2e FORMAT('TRANSITION TEST TOLERANCE=',F5.1, 
1° AMBIENT TEMPERATURE = ',FA.2,' DEGREES C',A,A) 
CALL BUFOUT (IMAGE) 
WRITE (IMAGE, 20, IOSTAT=ERRELG, ERR=999) CARRET,CARRET 
30 FORMAT (' vec HIGH TRANS LOW TRANS’ HIGH LOW TEST’, 
1A,A) 
CALL BUFOUT (IMAGE) 
C 
(C=- BEGIN TEST; OUTPUT STARTING VCC VALUE 
Cc 
VCLTAC=START 
40 VCC (PNTCNT) =VOLTAG 
CALL DACOUT(IFIX(VOLTAG*4@9.6) ,@) 
Cc 


C-- OUTPUT ZERO VCLTS TO TEST INPUT 


CALL DACOUT(TSTINP, 1) 


t-- GET ONE 


SAMPLE 

Cc 

CALL ADCIN(SAMPLE,1) 
Cc 
C-- MAKE IT THE LAST SAMPLE AND ALSO STORE IT 
C 

LSTSAM=SAMPLE 

LOWLVL (PNTCNT) =FLOAT (SAMPLE) *489.4 
Cc 


C-- PECIN LOGP LOOKING FOR LOW 
C 
5@ TSTINP=TSTINP+} 

CALL DACOUT(TSTINP,1) 


” SAMPLE 


CALL ADCIN(SAMPLE,)) 
DELTA=SAMPLE-LSTSAM 


TO HIGH TRANSITION 


C 
C~-- SEE IF TRANSITION;DELTA .GT. 2.2? VOLTS 
Cc 
IF(NELTA.LT.°@1) THEN 
LSTSAM=SAMPLE 
C 


C-- NG TRANSITION; IF TSTINP NOW UP TO 5.5V AND NO TRANSITION 


C-- CUTPUT MESSAGE INDICATING DEAD PART AND RETURN 


o 
\. 


IF(TSTINP.GE.2251) THEN 
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53 
54 


55 


56. 


57 


58 


59 


68 


61 
62 


63 
64 


65 
66 


67 
68 


69 


WRITE (IMAGE, 4&@, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=999) CARRET 
FORMAT ('DEAD PART, NO TRANSITION',A) 

CALL BUFOUT (IMAGE) 

RETURN 


ENDIF 


O-- CONTINUE LOCP 


c 


GOTO 56 
ENDIF 


C-- TRANSITION; ASSICN ARRAY ELEMENT 


Cc 


Cc 


LOTOHI (PNTCNT) =FLOAT (TSTINP) /469.4 


C-- CHECK TOLERANCE 


Cc 


C 


IF((LOTOHI (PNTCNT) .GE.(.8-(TOL/1#@.*.8))).ANC. 
1 (LOTOHI (PNTCNT) .LE. (.8+(TOL/10@.*.8)))) GOTO 7¢ 


eve TEST FAILED 


Cc 


Cc 


TEST (PNTCNT) ='FAILED' 


C-- BEGIN HIGH TO LOW TEST 


Cc 
Cc 


C-- OUTPUT 5.8 VOLTS 


Cc 
78 


C 


TSTINP=2048 
CALL DACOUT (TSTINP,1) 


C-- GET SAMPLE 


Cc 


C 


CALL ADCIN (SAMPLE) 


C-- MAKE IT LAST SAMPLE AND ALSO STORE IT 


Cc 


Cc 


LSTSAM=SAMPLE 
HILVL (PNTCNT) =FLOAT (SAMPLE) *4@9.5 


C-- BEGIN LOOP LOOKING FOR HIGH TO LOW TRANSITION 


Cc 
86 


Cc 


TSTINP=TSTINP-1 
CALL DACOUT(TSTINP, 1) 


C-- GET SAMPLE 


Cc 


Cc 


CALL ADCIN(SAMPLE,])) 
DELTA=LSTSAM-SAMPLE 


C-- SEE IF TRANSITION; DELTA .GT. 2.2 VOLTS 


Cc 


Cc 


IF(DELTA.LT.901) THEN 
LSTSAM=SAMPLE 


C-- NO TRANSITION; CHECK TO SEE IF VOLTAGE DOWN TO ZERC 


Cc 


Cc 


IF(TSTINP.LE.@) THEN 


C-- YES; OUTPUT DEAD PART MESSAGE 


C 


Cc 


WRITE (IMAGE, 60, IOSTAT=ERRFLG,ERR=999) CARRET 
CALL BUFOUT (IMAGE) 


RETURN 
ENDIF 


C-- CCNTINUE LOOP 


Cc 


Cc 


GOTO ef 
ENDIF 


C-- TRANSITION; ASSIGN ARRAY ELEMENT 


cr 


Cc 


HITOLO (PNTCNT) =FLOAT(TSTINP) *409.6 


C-- CHECK TOLERANCE 


Cc 


C 


IF ( (HITOLO(PNTCNT).GE. (3.5-(TOL/10@.*3.5))).AND. 
1 (HITOLO(PNTCNT) .LE. (2.5+(TOL/10@.*3.5)))) GOTO 9f 


C-- TEST FAILED 


Cc 
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Cc 
C-- INCREMENT VCC AND JF NOT .GT. STOP CONTINUE 
Cc 
79 oC: VOLTAG=VCLTAG+STEP 
ag IF (VOLTAG.LE.STOP) THEN 
2} PNTCNT=PNTCNT+] 
22 TSTINP=0 
a2 GoTo 4¢ 
B34 ENDIF 
ec 
C-~ TEST COMPLETE; GUTPUT RESULTS 
c 
@s DC 11¢0,1=],PNTCNT 
86 WRITE (IMAGE, 10€, LOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=999) VCC(I), 
1LOTOHI (I) ,HITOLO(I) ,HILVL(I),LOWLVL(1),TEST(1),CARRET 
a7 lf¥ FORMAT (3X,F5.2,3X,FS&.2,6X,F6.2,3X%,F6.2,1X,F6.2,2X,6A,A) 
ee 114 CALL PUFOUT(IMACE) 
89 RETURN 
C 
C-- ERROR HANDLER 
c 
oa agg CALL ERROK(ERRFLG? 
9] RETURN 
92 END 
FORTRAN COMPILER 1@/12/78 PAGE 
ISIS-II FORTRAN-@2 COMPILATION OF PROGRAM UNIT ADCIN 


TEST (PNTCNT)='FAILED' 


OBJECT MCDULE PLACED IN :F1:ADCIN.CBJ 


COMPILER INVOKED BY: FCRT@¢ :F1:ADCIN.FRT DEBUG DATE(1@/12/78) PAGEWIDTH(78) 


) (x) SUBROUTINE ADCIN (VALUE, CHAN) 


“os 


1¢ 


1] 


12 


int wou 


oon ou W a om ou ot 


= 


Cc 
C-- ROUTINE TO INPUT SINGLE VALUE FROM A/D CONVERTER CHANNEL 
C-- GIVEN AND RETURN IT IN VALUE FIELD. 


r 
XN. 


INTEGER*? VALUE 
INTEGER*1 CHAN 


SINCLUDE (:F1:ADCDAC.DEC} 

a DEFINITIONS OF TSBC 732 REGISTERS 

C-- COMMAND STATUS REGISTER 
INTEGER*1] CMCSTS 

C-- MUX ADDRESS REGISTER 
INTEGER*1] MUXADR 

oa LAST CHANNEL REGISTER 

: INTEGER*] LSTCHN 

C-- CLEAR INTERRUPT COMMAND WORD 
INTEGER*] CLRINT 

ie Afc DATA REGISTER 

; INTEGER*2 ADCDAT 

es DAC ¢ DATA REGISTER 

: INTEGER*2 DAC? 

C-- DAC ] DATA REGISTER 
INTEGER*2 DAC] 

oe SET UP COMMON BLOCK 

C 


COMMON /ADC/ CMDSTS,MUXADR,LSTCHN,CLRINT,ADCDAT, DAC8,DAC] 


C 
C-~ SET UP CHANNEL ADDRESS 
Cc 
MUXADR=CHAN 
Cc 
C-- START CONVERSTON 
Cc 


CMDSTS=#1H 
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1 


Cc 
C-- WAIT FOR END OF CONVERSION 


Cc 

1S ) IF ( (CMDSTS.AND. #8CH).NE.#8@H) GOTO 1 
GC 
C-- GET DATA IN 
Cc 

14 VALUE=ADCDAT 
Cc 
C-- RIGHT JUSTIFY AND CONVERT TO COUNTS 
C 

17 VALUF=VALUE/16 

18 IF(VALUE.LT.@) VALUE=VALUE+4696+1 

19 RETURN 

26 END 

ISIS-II FORTRAN-86 COMPILATION OF PROGRAM UNIT DACOUT 


OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1:DACOUT. CBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: FORT8@ :F1:DACGUT.FRT DEBUG DATE(18/12/78) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


} (Y) SUBROUTINE DACOUT (VALUE,CHAN) 
c 
C-- OUTPUTS VALUE TO D/A CONVERTER 
C 
2 INTEGER*2 VALUE, CHAN 
3 ¢ INCLUDE (:F]:ADCDAC.DEC) 
= C 
= (C-- DEFINITIONS OF ISBC 732 RECISTERS 
= C¢ 
# ¢ 
= C-- COMMAND STATUS REGISTER 
= C 
4 = INTEGER*1] CMDSTS 
= ¢ 
= C-- MUX ADDRESS RECISTER 
= C 
5 = INTEGER*1 MUXADR 
= C 
= C-- LAST CHANNEL REGISTER 
= C¢ 
56 = INTEGER*] LSTCHN 
= ¢ 
= C-- CLEAR INTERRUPT COMMAND WCRD 
= C 
7 = INTEGER*] CLRINT 
= ¢ 
= C-- ADC DATA REGISTER 
= ¢ 
8 = INTEGER*2 ADCDAT 
= ¢ 
= C-- DAC @ DATA REGISTER 
= C¢ 
9 = INTEGER*2 DAC@ 
= Cc 
= C-- DAC 1 DATA REGISTER 
= ¢ 
lf = INTEGER*2 DAC] 
= C 
= C-~ SET UP COMMON BLOCK 
= ie 
ll = COMMON /ADC/ CMDSTS,MUXADR, LSTCHN,CLRINT,ADCDAT, DACO,DAC1 
c 
C-- QUTPUT VALUE TG PROPER CHANNEL 
C-- AFTER SHIFTING INTO HIGH ORDER 12 BITS 
Cc 
12 IF(VALUE.LT.@) VALUE=VALUE+4096+1 
13 VALUE=VALUE* 16 
14 IF (CHAN.EQ.@) DAC@=VALUE 
15 IF(CHAN.ECQ.1) DAC1=VALUE 
16 RETURN 
17 END 
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APPENDIX B 
CODE LISTINGS 
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ISIS-II PL/M-8@ V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE SEMAPHORES 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1:SEMMOD. OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: plm8@ :F1:SEMMOD.p]m DEBUG DATE(1@/12/78) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


1 SEMAPHORES: 
DO; 
[RRRPREE RETA ERENT REE AREER EREE EEE EERE EER EEN EE EE 
Contains LOCK and UNLOCK procedures for 
manipulating semaphores. Called by FORTRAN 
routines with one parameter; the address of 
the index of the semaphore to be operated on. 
errrrerrererrerrTrerrrrerererereer er eeeceeee ee See EE REE ER Sd 
Snolist 
17 1 DECLARE (stslok,setlok,dsklok) (18) BYTE PUBLIC; 
18 1 DECLARE semaphore(3) ADDRESS PUBLIC DATA ( 
-stslok, 
-setlok, 
~Osklok); 
19 1 DECLARE token (3) STRUCTURE ( 
link ADDRESS, 
length ADDRESS, 
type ADDRESS) PUBLIC; 
20 1 LOCK: PROCEDURE(semaSnumberSptr) REENTRANT PUBLIC; 
21 2 DECLARE semaSnumberSptr ADDRESS; 
22 2 DECLARE semaSnumber BASED semaSnumberSptr BYTE; 
23 2 DECLARE msg$ptr ADDRESS; 
24 2 msg$ptr#RQWAIT (semaphore (semaSnumber ) ,@) ; 
25 2 RETURN; 
26 2 END; 
27 1 UNLOCK: PROCEDURE (semaSnumberSptr) REENTRANT PUBLIC; 
28 2 DECLARE semaSnumberSptr ADDRESS; 
29 2 DECLARE semaSnumber BASED semaSnumberSptr BYTE; 
30 2 CALL ROSEND (semaphore (semaSnumber),.token(semaSnumber) ) ; 
31 2 RETURN; 
32 2 END; 
33 1 END SEMAPHORES; e 
ISIS-II FORTRAN-88@ COMPILATION OF PROGRAM UNIT STSINP 


OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1:STSMOD.OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: FORT8@ :F1:STSMOD.FRT DEBUG DATE(10/12/78) PAGEWIDTH(78) 


DBrAIANAU &w 


SUBROUTINE STSINP 
IMPLICIT LOGICAL (A-Z) 


TASK CODE FOR STATUS INPUT TASK. UPDATES STATUS COMMON 
BLOCK WITH ANALOG AND DIGITAL DATA VALUES. ALSO DOES 
ANALOG COUNT TO ENGINEERING UNIT CONVERSIONS. 

CHARACTER SMPLBF*22,CLOCK*] 2 

INTEGER*2 SAMPLS (11) ,DUMMY 

REAL ANDATA(11) 

EQUIVALENCE (SMPLBF,SAMPLS) 

INTEGER*] DIGDAT,I 

COMMON /STATUS/ ANDATA,DIGDAT,CLOCK 
INITIALIZE FLOATING POINT LIBRARIES 


DUMMY=@ 
CALL FQFSET (DUMMY, DUMMY ) 


CALL INITIALIZATION ROUTINE 
CALL INITIO 

CALL ROUTINE TO INPUT SAMPLES 
CALL SMPLIN(SMPLBF) 


SHIFT SAMPLS TO RIGHT JUSTIFY 
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13 
14 


DO 5@ IT=1,11 
SAMPLS (1) =SAMPLS (1) /16 
58 


IF (SAMPLS(I).LT.@) SAMPLS(I)=SAMPLS (1) +4096+1 


Cc 
C-- WAIT FOR ACCESS TO STATUS COMMON BLOCK FOR UPDATE 
C-- THEN CONVERT SAMPLES TO ENGINEERING UNITS AND STORE 


Cc 


CALL LOCK (@) 
ANDATA(1) =FLOAT (SAMPLS (1) ) 

ANDATA (2) =ALOG1@( FLOAT (SAMPLS) *2. 34)-365.98 
ANDATA (3) =ALOG]@ (FLOAT (SAMPLS (3) /13.9)-21.52 
ANDATA (4) =13, 23* FLOAT (SAMPLS (4))-20.78 

ANDATA (5) =FLOAT (SAMPLS (5) ) 
ANDATA(6)=FLOAT (SAMPLS (6))/14. 225 

ANDATA (7) =FLOAT (SAMPLS (7) ) 

ANDATA (8) =ALOG (FLOAT (SAMPLS (8) /23.98) +235. 98 
ANDATA (9) =FLOAT (SAMPLS (9) ) 

ANDATA (1@)=FLOAT (SAMPLS (19) ) 
ANDATA(11)=(FLOAT (SAMPLS (11) )-119. 34)/5.734 
CALL INPUT (#0E8H,DIGDAT) 

c 
C-- RELEASE LOCK ON STATUS COMMON BLOCK 


CALL UNLOCK (¢) 


Cc 
C-- DELAY FOR 1 SECOND THEN SCAN AGAIN 


Cc 
a@ CALL WAIT 
Cc 


C-- LOOP BACK 


31 GOTO 1@ 
32 END 
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ISIS-II PL/M-8@ V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE ANALOGIOMOD 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :Fl:aiomod.OBJ 


COMPILER INVCKED BY: plm&@ :Fl:aiomod.plm DEBUG DATE(1@/12/78) PAGEWIDTH(78) 


24 
25 


ANALOGSIOSMOD: 
DO; 


[LEAKE RHEE REARERERAEAEAAHHEHEEHKEEKHEEREAHAEREEEEHAREE 


Inputs analog samples into buffer provided as 
calling parameter. 


SARA ARE EA AE EERE RARE EERE REA ARE REA EREAAER AER EREA ERE REEEAHEE / 
Snolist 


.G) DECLARE ANSRESP (16) BYTE PUBLIC; 
DECLARE ANALOGSREQUESTSMESSAGE aiSmsg; 


] INITIO: PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 


/* initializes mesage to be used for analog samples */ 


2 ANALOGS REQUESTSMESSAGE. length=size (ANALOGSREQUESTS$MESSAGE) ; 
2 ANALOG SREQUESTSMESSAGE.t ype=AISQS; 

2(K) ANALOGSREQUESTSMESSAGE.responseSexchange=.ANSRESP; 

2 ANALOG SREQUESTSMESSAGE .baseSpt r=@FFFOH; 

2 ANALOGS REQUESTSMESSAGE .channel Sgain=8@; 

2 RETURN; 

2 END; /* of INITSIO */ 

1 SMPLSIN: PROCEDURE (sampleSbufferSptr,bufS$size) PUBLIC; 


/* inputs buf$size/2 analog word samples */ 


2 DECLARE (sampleSbufferSptr,buf$size,dummy) ADDRESS; 

2 DECLARE sampleS$buffer BASED sampleSbufferS$ptr (1) BYTE; 
2 ANALOGSREQUESTSMESSAGE. arraySptr=sampleSbufferSptr; 
2 ANALOGSREQUESTSMESSAGE.count=buf$size/2; 


2 CALL RQSEND(.RQAIEX, .ANALOGSREQUESTSMESSAGE) ; 
dummy =RQWAIT(.ANSRESP, @) ; 
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1 


41 RETURN; 
42 END; /* of SMPLSIN */ 
43 END ANALOGSIOSMOD; 
ISIS-II FORTRAN-8A COMPILATION OF PROGRAM UNIT SCAN 


OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1:SCANMD. OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: FORT8@ :F1:SCANMD.FRT DEBUG DATE(10@/12/78) PAGEWIDTH(7€) 


WON AU & WH 


16 


34 


35 
36 


37 


38 


SUBROUTINE SCAN 
Cc 
C-- CODE FOR SCAN TASK THAT COMPARES STATUS VALUES WITH 
C-~ SETPOINTS AND SETS OPERATOR ALARMS ACCORDINGLY. ALSO 
C-- LOGS DISK RECORD OF STATUS WHEN MINSUP FLAG IS TRUE. 
cC 
SINCLYDE (: F1: EQUIV. DEC) 
CHARACTER BUFFER*5S7, PARAMS (57) *1 
REAL PH, VOLUME, TEMP, DISOXY, TOTCAR, ORGCAR 
REAL SUSSOL, PHOSFT, INFLOW, EFLFLO,TURBID 
INTEGER*1] DIGDAT 
INTEGER*2 MONTH, DAY, YEAR,HOUR,MINUTE,SECOND 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS, BUFFER) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS, PH) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (5) , VOLUME) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (9) ,TEMP) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (13) ,DISOXY) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (17) , TOTCAR) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (21) ,ORGCAR) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (25) ,SUSSOL) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (29) ,PHOSFT) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (33) , INFLOW) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (37) , EFLFLO) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (41) , TURBID) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (45) ,DIGDAT) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (46) ,MONTH) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (48) , DAY) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (50) , YEAR) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (52) , HOUR) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (54) ,MINUTE) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (56) ,SECOND) 
INTEGER*2 ERRFLG,RECNO, DUMMY 
REAL SETSOL, SETCAR, SETPHS, SETTRB 
INTEGER*1 MINSUP 
COMMON /MINS/ MINSUP 
COMMON /SETPNT/ SETPHS,SETSOL,SETCAR,SETTRB 
COMMON /STATUS/ BUFFER 
COMMON /LSTREC/ RECNO 


Cc 
C-- INITIALIZE RECORD COUNTER 
c 

RECNO=] 
Cc 
C-- INITIALIZE MATH LIBRARIES 
Cc 

DUMMY=6 

CALL FQFSET (DUMMY, DUMMY ) 
c 


C-~- WAIT FOR ACCESS TO STATUS AND SETPOINT COMMON BLOCKS 
Cc 
14 CALL LOCK (@) 


CALL LOCK(1) 
C 
C-- SCAN FOR ALARMS ONLY IF EFFLUENT PUMP IS ON 
Cc 
IF( (DIGDAT. AND. #04H) .EQ.#64H) THEN 
IF (PHOSFT.GT.SETPHS) THEN 
CALL OUTPUT (#0EBH,#@1H) 
ELSE 
CALL OUTPUT (#@EBH, #00H) 
ENDIF 
IF(SUSSOL.GT.SETSOL) THEN 


CALL OUTPUT (#9EBH, #0 3H) 
ELSE 


CALL OUTPUT (#@EBH, #0 2H) 
ENDIF 

IF (TOTCAR.GT.SETCAR) THEN 
CALL OUTPUT (#@EBH, #458 ) 


ELSE 
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72 


73 


CALL OUTPUT (##EBH, #04H) 
ENDIF 
IF(TURBID.GT.SETTRB) THEN 
CALL OUTPUT (#@EBH, #07H) 
ELSE 

CALL OUTPUT (#A@EBH, #06H) 


ENDIF 
ENDIF 


C-- IF MINS TASK HAS SET MINSUP LOG STATUS ON DISK 


IF(MINSUP.NE.6) THEN 
MINSUP=2 


C-- WAIT FOR ACCESS TO DISK 


Cc 


C-- R 
Cc 


Cc 
C-- D 
Cc 


Cc 


CALL LOCK (2) 
OPEN (3, FILE=':D@: TODAYS. RPT', STATUS='OLD', IOSTAT=ERRELG, 
1ERR=9@0@,ACCESS= 'DIRECT', RECL=57) 

WRITE (3, REC=RECNO, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=91@0) BUFFER 
RECNO=RECNO+] 

CLOSE (3, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=92f@) 

CALL UNLOCK (2) 

ENDIF 


ELEASE LOCK ON STATUS AND SETPOINT COMMON BLOCKS 


CALL UNLOCK (1) 
CALL UNLOCK (@) 


ELAY FOR 1 SECOND THEN SCAN AGAIN 


CALL WAIT 


C-- LOOP BACK 


Cc 


C 


GOTO 14 


C-- ERROR HANDLERS 


WRITE (6,9881) ERRFLG 

FORMAT (‘OPEN ERROR IN SCAN; #'°,14) 
GOTO 18 

WRITE(6,9181) ERRFLG 

FORMAT ('WRITE ERROR IN SCAN; #',14) 
GOTO 18 

WRITE (6,9281) ERRFLG 

FORMAT('CLOSE ERROR IN SCAN; #°,14) 


GOTO 18 
END 
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ISIS-II PL/M-86 V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE MIN5MOD 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1]:MINSMD.OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: plm8@ :F1:MINSMD.plm DEBUG DATE(10/12/78) PAGEWIDTH (/8) 


19 
2¢ 
21 
22 
23 


24 


25 
26 


ee 


MINSSSMOD: 


DO; 


[/kthkhakahhahenatthethaththhehathhkrkkekahenkeakkeahekikeknnk 


This module contains the code for TIMERSS who 
waits for 5 minutes and sets a flag telling 
SCAN to log a report on the disk, and for 
WAIT who waits for ] second then returns 


REAR AERA AAA EERE EERE REE HAAR EEHEEEEE / 


Snolist 


DECLARE minS$SS$ex (1@) BYTE PUBLIC; 
DECLARE min$S$up BYTE AT(@FFEEH) ; 
DECLARE timeSout$msg$ptr ADDRESS; 
DECLARE fiveSminuteSdelay$count LITERALLY '6860'; 
DECLARE timesSup LITERALLY '@1H'; 


WAIT: PROCEDURE REENTRANT PUBLIC; 


®) 


timeSoutSmsg$ptr=RQWAIT(.minS$5S$ex, 26) ; 
RETURN; 
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27 2 END; 


28 1 TIMERS: PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 
29 2 minSSSup=€; 


/* enter task loop */ 


30 2 DO WHILE 1; 

31 a (S) timeSoutSmsg$ptr=RQWAIT (.minSSSex,fiveSminute$delay$count) ; 
32 3 min$SSup=timesSup; 

33 3 END; /* of do while ] */ 

34 2 END; /* of procedure */ 

35 l END; /* of module */ 


ISIS-II PL/M-88 V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE REPORT 


OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F]:RPTMOD. OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: plm@@ :F1:RPTMOD.plm DEBUG DATE(1@/12/78) PAGEWIDTH(78) 


1 REPORT: 
DO; 


[SRAAAHKEAHEAHKKAEKR aaa KK hee eek hethkethhakkekethheheehekeae 


This module contains the code for the REPORT 
task that prints formatted reports of system 
status upon command. Commands come in from 
PRTREQ exchange with type=10@ for todays 
Status report and type = 101 for yesterday's 
Status report. PRINT is the FORTRAN routine 
that does the actual work. 


RERREKKKANKAKAH HAAR ERA KE ee K Ree EAA eA hh / 


Snolist 
21 1 PRINT: PROCEDURE (fileSptr,nameS$size,requestS$type) EXTERNAL; 
22 2 DECLARE (fileSptr,nameSsize) ADDRESS; 
23 2 DECLARE requestStype BYTE; 
24 2 END PRINT; 
25 1 FOFSET: PROCEDURE(A,ERRH) EXTERNAL; 
26 2 DECLARE (A,ERRH) ADDRESS; 
27 2 END FQFSET; 
28 ] DECLARE prtSreq (1@) BYTE PUBLIC; 
29 1 REPORT: PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 
3802 DECLARE today$type LITERALLY '108'; 
31 2 DECLARE yesterday$type LITERALLY '1@1'; 
32 2 DECLARE (ptr,dummy) ADDRESS; 
33 2 DECLARE msg BASED ptr STRUCTURE ( 
link ADDRESS, 
length ADDRESS, 
type BYTE, 
homeSexchange ADDRESS, 
responseSexchange ADDRESS) ; 
34 2 DECLARE todayS$fileSname (*) BYTE DATA(':D&:TODAYS.RPT'); 
35 2 DECLARE ystdaySfileSname (*) BYTE DATA(':D@:YSTDAY.RPT'); 
/* initialize math handler */ 
36 2 dummy =@ ; 
37 2 CALL FOQFSET(.dummy, .dummy) ; 
/* enter task loop */ 
38 2 DO WHILE 1; 
39 3 ptr=RQWAIT(.prtSreq,@); 
40 3 IF msg.type=todayS$type THEN 
41 3 CALL print(.todaySfileSname,SIZE(today$fileSname) ,.msg.t 
rs ype); 
42 3 ELSE IF msg.type=yesterday$type THEN 
43 3 CALL print(.ystday$fileSname,size(ystdayS$file$name),.msg 
= -type); 
CALL RQSEND(msg.responseSexchange,ptr) ; 
45 3 END; /* of do while */ 
46 2 END; /* of task */ 
47 1 END REPORT; 
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ISIS-II FORTRAN-88 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN 
COMPILER INVOKED By: 


ISIS-II FORTRAN-£@ 
CBJECT MODULE PLACED IN 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: 


oMr~IDO AWD 


35 


:F1:PRNTMD. OBJ 
FORT8@ 


SUBROUTINE HEADER 


COMPILATION OF PROGRAM UNIT HEADER 


:F1:;PRNTMD.FRT DEBUG DATE(10/12/78) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


Cc 
C-- CALLED BY PRINT TO OUTPUT REPORT HEADER 
Cc 
WRITE (6, 208) 
2080 FORMAT(' DATE TIME PH VOLUME TEMP DISSOLVED 
J 
a 
1'TOTAL ORGANIC SUSPENDED PHOSPHATE INFLUENT EFFLUENT ‘', 
2'TURBID AIR DIS MIX INF‘) 
WRITE (6, 201) ; 
201 FORMAT (44X, 'OXYGEN CARBON CARBON SOLIDS CONC’ ,6X, 
1'FLOW FLOW' ) 
WRITE (6, 282) 
262 FORMAT (24X,' (CU.M) (C) (MG/ML) (MG/ML) (MG/ML) ' 
~¢e 
1' (MG/ML) (MG/ML) (MG/ML) (MG/ML) %') 
RETURN 
END 


:F 1: PRNTMD. OBJ 
FORTE 6 


Cc 


COMPILATION OF PROGRAM UNIT PRINT 


:F1:PRNTMD.FRT DEBUG DATE(10/12/78) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


C-- SUBROUTINE PRINT CALLED BY REPORT TO GENERATE FORMATTED 


C-- REPORTS. 
C-- DEPENDING ON FILNM INPUT VALUE. 
c 
SUBROUTINE PRINT (FILNM, TYPE) 
IMPLICIT LOGICAL (A-Z) 
CHARACTER*14 FILNM 
INTEGER*2 ERRFLG,RECCNT,LSTREC 
INTEGER*1 TYPE 
INTEGER*1] INDEX 
SINCLUDE(:F1:EQUIV.CDEC) 
CHARACTER BUFFER*57, PARAMS (57) *1 


PRINTS EITHER TODAY'S FILE OR YESTERDAY'S 


REAL PH, VOLUME, TEMP, DISOXY, TOTCAR, ORGCAR 
REAL SUSSOL,PHOSFT, INFLOW, EFLFLO, TURBID 


INTEGER*1 DIGDAT 


INTEGER* 2 MONTH, DAY, YEAR,HOUR,MINUTE,SECOND 


EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUI VALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 
EQUIVALENCE 


(PARAMS, BUFFER) 
(PARAMS, PH) 
(PARAMS (5) , VOLUME) 
(PARAMS (9) , TEMP) 
(PARAMS (13) ,DISOXY) 
(PARAMS (17) , TOTCAR) 
(PARAMS (21) ,ORGCAR) 
(PARAMS (25) ,SUSSOL) 
(PARAMS (29) , PHOSFT) 
(PARAMS (33) , INFLOW) 
DREAM FAL) CRORBE DS 
(PARAMS (41) ,TURBID 
(PARAMS (45) , DIGDAT) 
(PARAMS (46) ,MONTH) 
(PARAMS (48) , DAY) 
(PARAMS (50) , YEAR) 
(PARAMS (52) , HOUR) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (54) ,MINUTE) 
EQUIVALENCE (PARAMS (56) ,SECOND) 
CHARACTER*®3 AIR,MIX, INFLNT,DISCHG 
COMMON /LSTREC/ LSTREC 


Cc 
C-- INITIALIZE RECORD COUNT 
Cc 
RECCNT=] 
Cc 
C-- INITIALIZE INDEX 
Cc 
INDEX=] 
c 
C-- OUTPUT HEADER 
Cc 
CALL HEADER 
Cc 
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37 
38 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
56 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


C-- WAIT FOR FILE ACCESS IF TODAY'S FILE 


Cc 


OF 


V) 


IF(TYPE.EQ.10@) CALL LOCK (2) 


OPEN (8, FILE=FIUNM,STATUS='OLD' , IOSTAT=ERRFLG, 


1ERR=9@0@,ACCESS='DIRECT', RECL=57) 


READ (8, REC=RECCNT, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=918@) BUFFER 


RECCNT=RECCNT+1 

IF( (DIGDAT. AND. #61H) .EQ.#01H) 
AIR=* ON’ 

ELSE 

AIR='OFF'! 

ENDIF 

IF( (DIGDAT. AND. #02H) .EQ. #42H) 
MIX=' ON' 

ELSE 

MIX='OFF' 

ENDIF 
IF((DIGDAT.AND. #04H) .EQ.#@4H) 
DISCHG=' ON' 

ELSE 

DISCHG='OFF' 

ENDIF 

IF( (DIGDAT.AND. #78H) .EC. #@8H) 
INFLNT=' ON' 

ELSE 

INFLNT='OFF' 

ENDIF 


WRITE (6,101) MONTH, DAY, YEAR, HOUR,MINUTE,SECOND, 


THEN 


THEN 


THEN 


THEN 


1PH, VOLUME, TEMP, DISOXY, TOTCAR, ORGCAR, SUSSOL, PHOSFT, 
2INFLOW, EFLFLO, TURBID,AIR,DISCHG,MIX, INFLNT 
161 FORMAT (12,'/',12,'/',12,1X,12,':',12,':',12,1X,F4.1,1X%,F9. 2, 
Z1X,F9.4,1X,F9.4,1X,F8.3,1X,F8.3,1X,F9.4,1X,F9.4,1X,F8.3,1X,F8. 3 
~,1X,F7.3, 
Z1X,A3,1X,A3,1X,A3,1X,A3) 


Cc 


C-- CHECK FOR END OF FILE AND OTHER THINGS 


Cc 


Ww) 


INDEX=INDEX+] 

IF (TYPE.EQ.108) THEN 
IF(INDEX.LE.16@) THEN 

IF (RECCNT.LT.LSTREC) THEN 
GOTO 184 

ELSE 


CLOSE (8, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=920f) 


CALL UNLOCK (2) 
RETURN 

ENDIF 

ELSE 

INDEX=] 


CLOSE (8, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=°2@0f) 


CALL UNLOCK (2) 

GOTO 1 

ENDIF 

ELSE 

IF (RECCNT.LE.288) THEN 
GOTO 18 

ELSE 


CLOSE (8, IOSTAT=ERRFLG, ERR=9280) 


RETURN 
ENDIF 
ENDIF 

Cc 

C-~ ERROR HANDLERS 

Cc 

9AF@A WRITE(6,9@01) ERRFLG 

9801 FORMAT('OPEN ERROR IN PRINT; #',14) 
RETURN 

9180 WRITE(65,91@1) ERRFLG 

911 FORMAT('READ ERROR IN PRINT; #',14) 
RETURN 

920@ WRITE(6,9201) ERRFLG 

92@1 FORMAT('CLOSE ERROR IN PRINT; #',14) 


RETURN 
END 
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ISIS-II PL/M-8@ V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE INITMD 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :Fl: INITMD. OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: plm8@ :F]:INITMD.plm DEBUG DATE(1@/12/78) PAGEWIDTH(78) 


1 INITMD: 
DO; 
Snolist 
14 ] FQ@GO: PROCEDURE EXTERNAL; 
]7 2 END FQ@GO; 
18 l CECLARE semaphore (3) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
19 1 DECLARE token (3) STRUCTURE ( 
msgShdr) EXTERNAL; 
20 ] INIT: PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 
21 2 DECLARE i BYTE; 
22 2 CALL FQAGO; 


7* initialize semaphores */ 


23 2 DO i= TO 2; 
24 3 CALL ROSEND(semaphore(i),.token(i)); 
25 3 END; 
/* PROGRAM THE 8255 */ 
26 2 OUTPUT {8EBH) =9 2H; 


7* TURN OFF ALL ALARMS */ 


27 2 @) OUTPUT (Q@EAH) =f; 


28 2 RETURN; 
29 2 END; 
3 l END INI TMD; 


ASM8A,OV3 :F1:X2CFG.M8@ DEBUG PAGEWIDTH(78) 


ISIS-II 8080/8885 MACRO ASSEMBLER, V2.@ X2CFG PAGE 1 
LOC OBJ SEQ SOURCE STATEMENT 
] NAME X2CFG 
2 CSEG 
3 PUBLIC RQRATE 
Foee 2¢0¢ 4 RORATE: Dw 32 
5 $NOLIST 
360 $LIST 
361 SNOGEN 
feAe 362 NTASK SET F 
0020 363 NEXCH SET ‘d 
G7AG 364 NDEV SET 4 
Ader 365 NCONT SET ] 
366 ; 
357 ; BUILD INITIAL TASK TABLE 
368 ; 
369 STD RQADBG, 64,129, RQWAKE 
426 STD RQTHDI,36,112,RQOUTX 
483 STD ROPDSK, 48,129, RQDSKX 
546 STD RQPDIR,48,138,RQDIRX 
597 STD RQPDEL,64,131,RQDELX 
654 STD RQOPRNM ,64,132,RORNMX 
71 STD RQAIH, 34,133,RQAIEX 
768 EXTRN RQHD1 
769 CONSTD CNTROL,RQHDI1,86,CNSTK,81,CONTEX 
882 STD TIMER,64,26,0 
939 STD TIMUPD,64,14@,9 
996 STD TIMERS,64,141,@ 
1053 STD STSINP,64,142,8 
111@ STD CHANGE ,64,143,€@ 
1167 STD REPORT, 86@,144,¢,18 
1224 @A) STD SCAN,800,144,0,18 
1281 ; 
1282 ; ALLOCATE TASK DESCRIPTORS 
1283 ; 
1284 GENTD 
128@ ; 
1289 ; ALLOCATE EXCHANGES 
1290 ; 
1291 XCH CONTEX 
1295 XCH FQOLOK 
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1299 68 INTXCH RQLSEX 


1345 ; 

1306 ; BUILD INITIAL EXCHANGE TABLE 
1307 ; 

1208 XCHADR RQDSKX 

1315 XCHADR RQDIRX 

1322 XCHADR RQRNMX 

1329 XCHADR RQDELX 

1336 XCHADR RQAIEX 

1343 PUBXCH CONTEX 


1350 PUBXCH RQLSEX 
1357 PUBXCH FQ@LOK 


1364 XCHADR RQINPX 

LOC OBJ SEQ SOURCE STATEMENT 
1371 XCHADR RQOUTX 
1378 XCHADR RQDBUG 
1385 XCHADR RQWAKE 
1392 XCHADR RQALRM 
1399 XCHADR RQLGEX 
1446 XCHADR RQL7EX 
1413 XCHADR STSLOK 
1428 XCHADR SETLOK 
1427 XCHADR DSKLOK 
1434 XCHADR BMPTIM 
144] XCHADR TIMPOL 
1448 XCHADR PRTREQ 
1455 XCHADR CHRESP 
1462 XCHADR ANRESP 
1469 XCHADR MINSEX 
1476 XCHADR TIMEEX 
1483 XCHADR RDRESP 
149@ ; 
1491 ; BUILD CREATE TABLE 
1492 ; 
1493 CRTAB 
150@ ; 
1501 ; BUILD DEVICE CONFIGURATION TABLE 
15@2 ; 
1583 DCT DA,A,0,8 
1544 DCT D1,@,@,1 
1585 ; of 
1586 ; BUILD CONTROLLER SPECIFICATION TABLE 
1587 ; 
1588 CST 47,80H,5,RQLSEX, CONTEX 
1604 ; 
1605 ; BUILD BUFFER ALLOCATION BLOCK 
1606 ; 
1687 BAB 3, BUFPOL 
1627 END 

PL/M-~&8 COMPILER 10/12/78 PAGE 1 


ISIS-II PL/M-88 V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE CAMMOD 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1:CAM.OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: plm8@ :F1:CAM.plm DEBUG DATE(198/12/78) PAGEWIDTH (78) 


] CAMMOD: 
DO; 


/* CONTROLLER TASK STACK */ 
2 1 DECLARE CNSSTK (86) BYTE PUBLIC; 
6D /* DFS INTERNAL BUFFER SPACE */ 
3 1 DECLARE RQDBUF (7@0) BYTE PUBLIC; 
/* DFS STATIC BUFFER POOL */ 


4 1 DECLARE BUFSPOL (12086) BYTE PUBLIC; 


5 1 END CAMMOD; 
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REPRINT 


Single-board microcomputers offer hardware cost-effectiveness for 
implementing many real-time systems. A compatible, resident, real- 
time executive program provides savings in software development 


An Integral Real-Time Executive 
For Microcomputers 


Kenneth Burgett and Edward F. O'Neil 


Intel Corporation 
Santa Clara, California 


Single-board computers, or microcomputers, that contain 
central processor, read-write and programmable read- 
only memory, real-time clock, interrupts, and serial and 
parallel input/output all on one printed circuit board, 
have made feasible a whole spectrum of applications 
which previously could not be economically justified. 
These microcomputers have also opened up a range of 
applications where the high functional density of large- 
scale integration provides advantages over previous solu- 
tions such as hardwired logic or relatively expensive 
minicomputers. While microcomputers readily solve hard- 
ware requirements, software for single-board computer 
applications with real-time characteristics (which are 
in the majority) has until now been generated individu- 
ally for each application. 

The Intel RMX/80* Real-Time Multi-Tasking Execu- 
tive simplifies real-time application software development, 
and at the same time furnishes capabilities optimized for 
the microcomputer environment. It provides the means to 
concurrently monitor and control multiple external events 
that occur asynchronously in real-time. The program 
framework allows system builders to immediately imple- 
ment software for their particular applications, and to 
avoid specific details of system interaction. 

Major functions of the executive include system re- 
source access based on task priority, intertask communi- 
cation, interrupt driven device control, real-time clock 
control, and interrupt handling. In combination, these 
functions eliminate the need to implement detailed real- 
time coordination for specific applications. 

Previously, two alternative software approaches were 
used to solve microcomputer applications. First, many 


designers created their own operating executive, indi- 
vidually tailored for each application. Obviously, this 
approach was expensive and time-consuming. The second 
approach was to use a minicomputer executive which had 
been adapted to a microcomputer. Since this software 
was designed for a different processing environment and 
then “stripped down,” it suffered from major inad- 
equacies when executed on microcomputers. The alterna- 
tive, RMX/80, has been designed specifically to provide 
a general-purpose real-time executive tailored to Intel 
SBC 80 and System 80 microcomputers. 


Real-Time System Requirements 


All software design approaches for use in real-time ap- 
plications include capability for concurrence, priority, 
and synchronization/communication. 


Concurrence—Real-time systems monitor and control 
events which are occurring asynchronously in the physi- 
cal world. Microcomputer software does not know ex- 
actly when external events will occur; however, it must 
be prepared to perform the necessary processing upon 
demand, whenever the events actually do occur. Typical- 
ly, interrupts are used to inform the microcomputer that 
an event has occurred. At interrupt time, system control 
software determines what processing to perform, as well 
as the relative sequence in which processing must take 
place. 


*RMX/80™ is a registered trademark of the Intel Corp, Santa 
Clara. Calif. 
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Programs related to external events are processed in 
an interleaved manner based on interrupt occurrence 
and priority. For instance, one routine is executing when 
an interrupt activates, signaling that a higher priority 
event has occurred. At this point, the routine related to 
the priority interrupt is started, while execution of the 
less important routine is discontinued temporarily. When 
the more important routine is completed, or temporarily 
halted for some other reason, execution of the less im- 
portant routine is resumed. In this manner, multiple pro- 
grams execute concurrently in an interleaved fashion. 
Priority—In a real-time environment, certain events re- 
quire more immediate attention than others because of 
their significance within the physical world. Immediacy 
is relative to other processing, and is determined by ap- 
plication requirements. The concept of immediacy or pri- 
ority, however, is common throughout all real-time micro- 
computer applications. In priority-based systems, the most 
important program (one that is not waiting for some 
physical or logical reason) is the one executing. 

A classic illustration of program priority in real-time 

systems is found in the area of plant control. When the 
plant begins to fail in a nonrecoverable manner, it is 
imperative that the plant be shut down as quickly as 
possible. For this reason, shutdown processing takes 
priority over all other system demands. Software pri- 
ority enforces this hardware concept of physical opera- 
tional events. 
Synchronization/Communication—Another common sim- 
ilarity in most real-time systems is the need for synchro- 
nization between various events in the physical world 
which are under microcomputer control. Synchroniza- 
tion is defined as the process whereby one event may 
cause one or more other events to occur. Communication 
is the process through which data are sent between in- 
put/output (I/O) devices or programs and other pro- 
grams within the microcomputer system. 

An example of the need for synchronization and com- 
munication is a microcomputer system for weighing and 
stamping packages. One part of the system weighs the 
package, calculates pricing, and releases the package 
onto a conveyor belt. Price and weight data are com- 
municated to another part of the system which stamps 
the data onto the package after it arrives at a sensor 
station. Synchronization is demonstrated by the occur- 
rence of one event—package arrival—causing another 
event—package stamping—to occur. 


Compatible Benefits 


To satisfy real-time microcomputer software require- 
ments, the RMX/80 Real-Time Executive software (Fig 
1) was designed. This program differs from existing 
software systems by offering capabilities directly re- 
lated to the single-board microcomputer environment 
in which it operates. These capabilities have two major 
bottom-line benefits compared with equivalent minicom- 
puter systems. First, the executive code is compact 
enough to allow a large number of real-time applications 
to be processed on a single microcomputer board. To 
accomplish this capability, its nucleus is optimized to 
reside in less than 2k bytes [ie, in a single 16k program- 
mable read-only memory (p/ROM) J, thereby allowing up 
to 1OK of onboard memory for application-related soft- 
ware and storage. 
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Fig 1 
tiple tasks control a given application. 
Nucleus controls execution of both 


A typical RMX/80 system. Mul- 


user and executive tasks through 
task-to-task communication, real-time 
clock, priority resolution, and _ inter- 
rupt handling facilities. All tasks with- 
in an RMX/80-based application use 
at least some of these capabilities; 
other optional executive tasks include 
debugger, free-space manager, and 
device control for operator's console, 
diskette file system, analog subsys- 
tems, and high speed mathematics 
unit 


Second, the executive may be p/ROM-resident. When 
the microcomputer system is powered on, the software 
system (executive plus application programs) is auto- 
matically initialized and begins execution of the highest 
priority application task. Typical major real-time execu- 
tives, however, are totally random-access read-write semi- 
conductor memory (RAM)-resident, which means they 
must be initialized (booted) from a peripheral device, 
such as diskette, cassette, or communications line, into 
microcomputer memory. The need for peripheral devices 
significantly increases the total cost of traditional real- 
time executive-based solutions. 


Sample Application 


Functioning as a real-time executive for microcomputers, 
this software system provides facilities for orderly con- 
trol and monitoring of asynchronously occurring ex- 
ternal events. Although these events may differ widely 
from application to application, facilities are adaptable 
to nearly all processes where the microcomputers are 
used, including process and machine control, test and 
measurement, data communications, and specialized on- 
line data processing applications (where one or more 
terminals access diskette-based data). The executive is 
particularly useful in dedicated low cost applications 
which were not economically feasible before the advent 
of microcomputers. For example, consider the require- 
ment of gas pump control in a service station (Fig 2). 

In this station, a microcomputer system operating 
with RMX/80 concurrently monitors and controls mul- 
tiple gas pumps, and sends price and volume informa- 
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tion to one central location. At the same time, informa- 
tion about station operation is being transmitted over a 
communications line to a regional computer. 

Individual tasks are developed independently to mea- 
sure gas flow, calculate and display price information, 
transfer data to the central computer, and monitor levels 
of gasoline in underground storage. All this processing 
takes place concurrently under program control. (Credit 
verification, charge slip printing, and billing can also 
be controlled by additional software tasks. ) 

Efficient gas station operation demands that the hard- 
ware/software system be highly reliable. The compatible 
benefits of compact code, p/ROM residency, and self- 
initialization on a single-board microcomputer system all 
combine to ensure functional integrity. 


Software Structure 


RMX/80 simplifies the effort for developing a real-time 
system, first, by providing many commonly required 
software functions. Second, its software structure pro- 
motes efficient program development. Programmers who 
are familiar with structured programming will find task 
orientation both natural and easy to use. 

Tasking means that a larger program is divided into 
a number of smaller, logically independent programs or 
tasks. The key is to identify functions that may occur 
concurrently. For example, consider the tasks required 
for a terminal handler—real-time asynchronous I/O be- 
tween an operator’s CRT terminal and the executive. 


Input Handler Task—One task must be ready to accept 
a data character from the terminal at any time. This is 
done by responding to an interrupt signal from the 
terminal and then accepting the data character. The task 
immediately passes the input character to a subsequent 
task automatically and then goes back to wait for an- 
other interrupt. 


Line Buffer Task—As characters are received from the 
input handler they must be placed into a buffer to form 
a line. Eventually, the buffer will be filled or the logical 
end-of-line will be signaled by a carriage return char- 
acter. At this point, the line buffer must be sent to some 
other task for processing. 


Echo Driver Task—For a full-duplex terminal, it is 
necessary to return each input character to the terminal 
for display on the CRT screen. This task waits for a 
character, which could be sent by either the line buffer 
or input handler task, and then sends the character to 
the terminal. It then waits for the next character. 

Note that input handler and echo driver are described 
as waiting for an event. Within the RMX/80, that is 
literally the case. While they wait, however, system re- 
sources are available for other tasks, such as that of the 
line buffer. Thus, effective processing may occur con- 
currently with necessary waiting periods. Notice also 
that a number of other tasks may also be active within 
the system. In fact, the greater the number of tasks run- 
ning concurrently, the more effectively system resources 
are used. Concurrent operation eliminates many time 
wasting procedures from a real-time system. For ex- 
ample, the executive can eliminate the need for many 
timing loops where the processor simply executes a no- 
operation instruction repeatedly while waiting for an 
event to occur. 
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Fig 2 Microcomputer control for gas pump automa- 
tion. In this example, executive-based system simul- 
taneously controls two pumps, displays information on 
operator's console, and communicates with regional 
computer. At a given time, more or fewer functions 
could be operating concurrently. System expansion 
can be easily accomplished by adding tasks and 
modular hardware 


Within the executive, tasks not only are logically in- 
dependent, they are also physically independent, actually 
contending with each other for the use of the processor 
and other system resources. The executive resolves this 
contention based on the priority of each task. 

In the terminal handler example, it is clear that the 
input handler must have highest priority, since accept- 
able performance cannot tolerate the loss of data. Second 
highest priority is given to the echo driver, so that data 
appearing on the screen remain coordinated with the 
input. Lowest priority goes to the line buffer, since that 
function does not depend directly on an external asyn- 
chronous event. There are no particular real-time con- 
straints on the line buffer as long as the input char- 
acters are eventually processed. 

It is possible to write the entire terminal handler as 
a single large task instead of as several smaller tasks. 
However, consideration must be given other high priority 
tasks operating within the system which may not be 
able to gain control while a low priority portion of the 
terminal handler, such as the line buffer task, is execut- 
ing. Therefore, tasks assigned as high priority are gen- 
erally kept as short as possible. If the terminal handler 
were written as one large task, it could tie up the entire 
processing system for a relatively trivial function. 


Task States 


Two task states have been implied—running and wait- 
ing. A running task is always the task which currently 
has the highest priority and is not suspended or waiting. 
A waiting task remains in the wait state until it receives 
a message or an interrupt for which it is waiting or until 
a specified time period has passed. The wait period can 
be timed using the system clock. 

A running task may suspend itself on some other task 
in the system. A suspended task cannot begin execution 
again until some running task orders it to resume. As 
an example, a password routine might temporarily sus- 
pend the echo driver of the terminal handler so that the 
password is not displayed. (The password routine must 
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Fig 4 Memory utilization. RMX/80 nucleus, de- 
vice control task, and free-space allocation mod- 
ules are linked with user tasks to form a real-time 
system. Although executive may be RAM-resident, 
it is designed to reside in p/ROM and uses RAM 
only for temporary storage and free space. User 
tasks are provided by user at generation time. 
RAM may be used by RMX/80 and all associated 
tasks for temporary storage, including stack. 
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Fig 3 System message exchanges. 
In intertask communication (a) task 
1 sends a message to an exchange, 
where it is held until task 2 requests 
message via accept. In_ intertask 
communication with delay (b), task 
2 waits for a message from task 1 
until data are available or until a 
certain time period has _ passed, 
whichever occurs first. In task con- 
tro! (c), any task may suspend or 
resume any other task. In interrupt 
processing (d), an |I/O interrupt is 
transformed into a message that task 
1 receives via a wait command. 
Task 1 then performs appropriate 
interrupt processing 


remove the password from the line buffer, or it will be 
displayed as soon as execution of the echo driver is 
resumed. ) 

A task may also be in the ready state. A ready task is 
one that would be running except that a task with higher 
priority temporarily controls the system resources. The 
executive maintains a list of all tasks that are ready to 
run. The next task to be run is always the task with 
the highest priority in the ready list. 

The running task relinquishes its control of the sys- 
tem by 


(1) Putting itself into a wait state 
(2) Suspending itself 
(3) Sending a message to a higher priority task, which 


if it has the highest current priority, becomes the run- 
ning task 


(4) Being preempted by an interrupt to a higher pri- 
ority task 


In the case of an interrupt, the executive saves the 
status (contents of registers, etc) of the interrupted task 
so that it will be restarted correctly. 


Message Exchanges 
Tasks communicate with each other by sending messages 


(Fig 3). The sending task constructs the message to be 
sent in RAM or uses a previously assembled message. 
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Fig 5 Consumer task flow. 
Consumer task performs ini- 
tialization and then drops into 
cyclic loop, alternately waiting 
for messages, performing func- 
tions requested by message, 
and sending an acknowledge- 
ment in form of a response 
message 


The sending task then issues a SEND command that posts 
the address of the message at an exchange. 

An exchange is simply a set of lists maintained by the 
executive. The first list contains the addresses of messages 
available at that exchange. The second list consists of a 
list of tasks that are waiting for messages at that ex- 
change. When a task enters a wail state, it specifies the 
exchange where it expects eventually to find a message. 
The task may wait indefinitely, or it may specify that it 
will only wait a specific period of time before resuming 
execution. 

Messages, together with the exchange mechanism, pro- 
vide for automatic intertask communication and also for 
task synchronization. For example, a message to a par- 
ticular task may specify that the task is to send a re- 
sponse to a certain exchange. Thus, the original task 
may request an acknowledgement response to its mes- 
sage, or it may specify that a message is to be sent to 
a third task. RMX/80 treats interrupts like messages, 
the only difference being that interrupts have their own 
set of exchanges. 

Note that the sending and receiving of messages classi- 
fies tasks into two types—message consumers and mes- 
sage producers. A consumer task waits for a message, 
performs an action based on the message, and then 
returns to the wait state until another message is re- 
ceived. A producer task initiates its function by sending 
a message to another task, waits for a response, and then 
sends another message. Figs 5 and 6 graphically illustrate 
the processing within these two tasks. The distinction be- 
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Fig 6 Producer task _ flow. 
Producer processing flow is 
opposité to that of consumer 
task. Instead of passively re- 
acting to requests from other 
tasks, producer task issues re- 
quests to which other tasks 
must respond 


tween consumer and producer tasks is relative since many 
tasks &ct as both consumer and producer. 


Executive Modules 


RMX/80 is supplied as a library of relocatable and link- 
able modules. These modules are added selectively as 
required when the user-supplied tasks are passed through 
the link program. Only modules actually requested by 
the application are linked in. For example, if the appli- 
cation program does not specify use of the free-space 
manager, that module is not linked into the system. 
One module, the nucleus, provides basic capabilities 
(concurrence, priority, and synchronization/communi- 
cation) found in all real-time systems. Additional, op- 
tional modules may be configured with user programs 
(tasks) to form a complete application software system. 
These modules include: 
Terminal handler—Providing real-time asynchronous 
I/O between an operator’s terminal and tasks running 
under the RMX/80 executive, the handler offers a line- 
edit feature similar to that of Isis-11 and an additional 
type-ahead facility. (1SIS-11 is the supervisory system 
used on the Intellec Development System.) 
Free-space manager—This module maintains a pool of 
free RAM and allocates memory out of the pool upon 
request from a task. In addition, the manager reclaims 
memory and returns it to the pool when it is no longer 
needed. 
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Debugger—Designed specifically for debugging soft- 
ware running under the RMX/80 executive, the debugger 
is used by linking it to an application program or task. 
Thus, it can be run directly from the single-board com- 
puter’s memory. In addition, an in-circuit emulator, 
such as ICE-80, can be used to load and execute the 
debugger, providing all resources of the Intellec de- 
velopment system to simplify debugging effort. 


Analog interface handlers—Consisting of RMX/80 tasks, 
these handlers provide real-time control for SBC 711, 
724, and 732 systems. 


Diskette file systems—Giving RMX/80 users diskette 
file management capabilities, the diskette driver allows 
users to load tasks into the system and to create, access, 
and delete files in a real-time environment without dis- 
rupting normal processing. All file formats are compatible 
with Isis-11 for both single and double density systems. 


In addition to application program module or task 
requirements, the user also supplies a set of generation 
parameters. These parameters are a set of tables that 
inform the executive of the number of tasks and ex- 
changes in the system. Fig 7 illustrates the system gener- 
ation process. 


Summary 


The significance of RMX/80 to software design parallels 
the significance of the single-board computer to hard- 
ware design. Microcomputers allow designers without ex- 
tensive experience in digital systems to bring computer 
processing power into their applications. Similarly, the 
executive relieves the hardware designer of much soft- 
ware design required for real-time applications. Designed 
to facilitate growth, since new software needed to support 
hardware expansions can be supported easily by the ad. 
dition of new tasks, this executive also substantially re- 


Fig 7 Target microcomputer system. 
Configuration parameters are linked 
together with appropriate RMX/80 and 
user task modules. Resulting program 
is then transferred to its target SBC 
80 system via programmed p/ROMs 
or is debugged using in-circuit emula- 
tion and then transferred 


TARGET 
“$Bc 80 
SYSTEM. 


duces recurring costs because it requires a minimum of 
memory and does not require peripheral bootstrap load- 
ing devices. RMX/80 results in economical, shorter, and 
more flexible software development efforts when design- 
ing, building, and verifying real-time user applications. 
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A Small-Scale Operating System Foundation for 
Microprocesor Applications 


KEVIN C. KAHN 


Abstract—Sound engineering methodology, which has long been val- 
ued in hardware design, has been slower to develop in software design. 
This paper uses a case study of a small real-time system to discuss soft- 
ware design philosophies, with particuar emphasis on the abstract ma- 
chine view of systems. It demonstrates how the currently popular soft- 
ware design axioms of generality and modularity can be used to produce 
a software system that meets severe space constraints while remaining 
relatively portable across a family of microcomputers. These sorts of 
constraints have often been used to justify ad hoc design approaches in 
the past. The results of the project suggest that the use of such tech- 
niques actually make the meeting of many constraints easier than would 
a less organized approach. In addition, the reliability and maintainability 


of the resultant product is likely to be better. 
A cally not an adequate base upon which to build applica- 
tions software. Broad classes of applications can be ex- 
amined and found to share more than the hardware defined 
instruction set. To avoid the reengineering of this common func- 
tionality, we would prefer to build such common parts once and 
thereafter treat this base software as though it were part of the 
machine. For example, a software system sometimes called an 
operating system, an executive, a nucleus, a kernel, or some 
similar term, is often supplied with a hardware product and can 
be viewed in exactly this way. In this paper, we examine a small- 
scale system to demonstrate this approach to bridging the gap 
between the hardware and the application. That is, we will view 
the software as a direct extension of the hardware—a view which 
may indicate future directions in microprocessor integration of 
function. 

This paper is meant as both a case study of a particular system 
design and as a suggestion of the proper approach to such design 
situations in general. We will first discuss the abstract machine 
view of computer systems and attempt to demonstrate that this is 
a useful philosophical approach for building systems. We will 
then apply this approach to the discussion of a system to coor- 
dinate programs performing real-time control functions— RMX- 
80™ [18]. The emphasis of the paper will be on techniques and 
methodology rather than on the particular functionality of RMX. 
Special attention will be given to such issues as the use of 
modularity to enhance the adaptability of the system and the use 
of design generality to achieve global rather than local optimiza- 
tions. 


I. INTRODUCTION 
PROCESSOR, as defined only by its hardware, is typi- 


II. THE CONCEPT OF ABSTRACT MACHINE 


What is a computing ‘‘machine’’ or processing unit? We gen- 
erally identify a processing unit as a particular collection of hard- 
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ware components that implement the instruction set of the 
machine. This very physical definition of a computer dates from 
mechanical processors. Even with ‘modern computers, before 
large-scale integration, it was easy to physically point at the proc- 
essing elements as distinct from memories, peripherals, and pro- 
grams. Continued integration of function has at least made this 
physical distinction more difficult with single chips subsuming 
processing, memory, and peripheral interface functions. Micro- 
programming (i.e., replacing hardwired instruction logic with a 
more elementary programmed processor) as an implementation 
Strategy has logically blurred this distinction as well. That is, 
when the basic visible instruction set of a processor is itself imple- 
mented in terms of more primitive instructions it is more difficult 
to identify ‘‘the machine.’’ It is clear that this narrow physical 
definition of a processor is not adequate for current technology 
levels and is likely to become even less viable as the technology 
continues to develop. 

Actually we have been using alternative definitions of a proces- 
sor for some time. All of the theoretical work in finite state 
machines, for example, deals with conceptual processors. Like- 
wise applications programmers seldom really regard the machine 
they program as much more than collection of instructions found 
in a reference manual—the physical implementation of the 
machine is of little concern to them. Indeed, they may never come 
physically near the hardware if they deal with a typical time- 
sharing system—rather, the terminal is the only physical manifes- 
tation of the computer such users may see. 

More to point, perhaps, are the numerous interpreters that 
have been written for languages such as Basic. Each such inter- 
preter actually produces a conceptual machine with one instruc- 
tion set targetted to a specific application. With standard com- 
piled languages such as Fortran, Algol, or Pascal, a higher level 
source statement is translated into the instruction set of the 
physical hardware. In contrast, interpreted language systems 
translate the source into the instruction set of some conceptual 
machine that is better suited to the running of programs written in 
the language. For example, the hardware may not provide 
floating-point instructions or define a floating-point data repre- 
sentation. In such a case it may be easier to define a machine that 
recognizes a particular floating-point data format with an instruc- 
tion set that includes floating operations. These interpreters are 
high-level machines that have usually been implemented in soft- 
ware. Likewise, it should be readily apparent that, just as these in- 
terpreters provide high-level machines to their associated trans- 
lators, any programming language, compiled or interpreted, pro- 
vides one to its users. 

Interpreters of this sort typically may examine and decode a 
stream of instruction values in a manner analogous to the hard- 
ware. Alternately, the new instructions may all be executed as 
subroutine calls using the appropriate hardware instruction. That 
is, the entire bit pattern for CALL X (where X is the address of a 
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Fig. 1. Typical collection of abstract machines. 


routine that implements a part of the new instruction set) can be 
regarded as a new operation code rather than as the hardware 
operation CALL. In either case the programmer using these exten- 
sions can view the harware-software combination as though it 
were a new machine with a more useful instruction set. Micropro- 
grammed machines such as the IBM 5100 or Burrough’s 1700 
have simply optimized the performance of such interpreters or 
subroutine packages by committing them to a faster storage 
medium. 

Viewed in this light we can identify any collection of hardware 
and software that provide some well defined set of functions as 
defining an abstract machine [10],[12}]. This machine has an in- 
struction set that consists of the functions provided by the hard- 
ware-software combination. For a particular application it may 
be possible to view multiple such abstract machines by taking 
various pieces of the whole. For example, the physical machine 
provided by a set of components is just one abstract machine. It is 
of particular interest since it is the greatest common abstract 
machine that can be identified as being used by any application 
running on that computer system. A Basic interpreter running on 
this machine might then constitute a second virtual machine. A 
Basic program running on this interpreter that accepted high level 
commands and performed according to them might be a third 
level machine usable by people with no knowledge of either the 
hardware or Basic. Whenever we can identify functions of suffi- 
cient commonality among a number of applications, it may be 
worth viewing the software which provides these functions as ex- 
tensions of the base hardware machine which define some aug- 
mented or even different machines. Users programming such an 
application can then view this abstract machine, rather than the 
base machine as the vehicle that they are programming, and in 
doing so avoid reengineering the functions that it provides. Fig. 1 
illustrates an example of such machines. It is important to remem- 
ber that at any time, many abstract machines may be thought of 
as existing on the same base hardware. 


III. OPERATING SYSTEMS AS ABSTRACT MACHINES 


The terms operating system or executive have been used to 
describe software systems of widely different functionality. These 
machines generally provide for the management of some machine 
resources such as input, output, memory space, memory access, 
or processor execution time. We might then attempt to define an 
operating system as some collection of software modules which 
defines an abstract machine that includes resource management 
functions as well as the hardware supplied computational func- 
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tions [2],[6],{8],{11]. With such a broad definition, however, 
large-scale multi-user time-sharing systems and small single user 
microprocessor development systems both may claim to have 
operating systems. Clearly, the range of software systems covered 
by this definition is large, encompassing products which differ by 
orders of magnitude in complexity. Rather than become involved 
in trying to resolve this disparity, we will qualify our use of the 
term and refer to an operating system ‘‘foundation.’’ That is, we 
will describe a software system which provides a minimal base for 
the construction of real-time applications. We will avoid the 
somewhat irrelevant question of whether the system comprises a 
complete ‘‘operating system.’’ 

The important item to realize from the above discussion is that 
any operating system functionally enlarges the processor seen by 
the programmer. The functions that it provides become as much a 
part of the machine’s functionality as jump instructions. Indeed, 
it is functionally unimportant to the user desiring to read from a 
file whether it requires a single hardware instruction or a large 
software routine to accomplish it. In terms of the abstract 
machine discussion above, we will examine a software package 
which defines an abstract machine that includes functions re- 
quired to coordinate programs performing real-time control ap- 
plications [1],[9],[12}. 

The key overall requirement of the operating sytem foundation 
that we discuss in this paper will be that it supply a minimal cover- 
ing set of functions to permit coordination of asynchronous 
tasks. To determine this set we will need to further examine the 
needs of its users and environment of its use. In describing this 
foundation, we are defining an abstract machine that must be 
programmed to be of use; that is, like the instruction set of the 
base machine the foundation by itself performs no work but 
rather provides an environment within which useful tasks can be 
run. 

We should note, here, some of the limitations of the system 
which differentiate it from large-scale operating systems. First, it 
is not primarily intended for a multi-user environment, particu- 
larly because the underlying hardware does not provide the neces- 
sary support to protect users from one another. Also, it will often 
be used to control functions of specialized devices and therefore is 
‘*close’’ to the I/O devices. That is, it does not supply the sort of 
high level I/O control system which is often present in larger sys- 
tems for controlling more conventional I/O devices. Finally, it 
does not assume a backing store from which program overlays 
can be loaded (but it can easily support such an extension). 


IV. DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 
A. Use Environment 


The foundation system we will describe is RMX-80 [5] which 
was designed to be used with members of Intel’s Single Board 
Computer (SBC) family of products. This family includes a wide 
range of bus compatible processor, memory, and _ peripheral 
boards. Of most interest to this discussion are the processor 
boards which are based on the Intel 8080 or 8085 microprocessors 
and include varying amounts of on-board ROM and RAM mem- 
ory and I/O interfaces. In addition, the boards vary in the sophis- 
tication of their interrupt structures and timing facilities. In terms 
of abstract machines we might characterize these computers as 
essentially the same machine at the processor level but different 
machines at the computer system level. It was desired that the 
abstract machines defined by adding RMX to the underlying com- 
puters be as much the same as possible. 

During the design of RMX, we expected that its users would 
span the entire broad range of applications across which the SBC 
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hardware was being put to use. This implied that it might see uses 
ranging from minimal single board systems that functioned as 
single device controllers to complex multiboard applications im- 
plementing involved real-time process or industrial control func- 
tions. In particular we expected that many user-built I/O boards 
and peripherals would be used with the system. It was important 
for us to allow full use of these unknown devices with RMX while 
still providing as much assistance as possible in the building of the 
controlling software systems. 

As is the case with most processors, the concrete (i.e., physical) 
machines represented by the SBC family do not themselves in- 
clude any facilities to permit multiple asynchronous functions to 
be programmed, to provide for the coordination of such func- 
tions, or to provide time information needed for real-time ap- 
plications. Typically, users of these products have directly pro- 
grammed these functions in an ad hoc manner within their ap- 
plications. An examination of the sorts of functions necessary to 
such applications reveals that at the very least this reengineering is 
a waste of resources. Worse is the high probability of error in pro- 
gramming such critical functions. 

The SBC hardware products were designed to eliminate the 
complexities of board engineering, particularly for those users 
without the necessary expertise to handle the task, by functionally 
integrating individual components into complete boards. The 
programming of functions to coordinate parallel software activi- 
ties is, likewise, an area which should be carefully engineered in 
order to avoid subtle errors. The development of RMX was there- 
fore viewed as a process of functional integration analogous to 
the integration of LSI components into boards. That is, just as a 
well designed board relieves the user of component level hardware 
engineering, RMX relieves the users of low-level software engi- 
neering. 


B. System Requirements 


The hardware environments and anticipated uses of RMX de- 
fined a stringent set of requirements for it. Foremost among these 
were its memory constraints; indeed, for the anticipated uses, 
memory size considerations dominated execution speed ones over 
a considerable range. Since we expected applications that would 
reside entirely on a single board with 4K bytes of PROM, the 
maximum size of the RMX foundation code was set at half of this 
or 2K bytes. Further, unlike larger minicomputer systems, many, 
if not most, applications of the SBC boards would not have avail- 
able any mass storage or other prograrth loading device. It was 
thus important that RMX be designed to be ROM (or PROM) 
resident and capable of automatically initializing the system when 
powered on. 

We also anticipated that the expertise of many RMX users 
would be in areas other than programming systems. We therefore 
felt that the RMX machine needed to provide a fairly simple set of 
concepts, avoiding where possible those constructs most likely to 
cause errors. For example, we felt that a very frequent source of 
programming difficulty lay in dealing with interrupts. Many 
latent errors in programming systems stem from the occurrence of 
an interrupt at an unexpected time. We therefore decided to at- 
tempt to minimize the need for users to deal with hardware inter- 
rupts or with the interrupt-like occurrences found in many mini- 
computer operating systems. At the same time we had to accom- 
modate the needs of the sophisticated user who still desired to 
take advantage of RMX but had a specific need to directly control 
the hardware via the interrupt facility. 

Finally, to define the general functionality of RMX we exam- 
ined its anticipated applications. Real-time applications com- 
monly need to perform a number of tasks of differing importance 


logically in parallel, with preference always being given to execut- 
ing the most critical ones first. While these tasks may be relatively 
independent, they may need to periodically synchronize them- 
selves with one or another distinct task or with the outside world. 
For the latter, interrupts are the usual hardware supplied mecha- 
nism. Some tasks may also need to communicate data with one 
another. For example, a task servicing a sensing device may take 
readings from the device which need to be communicated to two 
tasks: one task which reacts to the reading by controlling some 
other device, and another task which logs or tabulates the read- 
ings. Ranked in order of importance these might be control, sens- 
ing, and logging. Finally, the tasks must have the ability to con- 
trol themselves relative to real-time, either by delaying their exe- 
cution for certain periods or by guaranteeing that they are not in- 
definitely delayed by, for example, a faulty device. 

Requirements on the system design were also generated by con- 
siderations internal to the design project. One of these was the 
need to provide a single RMX abstract machine on a variety of 
underlying SBC boards. While separate versions of RMX for each 
board could have been designed with the same external appear- 
ance, this approach would have led to an unnecessary amount of 
internal engineering. Additionally, without careful initial design, 
the differences in the base hardware would have had visible ef- 
fects on the RMX abstract machine for each of the boards. This 
requirement demanded that we partition the structure of RMX 
into two parts. One part would implement those aspects which 
were independent of the particular hardware. The second part 
would interface the first part to the underlying hardware of the 
specific boards [7]. 

We also wished to minimize the software development costs by 
applying the best available software engineering techniques. His- 
torically, tight space constraints have often led to a very ad hoc 
approach to software design in the belief that more generally 
designed external features or more modularly built internal 
designs would lead to inherently larger systems. As a result of this 
philosophy, each needed function is designed to be as smail as 
possible. Unfortunately, while each function may be locally opti- 
mized, it is possible that the overall design suffers from duplica- 
tion or overlap between such individual elements. Current work 
in programming methodology stresses modularity, generality, and 
structure (most often for their side effects in producing more 
maintainable, less error prone systems). 

We felt that there was more to gain, both in development cost 
and space performance, by avoiding optimized specialization of 
function in favor of more general designs [17]. This reduced the 
number of separate functions that RMX had to supply. The re- 
sulting external design therefore has a single mechanism that pro- 
vides task communication, synchronization, time references, and 
standard interrupt-like control. To do so it incorporates the 
operating system design approaches favored in much of the mod- 
ern computing literature. Likewise, the internal structures are 
highly modular and designed to be as uniform as possible so as to 
avoid replicating similar, but nonidentical internal management 
routines. 


V. THE RMX MACHINE 
B. General Concepts 


The abstract machine defined by RMX augments the base 
microprocessor by introducing some additional computational 
concepts. We define a task to be an independently executable pro- 
gram segment. That is, a task embodies the concept of a program 
in execution on the processor. RMX permits multiple tasks to be 
defined which can run in a parallel, or multiprogrammed, 
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fashion. That is, RMX makes individual tasks running on one 
processor appear to be running on separate processors by manag- 
ing the dispatching of the processor to particular tasks. The reg- 
isters on the processor reflect the activity or state of the running 
task. Other tasks may be ready to execute but for some reason 
have not been selected to run yet and so have their processor 
states saved elsewhere in the system. From the point of view of the 
program that is a task, execution proceeds as though it were the 
only one being run by the processor. Only the apparent speed of 
execution is affected by the multiprogramming. From the point of 
view of the system, every task is always in one of three states: run- 
ning, ready, or waiting. The task actually in execution is running. 
Any other task which could be running but for the fact that the 
system has selected some other task to actually use the processor, 
is ready. Tasks which are delayed or stopped for some reason are 
waiting, as will be discussed below. 

Each task is assigned a priority which determines its relative im- 
portance within the system. Whenever a decision must be made as 
to which task of those that are ready should be run next, the one 
with the highest priority is given preference. Furthermore, in the 
spirit of unifying mechanisms, the same priority scheme replaces a 
separate mechanism for disabling interrupts. Interrupts from ex- 
ternal devices are logically given software priorities. If the ap- 
plications system designer deems a particular task as of more im- 
portance than responding to certain interrupts, he can specify this 
by simply setting the RMX priority of that task to be higher than 
the RMX priority associated with those given hardware inter- 
rupts. It is thus possible to maintain a high degree of control over 
the responsiveness required for various functions. 

As mentioned above, tasks may desire to communicate infor- 
mation to one another. To this end the RMX machine defines a 
message to be some arbitrary data to be sent between tasks. To 
mediate the communication of messages it defines an exchange to 
be the conceptual link between tasks. An exchange functions 
somewhat like a mailbox in that messages are deposited there by 
one task and collected by another. Its function is complicated by 
the fact that a task may attempt to collect a message at an ex- 
change that is empty. In such a case the execution of that task 
must be delayed until a message arrives. Tasks that are so delayed 
are in the waiting state. We chose this indirect communication 
mechanism over one which directly addresses tasks because it per- 
mits greater flexibility in the arrangement of receiver and sender 
tasks. The anonymity of the receiving task implies that the sender 
need know only the interface specification for a function to be 
performed via a message to a particular exchange. The task or 
tasks which implement that function need not be known and 
hence may be conviently changed if desired. 

The conventional mechanism used by programs to communi- 
cate with external devices is the interrupt. Unfortunately, inter- 
rupts are by nature unexpected events and programming with 
them tends to be error prone. The essential characteristic of an in- 
terrupt is that a parallel, asynchronous activity (the device) wishes 
to communicate with another activity (a program). Since this 
communication is essentially the same as that desired between 
separate software tasks it seems conceptually simpler to use the 
Same message and exchange mechanism for it. The unification of 
all communications functions is analogous to the idea of stand- 
ardized I/O found in systems such as UNIX [17]. The RMX 
machine eliminates interrupts by translating them into messages 
which indicate that an interrupt has occurred. These messages are 
sent to specific exchanges associated with particular interrupts. 
Tasks which ‘‘service interrupts’’ do so in RMX by attempting to 
receive a message at the appropriate exchange. Thus, prioritized 
nested interrupts are easily handled. An advantage of this unfied 
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treatment of internal and external communication is that hard- 
ware interrupts can be completely simulated via another software 
task. This facilitates debugging and permits easy modification of 
a system by allowing rather arbitrary insertion of tasks into a net- 
work of communicating tasks and devices. 

Note that with this scheme unexpected interrupts do not cause 
particular difficulty. For example, if the servicing task is still busy 
with some previous message, the interrupt message will be left at 
the exchange and will not affect the task until it is ready for an- 
other interrupt; i.e., until it waits at the exchange. In an applica- 
tion designed to properly handle the actual interrupt rate, the task 
will service interrupts quickly enough to always be waiting when 
the next one occurs. In this case, response to an interrupt is im- 
mediate. Thus this mechanism provides no loss of facility relative 
to the usual interrupt scheme but it does make the proper con- 
trolling of such events simpler. Multiple occurrences of the same 
interrupt which indicate the processor has fallen behind in its ser- 
vicing are logged as such by a message which indicates that inter- 
rupts may have been lost. These interrupts do not, however, dis- 
rupt the running task or complicate programming. 

The last concept embodied in the RMX abstract machine is that 
of time. The RMX machine defines time in terms of system time 
units. It then permits tasks to delay themselves for given periods 
of time so that they can synchronize themselves with the outside 
world. It also permits tasks to guard against unduly long delays 
caused by attempting to collect a message at an empty exchange 
by limiting the length of time that they are willing to spend 
waiting for some message to arrive. 


B. Data Objects and Functions 


These concepts are realized in RMX by introducing some new 
data objects and instructions. Just as the base processor can deal 
directly with such data objects as 8 bit bytes or unsigned integers, 
the RMX abstract machine can deal directly with the more com- 
plex data objects: task, message, and exchange. Each of these 
data objects consists of a series of bytes with a well defined struc- 
ture and may be operated upon only by certain instructions. This 
is completely analogous, for example, to a machine that permits 
direct operations on floating-point data objects which consist of 
four bytes with a particular internal structure to represent the 
fraction, exponent, and signs. In each case there are only certain 
instructions that can be used correctly with the object and the in- 
ternal structure of the object is not of particular interest to the 
programmer. 

The new instructions provided by RMX are: SEND, WAIT, AC- 
CEPT, CREATE TASK, DELETE TASK, CREATE EXCHANGE, and 
DELETE EXCHANGE. The create instructions accept blocks of free 
memory and some creation information to format and initialize 
the blocks with the appropriate structure. Each corresponding 
delete instruction accepts one of the objects and logically removes 
it from the system. The remaining operations are of more direct 
interest to the operation of the RMX machine. 

The waAIT instruction has two operands: the address of an ex- 
change from which a message is to be collected and the maximum 
time (in system units) for which the task is to await the arrival of a 
message. The result of the operation is the address of the message 
which was received. A special message from the system indicates 
that the specified amount of time elapsed without the arrival of a 
normal message. From the programmer’s point of view this in- 
struction simply executes and returns the specified result. Actual 
execution of the instruction will involve the delaying of task exe- 
cution if no message is available, by queueing it in a first-come- 
first-served manner at the exchange. Any such delay is not visible 
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to the programmer, however. This approach unifies the commun- 
ication and timing aspects of the design. It directly provides reli- 
ability in the face of lost events due to hardware or software fail- 
ure. Tasks can be guaranteed not to be indeterminately delayed 
due to such failures and can thus attempt recovery from them. It 
also permits tasks to use the same mechanism to delay themselves 
for given time intervals by waiting at an exchange at which no 
message will ever arrive. 

The ACCEPT instruction is an alternate way to receive a mes- 
sage. It has a single operand specifying the exchange from which 
the message is to be received and immediately returns either the 
next message at the exchange or a flag indicating that no message 
was available. The task is never delayed to await a message in the 
ACCEPT operation. 

SEND also has two operands: the address of a message and the 
address of an exchange to which the message is to be sent. The in- 
struction queues the message in a first-come-first-served manner 
at the exchange if there is no task already waiting there. If a task is 
waiting at the exchange then the instruction binds the message to 
the task and makes the task eligible to execute on the processor. 
When the receiving task resumes actual execution the address of 
the message will be returned to it as the result of its WAIT instruc- 
tion. 


VI. THE RMX IMPLEMENTATION 
A. Methodology 


In this section and the next, we consider some (but ceftainly not 
all) details of the actual implementation of the system as illustra- 
tions of the design of such software products. We turn first to the 
methodology applied to the effort and then to some samples of 
the mechanisms. 

To provide the abstract machine just described and meet the 
other requirements for the system, RMX was implemented as a 
combination of ROM resident code and some RAM resident 
tables. Just as a hardware designer uses LSI devices in preference 
to more elementary TTL components, we chose to use the 
leverage of a high level programming language rather than 
elementary assembly code. The system was, therefore, designed 
using PLM [14], Intel’s high-level implementation language. The 
operations described above appear as procedure calls using the 
standard PLM calling sequence. The space constraints and a good 
level of internal maintainability were achieved by maximizing the 
modularity of the design. The broad independent functions of 
multiprogramming, communications and control were completely 
isolated from the board dependent timing and interrupt handling 
functions. As a result, movement of the system to a new member 
of the SBC family requires only the reimplementation of these 
board dependent functions. In addition, data structure of internal 
and user visible objects were generalized so that single algorithms 
could deal with any of them. Individual optimizations could have 
been made in the local design of many parts of the data structures 
to improve their space or time costs slightly. Such optimizations, 
however, would have cost considerably more in code space and 
code complexity [3]. 

The module feature of PLM was used to simulate the abstract 
data type concept [4],[13] and enforce information hiding [15], 
[16]. That is, every data structure used by RMX is under the ex- 
clusive control of a single module. The modules supply to each 
other restricted sets of public procedures and variables. It is only 
through these paths that agents outside a module may access the 
data structures maintained by the module. The only assumptions 
that such outside agents may make about a module and its data 
structures are those specified by the definition of the public paths. 
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Fig. 2. Major modules (boxes) and data structures (circles) of RMX. 


As a result, so long as these interface specifications are main- 
tained, any given data structure may be reorganized by redesign- 
ing its controlling module without affecting other parts of the sys- 
tem. This approach improves the understandability of the imple- 
mentation and facilitates the debugging and maintenance of the 
system. Fig. 2 illustrates the general structure of the RMX imple- 
mentation. 

Finally, the original version of RMX was completely coded in 
PLM using the resident PLM compiler of the Intellec® Micro- 
computer Development System. This version was functionally 
complete but slightly exceeded the space constraints, occupying 
about 2.5K bytes of program space. There were a couple of cases 
where the language structure of PLM did not permit the direct ex- 
pression of the best way to compile the code. For these modules, 
it was sufficient to hand optimize the code output by the com- 
piler. The original structure of the PLM program was maintained 
and the majority of its generated code was used intact. The final 
RMX system occupies less than 2K bytes of program space. This 
high level language approach coupled with selective manual opti- 
mization permitted far quicker and more error free development 
than could have been achieved using assembly language. 

The approach to handling interrupts did introduce additional 
software overhead. For a typical configuration of the hardware, 
the realistic minimum interrupt latency would be about 200 us. 
Using the message mechanism it is about 800 us. For the targetted 
process control applications, this is entirely acceptable. RMX 
does make provision, however, for direct handling of selective in- 
terrupts which require better response time without disturbing the 
use of the message mechanism for the others. For normal task 
communication, the performance is relatively better. For the typ- 
ical hardware configuration, the transmission of a message takes 
about 800 us, which is comparable to the time that would be re- 
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quired for any synchronization primitive (e.g., P and V or en- 
queue and dequeue) on such hardware. 


B. Engineering for Hardware Dependencies 


The two functions which vary most significantly across the SBC 
product line are the timing and interrupt facilities. To accom- 
modate these variations, the implementation separates the logical 
and physical parts of these functions. 

The interrupt facilities are split between the module which im- 
plements the communications operations and a hardware inter- 
rupt handler module. The communications module provides a 
special ‘‘interrupt send’’ operation which performs the logical 
translation of the interrupt event into a message. This facility is 
independent of the interrupt structure of the processor board and 
remains the same in any version of RMX. The hardware depend- 
ent interrupt module deals directly with the hardware interrupt 
structure and invokes the send operation at the logical level. Only 
this module need be redesigned when generating an RMX version 
for a different SBC board. With this approach we take full advan- 
tage of the hardware vectored priority interrupt structure on high 
performance products and can simulate this desirable structure at 
slightly higher software cost on low performance products. 

The same sorts of variations are faced in providing a source for 
the system time unit. Again, one module provides all of the 
logical time functions associated with providing time delays and 
time limits to the user system. This module is independent of the 
type, frequency, or location of the physical time source. A sep- 
arate module is responsible for clocking the logical level by invok- 
ing it once every system time unit. Once again, this permits a con- 
sistent definition of time in RMX systems regardless of the sophis- 
tication of the available time source, and it limits the amount of 
reimplementation that is needed to support new SBC products. 


C. Example Data Objects 


As an example of the complex data objects defined in the sys- 
tem we will consider the task and exchange objects illustrated in 
Fig. 3. The task object is 20 bytes long and embodies the execu- 
tion state and status of a task. It consists of pointers used to link it 
onto various lists of tasks in the system. These lists are used to 
queue a task at an exchange, link it to other ready tasks, or keep 
track of its maximum delay when waiting. It also contains the 
stack pointer of non-running tasks which is sufficient to supply 
the remaining task register values when the task next executes. 
Finally, the object contains the task priority, some status infor- 
mation describing the state of the task, and a pointer to auxiliary 
information about the task. 

The exchange object is 10 bytes long and implements the mail- 
box concept described earlier, primarily by serving as the source 
of header information for lists of messages and tasks. Each of 
these singly linked lists is addressed with head and tail pointers 
located in the exchange object. All exchanges in the system are 
also linked together. 

The exchange objects are operated upon by the SEND, WAIT, 
and ACCEPT instructions of the RMX abstract machine. These in- 
structions generally alter the ‘‘value’’ or contents of these com- 
plex data objects. The task object is not the direct operand of any 
RMX instruction described above. Rather it is indirectly altered as 
a side effect of various instructions. Just as the user of floating- 
point objects on most machines needs to know the length and ex- 
istence of instances of the object, but not its internal structure, so 
the internal structure of these objects is generally unimportant to 
the users. 
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Fig. 3. Example data objects in RMX. 


D. Global Versus Local Optimizations 


We have already discussed some aspects of global versus local 
optimizations at the overall design level in terms of avoidance of 
redundant features. A good example of this tradeoff in the imple- 
mentation is provided by the linked list data structures within 
RMX. Like many such systems there are a number of singly 
linked lists which must be maintained to reflect the status of the 
system. Local optimizations on the placement of links within data 
structures or in the form of the headers used for the lists would be 
guaranteed to save a few bytes of data space across the various 
lists. Further, the list insertion, scanning, and deletion algorithms 
could be specially tailored to the individual list structures to save 
microseconds of execution time for some operations on some 
lists. Indeed, any one such tailored algorithm might well use less 
code space than a single more general one. 

On the other hand, many of the list operations are in no sense 
time critical. Generalizing all the list structures to use a single 
form replaces multiple algorithms with one, thus saving code 
space. The particular form can be chosen to favor those opera- 
tions that are frequent, thus limiting the impact of the generaliza- 
tion on the execution speed of the system. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, however, is that, by reducing the number of algorithms and 
structures used, we decrease the potential number of errors and 
improve the maintainability of the resultant product. Since there 
are, for example, at least six distinct singly linked structures in the 
system, we reduce overall code size and engineering cost by sup- 
porting only a single mechanism. We improve product reliability 
at the price of a small increase in fixed data space and a small exe- 
cution speed penalty of infrequent and nontime-critical opera- 
tions. 

It is interesting to note as an aside that this is really an example 
of software engineering: that is, applying engineering discipline to 
software development. Such discipline is highly valued and under- 
stood in other engineering fields. Standardized mechanical or 
electrical components are virtually always preferred to special 
designs; PLA’s often replace random logic. Unfortunately, an ap- 
preciation of the overall benefits of such structure has been slow 
to develop in software engineering. Too often, we have seen 
special purpose designs and overly complex structure used in pro- 
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grams supposedly to save space or improve speed. The true costs 
in development time and reliability of such approaches have often 
been underestimated; the true time savings attributed to them 
often overestimated. The high percentage of end product cost due 
to software is finally forcing a general awareness of these issues. 


VII. LSI AND ABSTRACT MACHINES 


It seems natural at this point to ask how the abstract machine 
view of systems in general and our experience with RMX might be 
affected by the continuing development of LSI technology. Once 
we view any complex software system as defining a collection of 
abstract machines, it becomes obvious that it is simply an engi- 
neering decision as to which machines should be committed to 
hardware. We are constrained in this choice by the densities of 
our solid-state technology, the performance we desire, the ap- 
plications that we are attacking, and perhaps most severely, by 
our understanding of software systems and of the machine struc- 
tures that they require. 

We might build an entire final application (e.g., a cash register) 
as a very-high-level single-chip machine. The specialization of 
such a design would, however, severely limit its application 
beyond the one for which it was specifically meant. On the other 
hand, we could build exclusively bit slice microprogrammable 
machines with utmost generality but which, due to their very low 
level of functional integration, would have no technological lever- 
age for attacking complex problems. Actually, both these ex- 
tremes have their well developed roles and will continue to be 
reasonable approaches for high-volume low-cost, and special- 
purpose tailored systems, respectively. It is in the middle ground 
—the area of the traditional computer—that directions are less 
clear. 

If the 8080 type processors are generally somewhat less power- 
ful than we actually need and as a result we always build operating 
systems of some level to support them, perhaps some of these 
functions can be integrated into the hardware. That is, if we can 
identify a broad range of systems which include essentially the 
same abstract machine implemented in software, then that 
abstract machine is a good candidate for hardware integration. 
The engineering difficulty is in understanding these software 
structures well enough to confidently and correctly commit them 
to hardware. 

Attempting to build all of some very large and complex operat- 
ing system onto one or two chips is, no doubt, out of the question 
with current technology. On the other hand, the final RMX sys- 
tem which we described resides in a small amount of ROM within 
the 65K address space of the 8080 processor. Once we view RMX 
as an abstract machine, the placement of the code which imple- 
ments its functionality becomes immaterial. In particular, we 
could build an augmented 8080 type processor directly by defining 
the additional instruction codes of RMX as hardware operations 
and moving the RMX implementation into microcode on the 
chip. The resultant component would indeed be an ‘RMX ma- 
chine’’ which dealt directly with the complex data objects and 
tables described above. It would have the advantage of not using 
any of the address space for operating system code. More impor- 
tantly, it would not waste bus cycles and memory access time 
fetching operating system instructions. Such a machine would 
have the same advantages over a conventional one that a machine 
with floating-point hardware has over one without it. 

Should we then try to build the RMX machine—ignoring for 
the moment whether our hardware technology is capable of it 
quite yet? Is the simple task model of RMX sufficiently general to 
be of use over a wide class of applications? Is the RMX machine 
the complete tool that we would like? Clearly, the answer is not a 


wholehearted yes. For one example, RMX provides no isolation 
or protection of one task from another. Indeed, no solely soft- 
ware system can provide such protection at any reasonable cost. 
Such isolation would be desirable at the least because it would 
limit the damage that one task could do to another due to errors. 
The conclusion to be drawn, therefore, is not that this particular 
abstract machine should be built in hardware, but rather that 
some such machine would provide more of the facilities needed 
for building microprocessor applications than do current proces- 
sors. Further, the design principles discussed above are the ones 
that appear most likely to be fruitful in creating such a machine. 


VIII. CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper, we have attempted to use a case study of a partic- 


‘ular small operating system to illustrate both a philosophical ap- 


proach to viewing computer systems and some important aspects 
of software development methodology. Many of the subtle as- 
pects of desiging software to control quasi-parallel activities have 
not been discussed in detail, nor have we fully described the im- 
plementation. Nevertheless, we hope that this description suggests 


‘the practicality and necessity of disciplined approaches to soft- 


ware system design. Until software implementation reaches a level 
of engineering commensurate with that applied to other aspects of 
computer system design, our products will be very much bound 
by software costs. Only discipline and structure within our soft- 
ware efforts will ultimately permit microprocessor applications to 
reach their full potential. 
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duction of these products represents a new type of product offering from Intel — products designed specifically for 
the industrial control marketplace. 


Publications reprinted in this section include an application note and article reprint on the iCS 80 chassis and termina- 
tion strips, and an application note on the iSBC 569 Intelligent Digital Controller. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The introduction of the single board computer as a 
tool for the system designer has opened the way for 
many varied application areas to benefit from the 
advantages of computer utilization. A problem still 
exists, however, because the available I/O con- 
figurations have been largely incompatible with the 
wiring and packaging techniques required in indus- 
trial environments. This problem is overcome by 
the utilization of the Intel® iCS™ product family. 
The purpose of this application note is to provide a 
representative approach to the implementation of a 
computerized solution to an industrial control 
system. 


System Description 


This application note will deal with a control 
system which will regulate the temperature in each 
of four ovens. Each oven will be defined as utiliz- 
ing a light bulb for heating. Normal convection will 
be used to provide cooling. The internal tempera- 
ture will be measured by means of a thermistor in- 
stalled in each oven. We will assume that we will be 
required to implement some type of operator panel 
near the ovens which will allow the status of each 
oven to be monitored. This approach is similar to 
many common industrial applications which re- 
quire a supervisory control station in one area and 
a separate operator interaction panel near the 


equipment being controlled. The setpoint and tol- 
erances should be input from an external location. 


With these facts about our system defined, we can 
begin a step by step solution to providing a com- 
puterized control system to operate the ovens. We 
will discuss the various equipment trade-offs and 
the decisions which will be used to define the hard- 
ware/software designs. 


Control Algorithm 


Before we can begin the design of our system, we 
must have a clear idea of the technique we will use 
to control the system. Our control system must 
maintain the oven temperature within a predefined 
and fairly narrow range of the setpoint. Let us 
make an assumption that the light bulb will be con- 
trolled digitally, meaning that the bulb must either 
be turned fully on or it must be turned fully off. 
The obvious control technique then becomes turn- 
ing the bulb on when the temperature of the oven is 
below our lower limit and turning the bulb off 
when the temperature 1s above the higher limit. It 
seems reasonable to assume that this technique will 
provide a temperature in the oven which varies 
sinusoidally with time. This is true because even 
though the lamp is turned off, it will continue to 
generate heat for a short period of time. Likewise, 
when the bulb Is turned on, it will not instantly be 
able to provide heat to raise the temperature of the 
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chamber. We would expect to have a system re- 
sponse such as is shown in Figure 1. A better 
method of control can be devised if we provide 
some type of temperature prediction into our con- 
trol algorithm. Since this utilizes the rate of 
temperature increase or decrease, it will involve a 
type of derivative control system. This derivative 
control action will tend to dampen the temperature 
oscillations which might be encountered if only an 
instantaneous on-off control system were utilized. 
Figure 2 shows the response with time that we 
might expect with this type of control system. 
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Figure 1. Maximum Effort Current Temperature 
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Figure 2. Maximum Effort Projected Temperature 
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The second approach is superior to the first 
because the control will provide a much smaller 
oscillation of the oven temperature. Other solu- 
tions are possible, such as providing a modulated 
output to the lamp. However, in an attempt to pro- 
vide a simple model upon which to expand our 
system solution, we will assume that the second ap- 
proach will provide us with an accurate enough 
control of the oven temperature. 


Having made the decision as to the control tech- 
nique, we can proceed with the task of determining 
the general system configuration. That is, we can 
define the physical system characteristics and the 
components to which we must interface the com- 
puter system. This approach is identical to that 
which would be used in a conventional control 
system design. 


Basic System Configuration 


Based upon the data which we have provided so 
far, it is possible to build a block diagram of the 
system’s major components. The system consists 
of four ovens, an operator’s panel, a data entry 
panel, and the actual control logic. A block dia- 
gram for the system is shown in Figure 3. We must 
now further define the elements which make up 
each of these blocks. 
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Figure 3. Application Block Diagram 


Each oven must consist of a heating element, which 
we have already defined as being a light bulb, anda 
temperature sensing element which we have said 
will be a thermistor. Each heating element will be 
switched on or off by applying or removing a 
source of 115 VAC. The thermistor temperature 
can be sensed by using the thermistor in a voltage 


divider circuit. We can then measure the voltage 
across a fixed resistor to obtain an analog signal 
which is proportional to the oven temperature. We 
will determine the required value of the fixed 
resistor at a later time. 


The operator’s panel should be designed to provide 
the workfloor operator with basic information as 
to the status of each oven. It should also allow 
some method by which he can inhibit the operation 
of any oven should it become necessary for charg- 
ing or servicing the oven. We can then define the 
basic elements which should make up the opera- 
tor’s control panel. Each oven should have associ- 
ated with it the following controls and indicators: 


1. Oven ON/OFF Switch — This switch will allow 
the operator to inhibit the oven operation by 
turning the appropriate oven switch to OFF. 


2. Oven RUNNING Indicator — This indicator 
will provide a visual indication that the oven is 
activated and that the temperature is being con- 
trolled. 


3. Oven IN TOLERANCE Indicator — This indi- 
cator will turn on when the oven temperature 
falls within the allowable bandwidth around the 
setpoint for that oven. 


4. Oven ALARM Indicator — This indicator is the 
complement of the in tolerance lamp. It will be 
turned on when the oven Is activated and the 
temperature does not lie within the desired 
bandwidth. 


5. Oven CAUTION Indicator — It may be neces- 
sary to alert the operator to a potential oven 
temperature control problem before it actually 
occurs and sets off the alarm indicator. Since we 
have defined our control algorithm as utilizing a 
type of derivative control, we can project the 
oven temperature ahead in time. We will turn 
the oven caution indicator on when we predict 
that the oven temperature will lie outside of the 
desired bandwidth in a predetermined future 
time period. 


We have now defined the operator interface which 
we will utilize to control and monitor the oven 
processes. 


At this point, we will make a decision that the in- 
terface used to input the setpoints will utilize a 
CRT terminal. Though the decision may seem to be 
completely arbitrary, we will see later that CRT ter- 
minals provide an extremely useful device for 
allowing an operator to communicate with the sys- 
tem. Once the decision has been made, we have no 
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further requirements to consider hardware design 
for this terminal, as the entire operation can be 
handled in the software development which will be 
considered later. 


A common technique for documenting a system is 
the ladder diagram. At this time, we can construct 
a ladder for our control system. Unlike conven- 
tional design techniques, our ladder diagram need 
only be concerned with the actual drive and sensing 
circuits since the logic required to drive the various 
Outputs will be defined using software. This results 
in a considerable simplification of the design pro- 
cess. A ladder diagram for a typical oven is shown 
in Figure 4. We can defer the implementation of 
the control algorithm until we begin to develop the 
software portion of our control system. It is now 
possible to complete the external hardware design 
and to implement the system wiring package. 
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Figure 4. Ladder Diagram of One Oven 


Il. WIRING INTERFACES 


A major pitfall in utilizing a computer for control 
systems has traditionally been the requirement for 
the design engineer to expend a considerable 
amount of his time in designing interfaces to con- 
nect the physical wiring to the computer system. 
The introduction of Intel’s product line of termina- 
tion panels has essentially eliminated the require- 


ment of designing interfaces and allows more engi- 
neering time to be spent providing a solution to the 
application. Before we continue with the specific 
design, we should spend some time discussing the 
various types of termination panels available and 
the general characteristics of each panel. 


Analog Termination Panels 


The Intel® iCS 910'™ Analog Termination Panel 
has been designed to provide a simple means of ter- 
minating the analog wiring and of providing an 
interface to the control system input/output. All 
wiring is terminated utilizing pressure type screw 
barrier blocks. Termination blocks have been pro- 
vided to allow the termination of up to 32 single- 
ended or 16 differential channels of analog input. 
For use in a differential input environment, such as 
we will be using, the terminator blocks provide wir- 
ing terminations compatible with shielded cable in- 
puts in that provision has been made to accept the 
shield of each input signal. The shield is then car- 
ried through the on-board circuits to the analog-to- 
digital converter. Provision has been made on the 
board for the mounting of commonly used circuits 
for signal conditioning. The available signal condi- 
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Figure 5. iCS 910™ Analog Terminator Panel Assignments 
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Figure 6. Typical Circuit on Analog Terminator 
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tioning circuits provide for installation of current 
termination resistors and the installation of a single 
pole low pass filter network. The basic barrier 
assignments for the iCS 910 termination panel are 
shown in Figure 5. The possible circuit networks 
for this panel are illustrated in Figure 6. A com- 
plete description of the analog termination panel 
can be found in the iCS 910 Analog Signal Condi- 
tioning/Termination Panel Hardware Reference 
Manual (manual order number 9800800A). 


The functions of the analog termination panel will 
become more clear as we develop the actual config- 
uration required to support our oven application. 
Referring to the ladder diagram (Figure 4) we see 
that a fixed resistor is necessary to provide the volt- 
age divider network to sense the oven temperature. 
The current termination resistor (Rc) on the 
iCS 910 board can be used to provide a convenient 
mounting location for this component (refer to 
iCS 910 circuit schematic, Figure 6). At this point, 
we must make a design decision regarding the uti- 
lization of a low pass filter for our analog circuits. 
Since the oven temperatures are not expected to ex- 
hibit rapid fluctuations with time, the use of a low 
pass filter will not adversely effect the temperature 


sensing. Indeed, the use of a low pass filter should 
contribute to spurious signal rejection should the 
analog cables pick up external noise signals. Calcu- 
lations will show that the use of a filter network 
consisting of 11K ohm series resistors and a 2.2 pF 
capacitor will provide the filter characteristics 
shown in Figure 7. 
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Figure 7. Single Pole Filter Characteristics 


Based upon our requirements and using the circuit 
schematic of Figure 6, we can provide the circuit 
interfaces required by our ladder diagram (Figure 
4) by configuring the channels of the iCS 910 ter- 
minator as shown in Figure 8. This results in a sim- 
ple two-wire per oven analog interface. The termi- 
nator board is designed to connect to the various 
analog I/O boards by means of a standard ribbon 
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Figure 9. Analog Terminator Wiring 


cable which is supplied with the terminator panel. 
The actual selection of the appropriate analog 
board will be deferred until later. We will define 
that oven number | will correspond to the differen- 
tial analog channel 0; oven 2 will correspond with 
channel 1; oven 3 will correspond with channel 2; 
and oven 4 will use channel 3. This leaves 12 analog 
differential channels available for future expan- 
sion. The channel selection just made was a purely 
arbitrary choice. 


THERMISTOR 


Figure 8. Analog Circuit for Oven Application 


The wiring to the iCS 910 terminator panel can 
then be made essentially as shown in Figure 9. 
Clearly, the use of the terminator panel greatly 
simplified the connection between the control sys- 


tem and the physical devices which are to be moni- 
tored or controlled. Figure 10 shows the placement 
of the components onto the board. 


Figure 10. Analog Terminator Component Locations 


Low Voltage Digital Termination Panels 


Looking again at our ladder diagram for an oven 
control system (Figure 4), we see the need to pro- 
vide a second type of interface signal. This is to 
provide the switching for the various indicator 
lamps used on the operator’s control panel. Tradi- 
tionally, this interface has been handled by using 
electromechanical relays. The coils would be driven 
by the low voltage control system and the relay 
contacts were used to drive the external indicators. 
Modern technology provides us with a solid state 
device to perform the same function, the optical 
isolator. We can use these devices to provide a 
highly reliably and low cost alternative to the relay 
interface. The Intel® iCS 920™ Digital Signal Con- 
ditioning/Terminator Panel provides us with a 
convenient vehicle for mounting the optical 
isolator circuits and for terminating the wiring 
associated with the indicator devices. 


The iCS 920 panel is designed to be used by those 
interface circuits which incorporate operating volt- 
ages less than 50 volts and which generally use cur- 
rents which are smaller than 300 mA. These limits 
are given only for a general guideline since a wide 
variety of optical isolators and drivers are available 
for use on the board. Some of the devices are 
capable of handling greater voltages or currents. A 
representative list of available devices and com- 
plete details of the termination panel are available 
in the iCS 920 Digital Signal Conditioning/Termi- 
nation Panel Hardware Reference Manual (manual 
order number 9800801A). 
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The digital panel provides terminations for up to 
24 digital channels, each of which can be con- 
figured as either an input or an output channel ac- 
cording to the specific application requirements. 
As with the analog termination panel, all wire ter- 
minations are made using pressure type barrier 
strips which will accept up to 16 gauge wire. The 24 
digital channels correspond with those input/out- 
put channels assigned to the standard Intel I/O 
configurations used on the single board computers 
and I/O expansion boards. We will dwell more on 
this subject later when we define the addresses 
associated with each circuit which we desire to in- 
corporate into the termination panel. 


Since the digital channels can be configured into 
either an input or an output mode, it is wise to dis- 
cuss each configuration so that a clear understand- 
ing of the board can be obtained, even though our 
application example will only use the output mode 
with this board. 


Figure 11 provides a schematic of the panel when it 
is configured for a digital input mode. To set up a 
channel to operate as an input, it is necessary to 
add at least two jumpers to the wire-wrap jumper 
posts. As can be seen, pins 6 and 4 must be con- 
nected together as well as pins 3 and 5S. If the board 
is to provide a visual LED indication of the channel 
status, an additional jumper should be installed 
between pins | and 2 of the jumper posts. If this is 
done, be certain to take into account the additional 
current requirements when calculating the required 
input resistors. Two resistor mounting locations 
are provided to allow installation of selected com- 
ponents to handle the current limit through the 
optical isolator (Rx) and the threshold voltage for 
turn-on of the device (Ry). A complete and de- 
tailed procedure for selecting these resistors based 
upon the input voltages is provided in the iCS 920 
hardware reference manual mentioned earlier. Pro- 
vision has also been made on the termination panel 
for the installation of a diode (CR) to protect 
against reverse bias application. 


The components have been placed on the board ar- 
ranged in groups of two channels. This eases the 
task of finding various components or of locating 
the holes for installing the required components. 
This layout is illustrated in Figure 12. It is impor- 
tant to take note of the physical placement of the 
optical isolator chips in the 20-pin socket. This in- 
stallation location must be followed rigorously 
when using a channel in an input mode. Also take 
note that provisions are provided for mounting two 
sizes of resistors in location (Rx). This will accom- 


modate the power dissipation requirements which 
will be encountered in various application situa- 
tions. Referring again to Figure 12, note that the 
upper half of the layout represents odd channels 
and the lower portion of the layout is used for even 
channel component mounting. 


Figure 11. iCS 920™ Digital Terminator Input 
Configuration 


When the iCS 920 panel is used in this input mode, 
it corresponds to the utilization of a relay coil to 
sense some external contact closure. The resistors 
can be thought of as selecting the coil’s operating 
voltage and the diode provides the same transient 


Figure 12. Digital Terminator Input Parts Layout 


protection function as when installed on an electro- 
mechanical relay. Finally, the optical isolator out- 
put corresponds to the contacts associated with the 
relay coil. As we will see later, this approach pro- 
vides us with an unlimited number of contacts per 
relay coil. 


The oven application requires a contact for driving 
the indicator lamps associated with each oven. If 
we define the driving voltage to be 24 volts DC, we 
will find that the voltage and current requirements 
fall within the limits specified for using the iCS 920 
Digital Signal Conditioning/Termination Panel. 
Let us examine in more detail how this can be ac- 
complished. 


We will select an industrial indicator assembly 
which utilizes a full voltage 24-volt lamp. Typical 
lamps would be type 387. This will require a drive 
of 40 mA at 28 volts. Our switching device must be 
capable of driving this load. The analogy used 
earlier to compare the optical isolator with a relay 
in an input mode holds true when we utilize the 
devices in an output configuration. If we examine 
the data sheet for the current switching character- 
istics of a typical optical isolator, say the TIL 113 
(Appendix A), we can see that the current and volt- 
age requirements fall well within the allowable 
ratings of the device. We have selected the relay 
contact characteristics! We need not concern our- 
selves with the selection of current limitation 
resistors (coil voltage ratings) since this circuitry is 
provided on the terminator panel when a circuit is 
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configured in an output mode. If we refer to Figure 
13, we can see the on-board schematic for the out- 
put drive mode of operation. Two jumpers must be 
installed for each output channel. The first, be- 
tween pins | and 2, is used to enable the LED chan- 
nel status indicator. The second, between pins 3 
and 4, actually connects the computer generated 
drive signal to the input of the optical isolator 
(analogous to connecting the relay coil to the driv- 
ing line). Provision has been made on the circuit 
board for only one optional component in the out- 
put mode; this is the resistor (Rz). This component 
has the effect of increasing the response time of the 
switching device. Because our indicator lamps are 
not time critical, we will choose to omit the instal- 
lation of this component. 


CPU OUTPUT 
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Figure 13. iCS 920™ Digital Terminator Output Circuit 


Figure 14 provides a drawing showing the location 
of the components on the iCS 920 panel when it is 
utilized as an output switch. Again note the place- 


ment of the optical isolators in the 20-pin sockets. 
Also note the jumper arrangement used to provide 
the required output circuitry. 


Again referring to Figure 13, we see that an alter- 
native to using the optical isolator for a switch 
exists. Provision has been made on the panel for 
the installation of high power buffer/driver chips 
such as the TI 75462. This device provides the same 
coil/contact characteristics as our optical isolator; 
however, no isolation between the input and out- 
put is provided. In certain applications, this con- 
figuration may be desirable and can be imple- 
mented by connecting jumpers | and 3 together, 
then placing a jumper block in the isolator socket 
location. The oven application will not use this 
mode because of the many advantages which isola- 
tion can provide. 


Prior to actually installing the components onto 
the iCS 920 panel, it is necessary to assign the 
lamps to definite channel addresses. This involves 
making some additional assumptions and design 
configuration decisions. If we consider the total 
number of digital inputs and outputs which are re- 
quired to handle all four ovens (including the as yet 
unconsidered switch and heater signals), we see 
that a total of 24 channels will be required. These 
will be broken out as shown below: 


No. of 
Channels’ Type Function 
16 DC Oven indicator lamps 
4 AC Oven heaters 
4 AC Oven RUN switches 


Figure 14. Digital Terminator Output Configuration 
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We have indicated that the 16 indicator lamps can 
be handled using the iCS 920 panel. An examina- 
tion of the data sheets for the various Intel single 
board computers and expansion boards provides us 
with the fact that a common characteristic of most 
boards is the use of at least one Intel 8255 Pro- 
grammable Peripheral Interface. This provides us 
with at least 24 I/O lines with which to work on 
each single board computer. We can then assume 
that we will not require an I/O expansion board to 
implement our application. Ideally, we can handle 
Our total requirements with one parallel interface. 


The various Intel parallel ports are brought off of 
the computer and expansion boards using edge 
connectors. These edge connectors are then con- 
nected to the termination panels using a standrd 
ribbon cable assembly, effectively providing an ex- 
tension of the I/O ports out to the termination 
panels. The 24 channels are grouped into three I/O 
ports (each consisting of 8 channels or bits) which 
are then called port A, port B, and port C. When 
connected to the iCS 920 panel, these ports and 
their bit assignments will be as shown in Figure 15. 


At this point, we seem to be in a dilemma since we 
would like to use all 24 channels and we have used 
only 16 of them on our panel while we have utilized 
the edge connector of the interface. It would be 
desirable to have some technique to extend the 
other 8 channels to a high voltage terminator 
panel. It might be well to interrupt our channel 
assignments at this time to jump ahead and con- 
sider the features of the iCS product line which will 
enable us to accomplish our interface desires. We 
will then consider the interface of the high voltage 
signals to our control system before returning to 
the problem of assigning port locations to our 
lines. 


D 


Figure 15. iCS 920™ Digital Terminator Port Assignment 


High Voltage Digital Termination Panels 


The Intel® iCS 930™ AC Signal Conditioning/ 
Termination Panel is designed to interface up to 16 
AC signals (up to 280 volts at 3 amps) or high cur- 
rent DC signals (up to 50 volts at 3 amps) to the 
parallel ports of the Intel single board computers 
or I/O expansion modules. The barrier strip termi- 
nations on this panel are designed to easily handle 
the 14 gauge wire commonly found in applications 
requiring the use of the AC terminator. 


Solid state relays are used to provide the interface 
between the computer I/O ports and the physical 
plant devices. These devices make the utilization of 
the panel a simple task once a ladder diagram of 
the required circuits has been drawn. As we have 
previously mentioned and as is clear from looking 
at Figure 4, we shall need to utilize eight of the 
available circuits, four for input and four for out- 
put. The implementation of each signal type re- 
quires only that we insert the correct type of solid 
state relay into the appropriate socket. 


First, consider the input configuration which is 
required to sense the position of the oven RUN 
switches. Figure 16 shows the circuit schematic 
when used in the input mode. We can see that the 
Output signal will turn on when the input power is 
applied. Like the digital termination panel, each 
circuit’s status is indicated by means of an LED in- 
dicator installed on the board. The input circuit is 
protected by a socketed 3-amp fuse which may be 
replaced without the need to solder any compo- 
nents. The solid state relay used for this configura- 
tion should be a type IACS which is available from 
either Opto-22 or Motorola. Complete details of 
available relays and their uses on the board are 


available in the iCS 930 AC Signal Conditioning/ 


Termination Panel Hardware Reference Manual 
(manual order number 9800802A). Keep in mind 
the tact that although this application note repre- 
sents the solid state relays as being actual relays and 
contacts, they in fact are solid state and contain no 
moving parts. 


Figure 16. iCS 930™ AC Terminator Input Circuit 


The output configuration is utilized to turn the 
heater elements (the light bulbs) on and off. Figure 
17 provides us with a schematic of the output cir- 
cuitry. In this case, we will insert a solid state relay 
of type OACS which will handle up to 140 volts 
RMS at 3 amps. In some cases, it might be desir- 
able to add certain components to the terminator 
panel when using it in the output mode. Two possi- 
ble circuit configurations are possible. The first 
and perhaps the most common will consist of in- 
stalling a MOV (metal oxide varistor) across the 
solid state relay contacts. This will be required 
when the load being driven is inductive in order to 
prevent the transients generated by the load from 
damaging the triac in the SSR (solid state relay). 
Since the SSRs utilize zero voltage switching and 
the load in our ovens is resistive rather than induc- 
tive, our application will not necessitate the instal}- 
lation of this device. The second possibility for ad- 
ditional circuitry also involves driving inductive 
loads. When the load is highly inductive, a possi- 
bility exists that reliable operation of the SSR may 
not occur because of incorrect values for the dv/dt 
(a complete description of this phenomenon is 
available in various publications available from the 
manufacturers of the solid state relay devices). 
Provision has been made for installation of an ex- 
ternal snubber network should this be required. 
Again, our oven control system will not require this 
type of circuitry. Figure 18 is provided for refer- 
ence should the reader desire to see the location of 
the additional components on the panel. It should 
be noted that the component placement does not 


allow the installation of the MOV and the snubber 
simultaneously. 
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Figure 17. iCS 930™ AC Terminator Output Circuit 
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Figure 18. AC Terminator Component Locations 


We can now get back to the task of assigning ad- 
dresses to the various digital channels. The iCS 930 
panel has three connector options for connecting it 
to the computer’s I/O ports. The standard con- 
figuration utilizes connector J2 to attach the rib- 
bon cable assembly. When this is done, the com- 
puter ports A and B will correspond to the 16 chan- 
nels on the terminator panel (Figure 19). If we look 
at the termination panel, we will see that there is a 
provision for the user installation of two additional 
ribbon connector sockets onto the board. These 
are used in order to utilize the computer port C. If 
connector J3 is installed and utilized instead of J2, 
the channel assignments will be as shown in Figure 
20. In a similar manner, connector J1 can be in- 
stalled and utilized to provide connections between 
the computer port C and the other eight SSR posi- 
tions. If we choose the 16 lines required for driving 


the indicator lamps from the iCS 920 panel to be 
ports A and B, then it seems reasonable to assign 
the eight remaining lines required on the iCS 930 to 
port C. A feature of utilizing standard ribbon cable 
assemblies is the ability to easily add ribbon plug 
connectors to the cable. This will result in an 
assembly transferring ports A, B and C to theiCS 
920 panel (however, port C is not used) and which 
continues the port C signals to the iCS 930 panel. 
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Figure 20. iCS 930™ AC Terminator Port Assignments 


Individual channel assignments can now be made, 
grouping the inputs and outputs together in groups 
of four (this is done because of a requirement of 
the single board computers to share terminator and 
driver component packages in groups of four). Fig- 
ure 2] provides a drawing showing the channel 
assignments and the physical wiring locations 
which will be used to connect the oven heaters and 
switches. | 
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Figure 21. iCS 930™ AC Terminator Application Configuration 


Final Channel Assignments 


The only task remaining before we have completed 
our task of assigning channel numbers and physical 
wire and component locations is to assign these 
channels on the iCS 920 digital termination panel. 
Since we have already determined that we will uti- 
lize ports A and B, this becomes a simple matter, 
requiring only an arbitrary assignment of lamp 
locations using these port bits. The assignments 
made for one oven can be seen in Figure 22. The 
entire ladder diagram of the system can now be 
completed along with port assignments for all sig- 
nals used. The completed diagram can be found in 
Appendix B. Note how the port assignments have 
been shown to the side of the ladder element repre- 
senting that interface device. 


The method used to define a port assignments 
needs to be clarified since it may not be apparent 
why a channel of port A was given the address of 
E80. To begin, we have already indicated that each 
port consisted of eight channels or bits. We will 
number these bits from 0 to 7. Since it is possible to 
have many input/output devices connected to the 
computer, the possibility exists of having multiple 
devices which incorporate internally ports A, B, 
and C. The computer has been designed to support 
up to 256 of these ports so we have numbered them 
using the hexidecimal numbering system. The pos- 
sible port numbers can then range from 00 to FF. It 
will be found that a common characteristic of most 
single board computers is the use of assigning the 
port addresses of E8, E9, and EA to the on-board 
8255 parallel peripheral interface. Therefore, the 
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Figure 22. Digits! Panel Application Configuration 
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first channel of port A would be defined as having 
an address of E80; the second channel of port B 
would be E91, and so forth. 


Il. SELECTING THE COMPUTER BOARDS 


To this point we have delayed the selection of the 
boards which will be required to provide the com- 
puterized control system. The Intel OEM Micro- 
computer Systems Configuration Guide has been 
designed to simplify the task of selecting the re- 
quired system. Our first task is to enter all known 
information describing our desired system into the 
project configuration worksheets. These work- 
sheets can then be used to actually select a board 
configuration which meets our particular require- 
ments. The effort required to accomplish the entry 
of data is reduced to a minimum through the use of 
predefined digital and analog configuration work- 
sheets. Our requirement of having a total of 24 
parallel data lines, consisting of a mix of high and 
low level interfaces, can be met by the 24-bit 
AC/DC combination. Our assignments of  re- 
quirements for the terminator panels can be made 
and is shown in Figure 23. It can clearly be seen 
from the worksheets, that our required interface 
with the computer digital data will consist of one 
24-bit wide connector (had we not used port C 
assignments, the use of 16-bit wide connectors 
would have sufficed). This means that our selected 
single board computer or I/O expansion board 
must provide at least one edge connector having 24 
I/O bits on it. 
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DIGITAL CONFIGURATION WORKSHEET 
PROJECT 


This worksheet will provide the required digital interface configuration 
data which is required to complete the Project Configuration Worksheet. 


Enter Number of Channels 


Enter # of Discrete AC Outputs (115-230 VAC) 0.0... ccc cc cccccccceceeceeceeeees 4 ww 
Enter # of Discrete AC Inputs (115-230 VAC) ........ 0. cece cece neenes 4 (B) 
Enter # of Discrete DC Outputs (Current > 300 MA).............c cece cececeeeces _O (Cc) 
Enter # of Discrete DC Outputs (Current < 300 MA)............. 0. ccc cece eee ees 1o_ (D) 
Enter # of Discrete DC Inputs ....... 0.0 cece cece cece ee eeevennnveenns _O_ (E) 


Compute the Number of iCS 920™ and iCS 930™ Termination Panels 


First compute the number of Parallel 1/O ports (8-bits each port) required 
on your iSBC™ board. Round all computations up to the nearest whole 
integer unless instructed otherwise! 


Compute # of iCS 930 Interface Output Ports ((A+C)/8) ...... 0... cee cece ee eee pe ioe (F) 
Compute # of iCS 930 Interface Input Ports (B/8)............cccccc cc cececeeeeees _ | (G) 
Compute # of iCS 930 Termination Panels ((F+G)/2) ........ccccccececucccucuces _— | (H) 
Compute # of iCS 920 Interface Output Ports (D/8) ...... 0... eee cee eee 2 (J) 
Compute # of iCS 920 Interface Input Ports (E/8).......... cc cc cece tee e ce eaes 9 (K) 
Compute # of iCS 920 Termination Panels ((J+K)/3) ...... 0.0.0... cece eee ee ce eees _1| (L) 


Optimization of Digital 1/O Port Usage for Minimum I/O Configuration 
Compute # of iCS 930 Output “Overflow Channels" DO NOT ROUND OFF) 


(AS C/O aici hile ces oawaennninnh eae aaeheus vices QUOTIENT ............5. Om) 
(Overflow Channels) REMAINDER ............. 4 ww) 
Compute # of ICS 930 Input Overflow Channels (DO NOT ROUND OFF) 
(B/OV sce Mendieta et aisiin atone ky atanee cot gues QUOTIENT ............05- oa) 
REMAINDER ............. 4s) 
Compute # of iCS 920 Output Overflow Channels (DO NOT ROUND OFF) 
COIS), eetan eo aceae nt heehee, bea gteed eee ct QUOTIENT ...........005. a ee 
REMAINDER ............. _O (tT) 
Compute # of iCS 920 Input Overflow Channels (DO NOT ROUND OFF) 
CB ress aia tlie, ct ae mca gen Ot Wider teen dated QUOTIENT ............0-. _O (Vv) 
REMAINDER ............. _O (WwW) 
Compute 8-Bit Input Ports Required (P+V) ....... 0 ccc cece ences ecceuseuueeunens _O_ (Xx) 
Compute 8-Bit Output Ports Required (M+S).......... 00... cee eee ee cee ne eeee 2p (Y) 
Compute 4-Bit Output Ports Required ((N+T)/4) (ROUND UP)................... _1 (2) 
Compute 4-Bit Input Ports Required ((R+W)/4) (ROUND UP) ................000. _ | (AA) 
Compute 8-Bit Port C Requirements ((Z+AA)/2) (ROUND UP) ................05- _|_ (BB) 
Total 1/O Parallel Ports Required (X+Y+BB)......... 0.0... ccc ccc ccc eee ees (CC) 
Total # of 24 Channel Parallel 1/O iSBC Board Edge Connectors 
(CC/3) (ROUND UP TO INTEGER) .......... ccc cececcccceccecceuceuetuceueeness _j| (DD) 


Compute Power Requirements for the Termination Boards 
(DO NOT ROUND OFF) 


Compute +5V for iCS 920 Board Outputs (.061*D) 0.0.0.0... ccc ce ee eee WI (EE) 
Compute +5V for iCS 920 Board Inputs (.023*E) ........c cece cece cece ene eeeaes __© (FF) 
Compute +5V for iCS 930 Board Outputs ((.020«(A+C)) ........ 0. cece eee eee eee -OfD (GG) 
Compute +5V for iCS 930 Board Inputs (.012*B) ........ cc cece cece ec ceeceeenes -O4D (HH) 
Compute iCS 920 Power Requirements (EE+FF)..........cccccccucceuuceuuceuucs -G70 (JJ) 
Compute iCS 930 Power Requirements (GG+tHH) ........... ccc cceceeeeveeeeees 12 (KK) 


Enter the appropriate data into the Project Configuration Worksheet as shown 
below: 
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Figure 23. Digital Configuration Worksheet 
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The required power requirements of the termina- 
tion panels can be calculated using the data pro- 
vided in the digital configuration worksheet. The 
information regarding the necessary connectors 
and the power requirements should then be 
transferred to the project configuration worksheet 
(Figure 24). 
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A similar technique is used to configure the analog 
signals using the standard analog configuration 
worksheet as shown in Figure 25. It can be seen 
that our application will require a single cable con- 
nection to a differential input edge connector of an 
analog input board. The power requirements can 
be calculated from the current requirements to 
drive the thermistors and the sensing resistors. The 
data is entered into the appropriate columns of the 
configuration tables and then transferred to the 
project configuration worksheet. 


ANALOG CONFIGURATION WORKSHEET 
PROJECT OVEN CONTROLLER _ 


This worksheet will provide the required analog interface configuration 
data which is required to complete the Project Configuration Worksheet. 


Enter Number of Channels 


Enter # of Single Ended High Level Analog Channels 
Enter # of Differential High Level Analog Channels 
Enter # of Differential Low Level Analog Channels 
Enter # of Anatog Output Voltage Cnanneis 
Enter # of Anatog Output Current Channeis 


Compute the Number of ISBC™ Board Edge Connectors 
Unless otherwise noted. round all computations to the neat largest integer! 


Compute # of High Level Single Ended Analog Connectors (A‘16)................. _O (F) 
Compute # of High Level Differential Connectors (B/8) ... 26.6... cece ees _! (G6) 
Compute # of Low Level Differential Connectors (C/O)... 0... cee eee 0 (H) 
Compute # of Analog tnterface Input Connectors (F*GeH) .................0.008e eal ia (J) 
Compute the Number of ICS-910"° Termination Panels 
Enter Analog Out Connectors (D/4*E/2) 2.0... ccc cnt een ence _O (K) 
Enter # of Analog In Connectors (J/2) 2.00... t etna eee tw 
Enter Larger of (K) Of (L).... 6. ccc cece cece cece cence eet nen ett nbeteeeaees _} (mM) 


Place the appropriate data into the Project Configuration Worksheet as shown 
below: 


PROJECT CONFIGURATION WORKSHEET 
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Figure 25. 


The only remaining physical element of our control 
system which we have not defined is the CRT ter- 
minal which will be used for setpoint entry and 
modification. Communications with a terminal re- 
quires that we provide a serial RS232C port in our 
control system. This port requirement is entered 
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onto the worksheet and the system requirements 
are totaled as shown in Figure 26. 


PROJECT CONFIGURATION WORKSHEET 
EQUIPMENT PARAMETERS: 
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Figure 26. 


We must now choose the Intel iSBC boards which 
will provide a solution to our system requirements. 
This is done by referencing the summary of key 
iSBC configuration parameters to find boards 
which provide the necessary characteristics. Our 
first task is to choose a single board computer 
which meets as many of our needs as is practical, 
while providing performance characteristics ade- 
quate to our needs. 


Our first requirement for having support for a 
single RS232C serial communications channel can 
be seen to be met by a variety of possible boards. 
Among the possible boards meeting this require- 
ment are: 


iSBC 86/12™ 
iSBC 80/20™ 
iSBC 80/30™ 


We must look further before a final choice can be 
made. Again, it can be seen that all candidates also 
meet the requirement of providing a minimum of 
one 24-bit wide digital I/O connector. Our decision 
must be based upon parameters which are not 
necessarily related to the input or output capabili- 
ties. Even though we have not yet developed our 
software package for our control system, we can 
safely make some assumptions regarding the com- 
pleted software package and thus define additional 
requirements which will enable us to select our 
desired computer board. The software task will be 
considerably simplified if we write our programs in 
a high level language and if we use available drivers 
for our input and output where they are available. 
As we will see, the utilization of PL/M and 
RMX/80™ real-time executive and drivers will 
make this programming task much less demanding 
of our time. The trade-off is that these software 
tools take larger amounts of memory than if we 
were to write our entire application program in 
assembly language. Let us make an initial estimate 
that our system will require about 8K of EPROM 
and in the neighborhood of 2K of RAM. 


iSBC 80/10A™ 
ISBC 80/20-4™ 


Entering this data on the configuration worksheet 
(Figure 27) enables us to narrow our choice by 
eliminating the iSBC 80/10A since it does not have 
sufficient RAM on board. 
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Figure 27. 


Since our application is not likely to require exten- 
sive math handling capabilities or high speed capa- 
bilities, we probably do not need the power found 
in the iSBC 86/12; so we will remove this product 
from consideration. 


We are now faced with selecting either the iSBC 
80/20 board or the 80/30 board for our processor. 
Each has certain advantages and disadvantages for 
use in Our application. Let’s compare these two 
boards, considering first the iSBC 80/20, then the 
iSBC 80/30. . 


iSBC 80/20 board advantages — Slightly lower 
cost, greater number of I/O lines available. 


iSBC 80/30 board advantages — Faster proces- 
sor, dual ported memory, able to utilize UPI 
modules. 


If the system were to operate in a stand-alone en- 
vironment and we could be certain that significant 
expansion would not take place, we would prob- 
ably choose the iSBC 80/20 computer for our ap- 
plication. If we consider that the system might 
become a part of a much larger system by future 
expansions and additions, we should remember 
that the use of the UPI modules on the iSBC 80/30 
computer provides considerable power through 
multiprocessing capabilities. The dual ported 
memory can also provide us with the ability to use 
more sophisticated inter-board communication 
protocol should the need arise. For the purposes of 
this application note, we will assume the system is 
being designed for expansion and we will select the 
iSBC 80/30 computer. 


A good design practice is to provide an extra mar- 
gin of available memory in the hardware design. 
Our anticipated RAM memory will use about 2K 
bytes. The computer will provide us with 4K bytes 
so we have a considerable margin. This is not true 
when we look at the amount of EPROM available 
on the board. Our 8K requirement is identical to 
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the amount of memory available to us on the 
board. We should consider the use of an expansion 
EPROM board or the prospect of having :o spend 
a considerable amount of time reworking our proa- 
gram to get it to fit if we find that we have exceeded 
our estimates. We will select the option of adding a 
memory expansion board (it can be deleted if we 
find that our software requirements are less than 
estimated). 


The computer selection and the memory expansion 
board data can now be entered onto the configura- 
tion worksheet as shown in Figure 28. If needed. 
the addition of the memory expansion board will 
allow our EPROM requirements to grow up to 16K 
bytes. 
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Figure 28. 


The only requirement which we have not met is to 
assign a board to handle the analog input needs of 
Our temperature sensing circuit. The analog voltage 
can be calculated and will be found to lie in the 
neighborhood of 4.6 volts at room temperature. 
This value will increase toward 5 volts as the 
temperature of the oven increases. Since we have 
no requirement for any analog output capabilities, 
we will choose the Intel® iSBC 711™ Analog Input 
Board to sense the voltage level. This board can be 
configured to handle a 5-volt full scale input and 
will provide a resolution of 12 bits. (If an oven re- 
quiring a wide range of temperatures and greater 
resolution were required, we would have to recon- 
figure our temperature sensor to provide a wider 
voltage spread over operating temperatures. For 
purposes of simplicity and clarity we will assume 
that our temperature resolution is adequate.) 


The configuration worksheet can be filled in to 
reflect the selection of the analog converter and the 
total power requirements for the system can be 
computed as has been done in Figure 29. We now 
need to select a chassis and power supply in order 
to complete the application hardware design phase. 


The Industrial Chassis 


Before the boards can be operated together to form 
a control system, a means of allowing communica- 
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Figure 29. 


tion between the boards and of distributing power 
among the boards must be found. This require- 
ment is met by specifying a chassis into which the 
boards will be mounted. The Intel® iCS 80™ In- 
dustrial Chassis provides an environment for oper- 
ating the boards which is specifically designed to 
operate in an industrial area. 


The chassis has been designed to facilitate mount- 
ing into either a standard 19-inch RETMA cabinet 
or it may be rear-panel mounted into an enclosure 
such as may be found in applications requiring the 
use of a NEMA electrical enclosure. The card chas- 
sis has been mounted in such a manner as to hold 
the single board computers and expansion modules 
vertically, facilitating maximum cooling of the 
boards. Fans are provided to aid the normal con- 
vection cooling process. Card racks may be in- 
stalled into the iCS 80 chassis to expand the card 
support capability to a maximum of 12 card slots in 
groups of four. Either an iSBC 635 or 640 power 
supply can be mounted into the industrial chassis 
to provide power up to 4 or 12 boards capability, 
respectively. 
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Our application design requires the installation ofa 
three board solution, so we will choose the iCS 80 
chassis with one iSBC 635™ power supply. We will 
choose to mount our control system in a standard 
NEMA 12 enclosure to protect the unit from the 
industrial environment. We should refer to the iCS 
80 Industrial System Site Planning and Installation 
Guide (manual order number 9800798) for com- 
plete details for selecting appropriate enclosures 
and installation instructions. 


The +5 volt power needed to support the various 
termination panels and to supply a reference volt- 
age for the thermistors is available from a barrier 
strip located on the lower front of the iCS 80 
chassis (Figure 30). Our wiring can be routed to 
this barrier strip for those circuits requiring either 
5-volt DC or the system logic common. A fuse 
holder is provided and a fuse should be installed 
for system protection. We will install a 2-amp fuse 
into the holder (our maximum power requirement 
for external circuitry should be 1.22 amps accord- 
ing to Figure 26). 


Be er Te EN BSLE USE As we will be installing the chassis into a NEMA 
enclosure, we will not want to use a standard power 
cord since this would involve the additional ex- 
pense of installing a duplex outlet in the cabinet. 
The power wiring can be installed directly onto the 
power barrier strip by placing the AC hot wire on 
barrier number |, the neutral wire onto barrier 
number 4, and the ground onto barrier number 3. 


The hardware implementation of the system can 
now be considered to be complete. Before the sys- 
tem can function as a control for the oven temper- 
atures, we must define the relationships between 
the various pieces of the oven system and we must 
also define the operator interface with the CRT ter- 
minal. Thus, we begin the software phase of our 
design. 


Figure 30. Industrial Chassis DC Power Strip 


The remaining terms required in our ladder dia- 
gram (Appendix B) consist of a high voltage 
neutral and a source of switched high voltage 
power for the heater lamps. Both of these terms are IV. DETERMINATION OF SOFTWARE 
available from the iCS 80 industrial chassis. It is APPROACH 

desirable to utilize the same switched power for 
both the computer system and our external signals, 
so that we can provide protection to operators 
when one portion of the system is shut down. A 
common source will insure that all portions of the 
system are inactivated if repair is being done. The 


The task of providing the relationships between the 
various system components falls into the category 
of writing the software. Before we actually begin to 
develop this software, we will define certain guide- 
lines which can be used to organize and simplify 


iCS 80 chassis incorporates a heavy duty industrial the task. 

key-lock switch for its power switching. The out- Let us consider the general environment under 
puts of this switch are available to the user at a ter- which our programs will operate. We find that we 
minal barrier strip located on a fold-out panel on have essentially two choices in this area. First, we 
the rear of the chassis assembly (refer to Figure 31). can consider the entire process as a sequential set of 
We can see that our neutral wire should be con- predefined operations in which we must perform 
nected to terminal 5 (filtered AC low) and the wire each operation before moving to the next until 
for the AC high, wire #10 on the ladder diagram, finally we complete the sequence and begin again. 
should be connected to terminal 9. This will pro- (This is analogous to using a single stepper switch 
vide us with a switched, fused, and filtered power to design our control system.) Since each oven is in- 
source for our external wiring. dependent of the others, we can not afford to use 
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Figure 31. Industrial Chassis AC Power Strip 
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7n1s approach since we could get tied up-waiting for 
something to happen in a particular oven and 
would have to ignore the other ovens. The designer 
familiar with relay design will probably be think- 
ing, at this point, that we should use a separate 
sequential operation for each oven or device to be 
controlled. Indeed, this is exactly what we can do 
with our software by using what is known as a real- 
time executive. This tool will allocate the com- 
puter’s resources in such a manner as to provide us 
with the capability of having independent software 
programs or tasks operating at what appears to be 
the same time. We will make our first assumption 
that our software will be written using such a tool 
and we will specify that we will operate under 
Intel’s RMX/80 Real-Time Multi-Tasking Execu- 
tive. We will discuss more detail of this software 
tool as we develop our programs. 


Next, we must consider the language which we will 
use to actually define our required operation. We 
have many alternatives from which to choose. Let 
us look at several of the alternatives in some detail. 


Assembler 


Assembler language is probably the most basic tool 
with which we can program a computer. It is con- 
sidered to be the most efficient user of program 
memory and processor time. These features are 
made possible because each assembler instruction 
line is converted directly into a corresponding 
machine instruction. From a programming stand- 
point, assembler language is the most difficult to 
use since any task must be defined by subdividing 
that task into a multitude of smaller operations 
compatible with the available instructions of the 
computer. To use this language, we must be famil- 
lar with the architecture of each computer with 
which we desire to operate. The use of the language 
is somewhat simplified through the use of an Intel 
supplied assembler which converts the assembler 
code into machine instructions and provides list- 
ings of the operations which have been entered. A 
complete description of the Intel 8080/8085 As- 
sembler Language is available in the 8080/8085 
Assembly Language Programming Manual (man- 
ual order number 9800301 B). 


The user should consider this programming tool 
when his application requires the minimum 
amount of memory (such as might be required for 
very large volume designs where memory cost is a 
factor) or where a highly time dependent routine 
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must be defined. Our oven application does not fall 
into either of these categories, so we will choose 
not to use this language in our instance. 


PL/M 


Intel’s PL/M language offers an efficient, struc- 
tured, high level systems programming language. 
Before proceeding, let us be clear on the benefits of 
using a high level language. First, the use of high 
level languages results in reduced development time 
and cost. High level languages provide the ability 
to program in a natural algorithmic language. In 
addition, they eliminate the need to manage regis- 
ter usage or to allocate memory. Second, high level 
languages provide improved product reliability 
because programs tend to be written in structured 
formats and result in a minimum of extraneous 
branches which might cause testing problems. 
Finally, their use produces programs which are bet- 
ter documented and are easier to maintain. 


On the other hand, high level languages do not op- 
timize the code segments as well as can be done by 
an experienced assembly language programmer. As 
a result, most compilers (routines which convert 
the high level languages into machine executable 
code) use more program storage than those written 
by the assembly language programmer. Different 
languages and compilers require different amounts 
of memory for the same task. 


PL/M-80 is probably one of the most efficient high 
level languages for use on microcomputers. It has 
been determined that PL/M-80 users can expect to 
use between 1.1 to slightly more than 2 times as 
much program memory as would be used for the 
same task written in assembly language. For this 
reason, we must place the use of this language high 
upon our list of possible languages in this applica- 
tion. 


A glance at the PL/M-80 Programming Manual 
(manual order number 98-268B) indicates that the 
language is highly structured and seems to lend 
itself very well to handle logical type operations. It 
seems to have the greatest weakness in its math 
handling capabilities in that it does not support 
negative numbers or fractions. It is reasonable to 
assume that the oven application can be handled 
entirely with positive integer numbers so this 
limitation will not unduly hamper our use of this 
language. We will keep these features in mind when 
making a final decision. 


FORTRAN 


Intel’s FORTRAN-80 provides the full subset of 
ANSI FORTRAN 77. In many cases FORTRAN- 
80 has features that exceed the specifications for 
both the subset and the full versions of FORTRAN 
77. Most of the power of this language lies in its 
ability to easily handle complex mathematical ex- 
pressions. Obviously, it does not have any limita- 
tions regarding fractions or sign of the numbers in- 
volved. It should be used when the application re- 
quires the use of mathematical computations. The 
power of the language, however, means that the 
use of the language will take a heavy toll of mem- 
ory allocation. A complete description of the FOR- 
TRAN version supported by Intel and its use on the 
iSBC computers can be found in the FORTRAN- 
80 Programming Manual (order number 980048 1A) 
and in the JSIS-IJ FORTRAN-80 Compiler Opera- 
tor’s Manual (order number 9800480). 


It is unlikely that the magnitude of mathematical 
routines required to control the temperature of our 
ovens will be complex enough to justify the use of 
FORTRAN. Keep in mind that, if such a situation 
were encountered, it is feasible to use a combina- 
tion of programming languages to create our final 
module. 


BASIC 


Certaintly the most well known high level program- 
ming language today is BASIC. It offers a quick 
way of applying the computational capabilities of 
the computer to a wide range of applications. The 
Intel RMX/80 BASIC-80 is an interpreter designed 
to operate with Intel’s single board computers and 
contains extended disk handling capabilities. As an 
interpreter, it differs from other high level lan- 
guages in that it results in a relatively slower oper- 
ating solution to an application. It is also not possi- 
ble to use BASIC to generate multiple independent 
tasks which can compete for computer resources. 


For these reasons, we cannot consider the use of 
BASIC for a solution to our application. 


Final Selection of Language 


From the above discussion, it seems clear that our 
choice for the application being demonstrated is to 
use PL/M-80 as our programming language. 


With this in mind, we can begin the task of actually 
generating the code which will complte our applica- 
tion and provide an operating control system. 
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V. DEFINING SOFTWARE TASKS 


The software implementation can begin as soon as 
we have broken our control functions into inde- 
pendent ‘‘tasks’’. We can then handle each task 
separately as though it were the only thing which 
had to be done by the control system. In the event 
that we find that one of our tasks must communi- 
cate with or be interlocked with another, we will 
handle this need through the use of ‘‘exchanges’’. 
The ‘‘exchange’’ can be thought of as a mailbox in- 
to which messages are deposited and picked up by 
the various tasks. These messages convey the neces- 
sary information between the otherwise independ- 
ent programs. When all tasks have been coded, we 
will combine them using the facilities of RMX/80. 


Our oven application can be broken down into 
three functional areas or tasks. These are: 


1. The Control Task which will be used to actually 
sense the oven temperature and to provide the 
required responses to the heaters and the indi- 
cator lamps. 


. The CRT Update Task will be used to provide a 
‘*snapshot’’ of the system operations to a per- 
son viewing the CRT terminal. 


. The Parameter Update Task will be used to ex- 
amine and update the oven setpoints and toler- 
ances. 


The choice of these three tasks has been essentially 
arbitrary in nature. Certainly, other choices and 
groupings of functions could easily have been 
made. We will use these choices for our example 
and will proceed with our development accord- 
ingly. 

We have two other supporting tasks which must be 
included in our system. Fortunately, these tasks are 
predefined and fully supported within RMX/80’s 
libraries; thus we need not write these functions. 
The two supporting tasks are: 


4, A Terminal Handler Task to support the actual 
interface to the CRT terminal. It provides echo 
of input characters and signals when data is 
ready to be read. It will output messages to the 
terminal and signal when all characters re- 
quested have been sent. 


. An Analog I/O Driver Task to request and han- 
dle the handshaking which is required to 
communicate with the analog input board. It 
will signal us when data has been input and is 
available for use by our user written tasks. 


We can proceed with the implementation of each 
of our three tasks which we have defined. The first 
step with each will be to develop a flowchart which 
shows the required operations to implement that 
task. This flowchart will show any intertask com- 
munications or exchanges that may be required 
with other tasks. The flowchart can then be coded 
using the facilities provided by our programming 
language. | 


Oven Control Task 


The sequence of operations required to perform 
the control task can be defined using the flowchart 
shown in Figure 32. Let us examine the required 
steps in more detail. 


An arbitrary decision has been made to only sam- 
ple and control the ovens once each second. This 
will allow some time for the system to respond once 
a heater output has been set. The first step in our 
control task is to wait for one second to elapse. 


Our next subtask should be to read the status of the 
various Oven control switches on the operator’s 
control panel. This item could wait until a later 
time, but there is no harm in handling it at this 
time. 


Next, we see a block indicating the input of data 
regarding the current oven temperatures. This oven 
temperature data will certainly be used by the task 
handling the snapshot display on the CRT so we 
must give some consideration to the validity of the 
data. While we are in the process of getting the 
data and converting it to engineering units (next 
step), there will be periods during which the stored 
temperature data does not reflect the actual oven 
temperature. An example might be when we are ac- 
tually moving the 16 bits of the temperature since 
we can only move data 8 bits at a time. During this 
period, we would not want another task to use the 
data and since each task is going to operate inde- 
pendent of others, we must provide some type of 
lockout of the data while we are operating on the 
temperatures (an alternative would be to have each 
task get its own temperature from the A/D con- 
verter and convert it to engineering units, but this 
would seem to waste memory and computer time). 
We can provide this lockout by creating an ex- 
change to communicate with other tasks. If we 
make a message available in this exchange when the 
data is valid and cause no messages to be available 
when the data is nonvalid, we can effectively lock 
out tasks from using the data when it is in the pro- 
cess of being updated. This is done by requiring 


those tasks to test for the presence of a message at 
the exchange before they get the temperature data. 
If no message is present, they must wait until one is 
placed into the exchange before proceeding. Just 
before we update the temperatures we will fetch the 
message from the exchange, leaving it empty while 
we work on the data. later we will again restore the 
message when the update is complete. 


CONTROL 
TASK 


WAIT FOR ONE 
SECOND 
READ CONTROL 
PANEL 
SWITCHES 
GET 
TEMPERATURES 
CONVERT TO 
ENGINEERING 


3 TIMES 


DATA 
LOCKOUT 

EXCHANGE 
MSG 


COMPUTE 
T10, T30 


YES 

‘IN TOL’ 
OPERATIONS 

‘CAUTION’ 
OPERATIONS 

“ALARMS 

‘HEATER’ 
OPERATIONS 


DO 3 MORE TIMES 


SHUT ALL 
OFF 


OUTPUT 
DIGITAL 
DATA 


Figure 32. Control Task Flowchart 


The number obtained from the analog converter 
provides us with a value which is proportional to 
the temperature of the oven. Our next step is to 
convert this number into engineering units. Unfor- 
tunately, the voltage and temperature are not 
related in a linear fashion since the thermistor is a 
nonlinear device. We will have to develop a tech- 
nique to obtain a corrected value. For the purposes 
of this application note and in an attempt to keep 
the application as simple as possible, we have 
chosen to utilize a single table look-up to perform 
this conversion. Alternatives might have been to 
utilize FORTRAN routines to mathematically per- 
form the conversion or to have separate tables for 
each oven. Once the conversion has been made, we 
must return a message to the data lockout exchange 
to allow other tasks access to the data. 


Because we must deal with four ovens, the opera- 
tions related to each individual oven must be per- 
formed four times, once for each. This is easily 
handled as we will see, since PL/M is a block struc- 
tured language. Our flowchart need only remind us 
that the operations need be done four times. 


The next step has been defined as performing some 
digital filtering of the temperature by avefaging the 
current temperature with the temperature of one 
second ago. This filtered value will be used to per- 
form subsequent computations and to make future 
decisions. 


We have defined earlier in our definition of the 
control algorithm that we would use a derivative 
control. We have chosen to project the tempera- 
ture ahead for a period of 10 and 30 seconds. We 
must calculate the rate of change and the 
temperatures in 10 and 30 seconds so that this data 
will be available when needed. 


Now that the calculations have been made to deter- 
mine numeric values required for the decision mak- 
ing process, we must begin the process of determin- 
ing the status of each indicator and oven heater. A 
test will be made of the oven run switch and if it Is 
found to be turned off, we will turn off all indi- 
cators and the oven heater associated with that 
oven. If the switch is found to be turned on, we will 
set the status of the ‘‘in tolerance’’, ‘‘caution’’, 
and ‘‘alarm’’ indicators according to our oven con- 
trol algorithm. The oven heater will be turned on 
or off according to the projected temperature in 30 
seconds. 


Rather than output the individual oven indicator 
and heater data four times (once for each oven), we 
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will perform the computations associated with 
making the decision four times (this saves code 
since we can use the same program steps with only 
pointers being exchanged). At the end of this time, 
a single operation will output the data to all ovens 
and indicators at the same time. Outputting to a 
computer port will actually cause the device to turn 
on or off according to whether the output bit is a 
one or zero. 


We will then return to the beginning of our task to 
wait until another second elapses before we again 
perform the indicated functions. 


Control Task Source Coding — The coding of our 
tasks is a Straightforward procedure once we have 
prepared a flowchart. Since we are using PL/M-80 
and RMX/80, the coding sequence for a task will 
be as follows: 


1. Define any variables or structures which will be 
used in the module. This involves providing in- 
formation defining variables as being either an 8 
or 16-bit variable and declaring if that variable 
is to be a part of the task being coded or is to be 
found in some other task. If any arrays or struc- 
tures are to be used, they must also be defined. 
Finally, if any program locations are to be used, 
they must be declared. 


The task must be initialized. That is to say that 
any assumptions which will be made as to initial 
data values in subsequent instructions must be 
initially forced to this injtial value. 


. The actual task must be coded to match the 
operations called out in the flowchart. 


We will look at some examples of this coding pro- 
cess using the control task flowchart. The complete 
listing of this module and all modules actually used 
to provide the oven control system can be found in 
Appendix C. 


At first glance, it would seem that the listing 1s ex- 
tremely complex, but as we will see it is made up of 
straightforward pieces. The listing is made up of 
three parts as we have mentioned above when de- 
fining the stéps required to generate a program. 
The first part (line numbers | through 50) is used to 
define parameters, variables, and external ele- 
ments. The general types of elements making up 
this portion fall into typical categories. The first 
general category consists of DECLARE ésstate- 
ments. Examples of typical lines will help explain 
their meanings (when actually developing the pro- 
gram, this first section was created piecemeal by 


making an entry when it was found that a need for 
znat term existed as the execution code in sections 
two and three were written). 


Examples of the ‘‘declare’’ statement are shown 
below. For example, on line 11 we find: 


11] Declare (n,k) byte; 


This means that the variables ‘‘n’’ and ‘‘k’’ are be- 
ing defined as terms which represent numbers or 
data which is one byte or 8 bits wide. The ‘‘11’’ is 
the program line number, and the ‘‘1’’ indicates 
that we are in the first level of nesting. 


We can also see the use of the ‘‘literal’’ expressions 
such as used in line 4. The expression: 


4 1 DECLARE FALSE LITERALLY ‘00H’; 


means that we are creating a new instruction called 
‘*false’’ and that its meaning is to be interpreted by 
the compiler as being equivalent to the value of 
zero. 


Rather than dwell on the declaration, let us move 
on to the coding process which was used to gener- 
ate the actual program. Keep in mind that the use 
of PL/M-80 requires that all terms used be de- 
clared in the program module. Refer to the PL/M- 
80 Programming Manual (order number 9800268B) 
for a full description of the PL/M language. 


Program Initialization — The initialization portion 
of the program can be found on lines 51 through 59 
of the control task program listing. This section is 
used to initialize data and to provide known entry 
conditions before we enter the repetitive program 
loop. This code is only executed when the system is 
reset or when the power is turned on. The control 
task requires two types of initializations; one to in- 
itialize the computer’s output port and the other to 
set up the A/D converter. The requirements for 
each can be found in the RMX/80 User’s Guide 
and the iSBC 80/30 Single Board Computer Hard- 
ware Reference Manual (order number 980061 1A). 
Actual instruction examples are given in these 
manuals for the initialization operations. 


Program Body — The program which actually pro- 
vides the control operations can be found on lines 
60 through 126 of the program listing for the con- 
trol task. It has been divided into sections which 
correspond directly to the flowchart that was 
prepared earlier. Most instructions in PL/M-80 
language follow closely the English structure which 
describes what is being done. The exceptions gener- 
ally follow definite predefined formats. The for- 
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mat such as used on line 61 to wait for one second 
to elapse is an example of one such exception. Any 
time we desire to wait for a definite time period, we 
use an instruction of the form: 


MSG$PTR = RQWAIT (.DUMMYS$EXCH, TIME DELAY); 


Whatever time delay we wish to use Is expressed in 
increments of 5O msec time periods. Our example 
requires a time delay of one second so we will use 
the delay notation of 1.0/0.050 = 20 time units (this 
command is actually calling upon the RMX/80 ex- 
ecutive to handle the delay). 


The oven enable switch data has been defined by us 
to be routed by the hardware to the computer port 
‘‘EA”’ which converts to a decimal number, 234. If 
we define an internal memory location for this data 
and call it BLOCKO, then we can get the oven 
switch data by using an input statement. Since the 
data sense is inverted through the hardware, we can 
provide meaningful internal data if the signal is re- 
inverted as it is loaded into memory. The instruc- 
tion on line 62 of the control task listing performs 
this task. 


We are now ready to get the analog data from the 
A/D converter. Our flowchart shows that we must 
lock out the other tasks from access to the tempera- 
ture data during this time period, so we must first 
remove the enable message from the exchange in 
which it is stored. Messages are removed from an 
exchange by using an instruction of the form: 


STORAGE = RQWAIT (EXCHANGE NAME,0O) 


Line 63 of the program listing means that we will 
get a message from our storage exchange which is 
called ‘‘Temp$lockout$exch’’ and store it in a 
memory storage area called ‘‘Lockout’’. Now, no 
other task can get a message from this exchange 
since it is empty, so it is permissible to operate on 
the temperature data. (Note how similar this com- 
mand is to the one used to wait for a delay. Indeed, 
this is the same request for RMX/80, but it re- 
quests a time delay of zero.) 


During the initialization, we built a message defin- 
ing the characteristics of the analog signals and of 
the analog conversion board which we are using. 
Remember that we have indicated that the task of 
getting this data from the board is provided to us by 
one of RMX/80’s predefined drivers, All that is 
necessary at this time is to inform that driver of our 
desire to get data, then wait until it has done its job 
and the data is available for us. The actual com- 
munication between our applications task and the 
analog driver is done using the idea of an exchange 
similar to that we have used to lockout the data. 


We will send a message to the analog driver telling 
it what we want it to do, then we will wait until it 
sends a message back to one of our exchanges tell- 
ing us that it is done. The format for sending a 
message to an exchange always follows the form: 


CALL RQSEND (EXCHANGE NAME, MESSAGE NAME); 


Line 64 of the listing shows that we have requested 
the input of the analog data since we have sent our 
message, Convert, to the analog driver’s exchange 
which is called RQAIEX. We will wait until the 
Operation is complete by using the line of code 
shown on the listing line 65. This is the same opera- 
tion type that we used to get our message back pro- 
viding a lockout earlier. The program will wait un- 
til a message is available before continuing. 


The data must now be converted into engineering 
units. We earlier indicated that we would use a 
table lookup to perform the linearization, so we 
have included this table as a part of our program at 
line 50. The offset into the table corresponding to 
Our temperature must be determined so that the 
correct value can be stored. Because we have four 
ovens, we will perform the operation four times 
with the data each time corresponding to.the ap- 
propriate oven. These operations can be followed 
on lines 77 through 81 of the listing. 


Lines 67 through 76 are used to establish an offset 
to be applied to the analog temperature data when 
the system is running. This program is only de- 
signed to be used during the start-up operations 
and is activated when a message containing a cali- 
bration request and current temperature is sent to 
its exchange. 


The temperature lockout must be removed to 
enable other tasks to use this data. This is done on 
line 82 by sending the message back to the ex- 
change used for intertask lockout communications. 


The remainder of the program follows the flow- 
chart and the operations can be followed using a 
flowchart and the listing. Each element of the flow- 
chart corresponds to a block of code on the listing. 


CRT Update Task Development 


Earlier, we stated that the CRT update task would 
be used to allow the operator to view a ‘‘snapshot’’ 
of the four ovens. Let us turn our attention to 
developing the software which is required to ac- 
complish this. We can begin by defining the ele- 
ments which we feel should be displayed, then 
defining the format to actually be used with the 
CRT terminal. 


Obviously, we need to provide the current tempera- 
ture of each oven on our display screen. If we dis- 
play the actual temperature, it seems reasonable to 
assume that we should also show the setpoint so 
that a determination can be made as to how well 
the system is performing. The control algorithm 
has been defined to use an allowable range to deter- 
mine system Outputs, so it would seen wise to also 
show this parameter. Finally, we should inform the 
viewer of the status of the oven so that he will real- 
ize that the reason an oven temperature is low is 
because the oven is off rather than an oven mal- 
function. Other items could be added if desired by 
the system designer, depending upon the total sys- 
tem requirements or the characteristics of the 
users. 


We can now prepare a drawing of the CRT display 
to generate a layout of our desired characters and 
to generate an aesthetic display for viewing during 
operation. This drawing can be found in Figure 33. 


Several techniques are available to output the re- 
quired displays to the terminal. A decision must be 
made as to the frequency of screen updates; will we 
constantly refresh the data or do it only at certain 
intervals of time? If the terminal has the ability to 
disable the cursor, it makes sense to update data 
continuously. If the cursor cannot be disabled, its 
movement tends to be distracting, so the updates 
should be kept to a minimum. The terminal used 
for the application note did not have a disable 
feature, so we will make the decision to only up- 
date the screen once each second. 


OVEN STATUS DISPLAY 


OVEN-1 OVEN-2 OVEN-3 OVEN-4 


TEMPERATURE XXX.X XXX.X XXX.X XXX.X DEGREES 


SETPOINT XXX.X XXX.X XXX.X XXX.X DEGREES 
TOLERANCE XXX.X XXX.X XXX.X XXX.X DEGREES 


STATUS XXXXXXX XXXKAXX XAXXXXXX AXXXXAX 


TYPE ESCAPE TO ADJUST SETPOINTS. 


Figure 33. CRT Status Display Layout 


The decision to delay updates leads us to make 
another decision regarding the screen updates. If 
we only update a line which has data which has 
changed since the last update, the cursor move- 
ments will be kept at a minimum since it 1s unlikely 
that all parameters will ever change each second. 
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A flowchart can now be prepared showing the steps 
required to implement the CRT update task. This 
flowchart is shown in Figure 34. The coding of the 
program to support this task can be found in Ap- 
pendix C. The development is identical with that 
which we described in the sections regarding the 
control task. Again, the software is divided into 
three parts, the declaration statements from lines 1 
to 81, the initialization on lines 82 to 87, and the 
actual task code on lines 88 to 207. 


CRT UPDATE 


WAIT FOR 1 SEC 
AND FOR 
REQUEST 


UPDATE 
HEADING 
IF NEW 


UPDATE 
TEMPERATURE 


IF CHANGED 
OR NEW 


UPDATE 
SETPOINTS 
IF CHANGED 
OR NEW 


UPDATE 
TOLERANCE 


IF CHANGED 
OR NEW 


REQUEST 
UPDATE 


UPDATE 
STATUS 
IF CHANGED 
RN 


ACTIVATE 
PARAMETER 
TASK 


Figure 34. CRT Status Flowchart 


A technique to exit from the CRT update mode 
and to get into a mode which will allow modifica- 
tion of the parameters has been introduced into the 
program and the display format. This is in the 
form of a message on the botton of the screen re- 
questing the entry of an escape character to adjust 
setpoints. The software has been written in sucha 
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manner as to test for a character inut from the key- 
board and if one is found corresponding to that 
character, the update task will allow the parameter 
update task to take control of the terminal (lines 
190 to 204 of the listing). 


Parameter Update Task 


The parameter update task is used to actually allow 
the modification of the setpoints and the tolerances 
associated with each oven. A second use of the task 
is to provide a tool for establishing the zero offset 
associated with each analog channel so that an off- 
set into the temperature linearization table can be 
computed by the control task. 


Figure 35 shows the flowchart which describes the 
steps required to perform these operations. When 
the task has been completed, we will return to the 
CRT update task. 


PARAMETER 
UPDATE 
TASK 


GET OVEN 
NUMBER 


NO 


YES 
CALIBRATE 
YES 
SEND 
CALIBRATE 
MESSAGE 


ENABLE 
CRT 
DISPLAY 


Figure 35. Parameter Update Flowchart 


The program code for this task can be found in Ap- 
pendix C and again follows the formats which we 
have discussed earlier. No attempt will be made in 
this document to provide a narrative of the listing 
since it follows the flowchart in development. 


Support Programs 


Three subprograms (procedures) have been written 
which provide functions which are common to the 
three tasks. This has been done to minimize repeat- 
ing code segments thus saving as much memory as 
possible. These three subprograms support: 


1. Conversion of a decimal string from the termi- 
nal into a binary number. This program is called 
ASC$2$BINARY and can be found in Appen- 
dix C. 


Storage for common variables used by more 
than one task. These variables could easily have 
been included in other tasks but a purely arbi- 
trary decision was made to include them in a 
separate module. 


. Conversion of binary numbers into a decimal 
string suitable for output to the terminal. This 
program is called DEC$REP and is found in 
Appendix C. 


We now have completed the coding of the software 
to support our oven application. We must finish by 
combining all the software together to form a 
single loadable module. 
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VI. FINAL IMPLEMENTATION 


When all code was linked and loaded to form an 
executable program module, it was found that the 
system required 9,041 bytes of EPROM and 1,735 
bytes of RAM. These values fall within our hard- 
ware capabilities and will rquire that we program 
and insert nine EPROMs into the EPROM expan- 
sion card. 


The system can now be tested and installed to con- 
trol the ovens of our application. The actual system 
described in this application note has been con- 
structed and tested. It has been found to control 
the oven temperatures of four ovens and performs 
as we anticipated when we developed our control 
strategy earlier in this application note. 


VIl. CONCLUSION 


We have shown how Intel’s single board com- 
puters, industrial chassis, termination panels, and 
software can be configured to provide a solution to 
a typical control application. We have seen how the 
development of a solution to a control problem can 
proceed along a predetermined and logical path. 
Truly, the utilization of the microprocessors can 
lead to optimum and cost effective solutions to 
control applications. 


APPENDIX A 
SELECTED DATA SHEETS 
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TYPES TILN3, TIL119 
OPTO-COUPLERS 


BULLETIN NO. OL-S 7312032, NOVEMBER 1973 


e Gallium Arsenide Diode Infrared Source Optically Coupled 
to a Silicon N-P-N Darlington-Connected Phototransistor 


e High Direct-Current Transfer Ratio ... 300% Minimum at 10 mA 
@ Base Lead Provided for Conventional Transistor Biasing 

e High-Voltage Electrical Isolation .. . 1500-Volt Rating 

e Plastic Dual-In-Line Package 


e Typical Applications Include Remote Terminal Isolation, 
SCR and Triac Triggers, Mechanical Relays, and 
Pulse Transformers 


mechanical data 


The package consists of a gallium arsenide infrared-emitting diode and an n-p-n silicon darlington-connected 
phototransistor mounted on a 6-lead frame encapsulated within an electrically nonconductive plastic compound. The 
case will withstand soldering temperature with no deformation and device performance characteristics remain stable 
when operated in high humidity conditions. Unit weight is approximately 0.52 grams. 


NOTES: 

a. Leads are within 0.005 radius of true position 
(TP) at the gauge plane with maximum material 
condition and unit installed. 

. All dimensions are in inches unless otherwise 
noted. 
. Pin 1 Identified by index dot. 


. Terminal connections: 
1. Anode infrared-emitting 
. Cathode dlode 
+ “ercacts . No internal connection 
voom es . Emitter 
rreaces ° . Collector 
. Base (For TI1L119, make 
no external connection) 


— BEATING 1 ant 


Phototransistor 


absolute maximum ratings at 25°C free-air temperature (unless otherwise noted) 


Input-to-Output Voltage . 2. 2. 2. 1 ww ee ee ee. ETE KV 
Collector-Base Voltage (TIL113) . 2. 2. 2 2. 2 we ee ww 680M 
Collector-Emitter Voltage (See Note 1) . . 2... 2. 2 ee ee ee ww 680 
Emitter-Collector Voltage 2. 2. 1. ww ew 7V 
Emitter-Base Voltage (TIL113). 2. 2. 2. 2 2 ww 7V 
Input-Diode Reverse Voltage .. . Lok ee 3V 
Input-Diode Continuous Forward Current. at (or below) 25° c Free. Air Temperature (See Note 2) . . . «. 100mA 
Continuous Power Dissipation at (or below) 25°C Free-Air Temperature: 

Infrared-Emitting Diode (See Note 3)... ... . 2... ee ee ee ee. 6150 mW 

Phototransistor (See Note4) .... . Co ee ee ee ee ee ee 6 TEO mW 

Total (Infrared-Emitting Diode plus Phototransistor, See Note 5) .......... 2. . =. 250 mW 
Storage Temperature Range... .. Co ee ee eee ee) 6 65°C to 150°C 
Lead Temperature 1/16 Inch from Case for 10 Seconds ee «| 0 


NOTES: 1. This value applies when the base-emitter diode is open-circuited. 

2. Derate linearly to 100°C free-air temperature at the rate of 1.33 mA/°C, 
3. Derate linearly to 100°C free-air temperature at the rate of 2 mw/°C. 

4. Derate linearly to 100°C free-air temperature at the rate of 2 mw/°c. 

5 


. Derate linearly to 100°C free-air temperature at the rate of 3.33 mWw/°C. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 
POST OFFICE BOX 5012 « DALLAS. TEXAS 78222 


Reprinted with permission from Texas Instruments, March, 1979. All rights reserved. 
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TYPES TILW3, TILNS 
OPTO-COUPLERS 


electrical characteristics at 25°C free-air temperature 


TIL113 TIL119 
PARAMETER TEST CONDITIONSt UNIT 
MIN TYP MAX | MIN TYP MAX 


Collector-Base 


V Ic = 10nA, le = 0, Ip =0 30 V 


Breakdown Voltage 
Breakdown Voltage 
Breakdown Voltage 
On-State IVce=1V. Ig 0, Ip =10mA | =1V, Ig = 0, Ip = IVce=1V. Ig 0, Ip =10mA | mA 


Collector Current Vce=2V, lp =10mA Lag 


Off-State V OW 
Cloff) Collector Current CE 


Transistor Static 


1C(on) 


Forward Current 


Transfer Ratio 


, Input Diode Static 
e Forward Voltage 


Collector-Emitter Ic = 125 mA, lg =0, lp = 50mA 


V 
es eee oe ae nace eas 
Input-to-Output 
. j Vin-out 71. Bs See Note 6 1011 1911 

Internal Resistance 
Input-to-Output 

Cio ‘ ig Vin-out = 0. f=1MHz, See Note 6 1.3 
Capacitance 


NOTE 6: These parameters are measured between both input-diode leads shorted together and all the phototransistor leads shorted together, 


t References to the base are not applicable to the T!L119. 


switching characteristics at 25°C free-air temperature 


TIL113 TIL119 
PARAMETER TEST CONDITIONS UNIT 
MIN TYP MAX |}MIN TYP MAX 


Fall Time R,_ = 100 2, See Figure 1 
Rise Time Vcc =10V, IC(on) = 2.5 mA, 
Fall Time R~_ = 100 22, See Figure 1 


PARAMETER MEASUREMENT INFORMATION 


@ | 472 Adjust amplitude of input pulse for: 
INPUT IC(on) = 125 mA (TIL113) 


| IC(on) = 2.5 mA (TIL119). 


INPUT | 
0 


OUTPUT 
R, = 100 2 OUTPUT 


— 


TEST CIRCUIT - VOLTAGE WAVEFORMS 


NOTES: a. The input waveform is supplied by a generator with the following characteristics: Zoyy = 50 82, th © 15 ns, duty cycle = 1%, 
= 100 us. 
b. The output waveform is monitored on an oscilloscope with the following characteristics: tp < 12 ns, Rip 2 1 M2, Cj, © 20 pF. 


FIGURE 1—SWITCHING TIMES 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 
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TYPES TILI3, TIL119 
OPTO-COUPLERS 


TYPICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


TIL113 TIL119 
COLLECTOR CURRENT COLLECTOR CURRENT 
vs vs 
COLLECTOR-EMITTER VOLTAGE COLLECTOR-EMITTER VOLTAGE 
120 200 
Ig =0 

100 | See Note 7 160 
<x 
< E 

E = 140 
1 80 i 

5 2 120 
: 8 

© 60 ~ 100 
: 

8 & 80 

_ +* 
O 

2 - 40 

20 


Ta = 25°C 


eee AS8t Ch 


0 0 
0 02040608 1 1214 1618 2 
VceE—Collector-Emitter Voltage—V VceE—Collector-Emitter Voltage—V 
FIGURE 2 FIGURE 3 
TIL113 
COLLECTOR CURRENT OFF-STATE COLLECTOR CURRENT 
vs vs 
INPUT-DIODE FORWARD CURRENT : FREE-AIR TEMPERATURE 


1000 


100 


Ic—Collector Current—mA 
IC(off)—Off-State Collector Current—pA 


1 2 4 7 10 20 40 70 100 
l-—Forward Current—mA Ta—Free-Air Temperature—°C 


FIGURE 4 FIGURE 5 


NOTE 7: Pulse operation of input diode is required for operation beyond limits shown by dotted line. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


ORPORA 
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TYPES TILI3, TIL19 


OPTO-COUPLERS 
TYPICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
TIL113 TIL113 
RELATIVE COLLECTOR-EMITTER TRANSISTOR STATIC FORWARD 
SATURATION VOLTAGE CURRENT TRANSFER RATIO 
VS vs 
FREE-AIR TEMPERATURE COLLECTGR CURRENT 


25, 000 


20, 000 


25°C 


Relative to Value at Ta 


VCE (sat) —Collector-Emitter Saturation Voltage 
he E—Static Forward Current Transfer Ratio 


5, 000 
o LLU ELIE 1 EH TT 
—75 -50 -25 0 25 50 75 100 125 01 O4 1 4 10 40 100 400 1000 
Ta—Free-Air Temperature—°C i{c—Collector Current—mA 
FIGURE 6 FIGURE 7 


INPUT DIODE FORWARD 
CONDUCTION CHARACTERISTICS 


!e—Forward Current--mA 


0 0.2 04 06 08 1.0 1.2 14 16 1.8 2.0 
V ¢—Forward Voltage—V 
FIGURE 8 


NOTE 8: This parameter was measured using pulse techniques. ty, = 1 ms, duty cycle < 2%. 


T! cannot essume ery ‘essere 2 OO ome 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS Sr pein Neh ea tote aes eee eee 


CORPORATE arenes es 
POST OFFICE BOX 5012 ¢ DALLAS. TEXAS 75222 TEXAS INSTRUMENTS RESERVES “ee PB ae mal - 
IN ORDER TO IMPROVE DES 3) cet 7 HUF Ur 
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ow 


wr 


AC INPUT 
MODULES 


AC INPUT LINE 
VOLTAGE 


INPUT CURRENT 
AT RATED LINE 


ISOLATION 
INPUT TO OUTPUT 


INPUT ALLOWED 
FOR NO OUTPUT 


TURN ON TIME 


TURN OFF TIME 


OUTPUT TRANST. 
BREAKDOWN 


OUTPUT CURRENT 


OUTPUT LEAKAGE 
30VDC, NO. INPUT 
OUTPUT VOLTAGE 
DROP 

LOGIC SUPPLY 
VOLTAGE DC 
LOGIC SUPPLY 
CURRENT 


AC OUTPUT 
MODULES 


LINE VOLTAGE 


CURRENT RATING 


1-CYCLE SURGE 


MODEL MODEL MODEL MODEL MODEL MODEL 
1ACS5 1AC15 1AC24 IACS-A 1AC15-A 1AC24-A 
95 to 180 to 


—_—___—_——_——_—<“—C:é—‘—‘—mi si. ,etreoeoeOoOoOoOrOo— > 


130 VAC 280 VAC 


2500 Volt RMS ————WAR-N-ANAVNN a 


20 Millisecond Maximum — — ———————_> 


20 Millisecond Maximum ———————__—_______ > 


30 Volts DO —— 


25 a 


100 Microamp Maximum —————A > 


.4 Volts at 25 ma Load ———@@ A 


4.5 to 12 to 20 to 4.5to 12 to 20 to 

6V 18 V 30 V 6V 18 V 30 V 
12ma 15ma 18 ma 12 ma 15 ma 18 ma 
MODEL MODEL MODEL MODEL MODEL MODEL 
OAC5 OAC15 OAC24 OAC5-A OAC15-A OAC24-A 
12 to 24 to 

140 VAC 280 VAC 
3 Amps 


55 Amps Peak ——————— A 


SIGNAL INPUT 220 1K 2.2K 220 1K 22K 
RESISTANCE Ohm Ohm Ohm Ohm Ohm Ohm 
SIGNAL PICKUP —.3V ov —siCéisd18V~CC“‘<‘éBSCO*~*;*‘COWY 18V0—C—” 
VOLTS DC BV Ald’ 16V Ald’ 32V Ald" BV Ald’ 16V Ald’ 32V Ald? 
SIGNAL DROPOUT , \o4 | 
VOLTS DC et ne Se 
WORE AO SS 500 Voi 
MAXIMUM en _ en 
CONTACT DROP ee eg ee 
FF STAT 
rf ReGe” Err ARNG a 
MINIMUM ae 
LOAD CURRENT _ Se a alg ee 
| T 
INPUT I GUrBUr 2000 Volts RMS — 
CAPACITANCE =o gg, eee 
INPUT TO OUTPUT 
=ieele 200 Volts/Microsecond Min —————————_$$$__________> 
COMMUTATING Built in snubber (will commutate = 
DV/DT .5 power factor loads) 
*Allowed 
fp Eh. di. =, i. > 
ee oS (3 £a en 
~ an Ff | 


1/O Module Detail 
Electrical Specifications 


DC INPUT MODEL MODEL MODEL 
MODULES IDCs 10015 1O0C24 
INPUT LINE 

MOLTAGE, 00 90 ee 
INPUT CURRENT 32 maat32V —————» 
SOLMION INPUT = 
(Oourrur.. ee 
CAPACITANCE 8 Pt 

INPUT TO OUTPUT 8 PE 
INPUT ALLOWED Dina 

FOR NO OUTPUT a 

TURN ON TIME 5 Millisecond Max ———————_—> 


TURN OFF TIME 
OUTPUT TRANST. 


5 Millisecond Max ——————_» 


30 Volts DC 


BREAKDOWN ai eee ek, ere 
OUTPUT CURRENT 25 ma ————————__________» 
OUTPUTLEAKAGE ..... 
30 VDC NO INPUT 100 Microamps ee ee ag 
OUTPUT VOLTAGE 

DROP : .4 Volt at 25 ma Se i 
LOGIC SUPPLY 4.5 to 12 to 20 to 
VOLTAGE _6V 1eV0 300 
LOGIC SUPPLY 

CURRENT 12 ma 15ma 18 ma - 
DC OUTPUT MODEL MODEL MODEL 
MODULES oOpcs ODC15 00C24 
LOAD VOLTAGE 60V 

RATING DC ms 
OUTPUT CURRENT @ 

RATING nmps 

OFF STATE 

LEAKAGE _ 1 ma Max ie ee 
ISOLATION 

INPUT TO OUTPUT 2900 V RMS + 
SIGNAL PICK UP 3V QV 18V 
VOLTAGE feat BV Ald* 18V Ald? 28V Ald’ 
SIGNAL DROP 

OUIVOUAGE: 2.070. pee 
SIGNAL INPUT 220 1K 2.2K 
RESISTANCE Ohm Chm Ohm 


1 SECOND SURGE 5 Amps ————___________> 


TURN ON TIME 500 Microsecond —————__—_—> 
TURN OFF TIME 2.5 Millisecond —————_————_» 
* Allowed 


@)Derate .033 Amps per degree C from 20° C 


5842 Research Drive, Huntington Beach, California 92649 (714) 892-3313 


Reprinted with permission from OPTO 22, March, 1979. All rights reserved. 
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DC OUTPUT 
MODULES 


LOAD VOLTAGE 
RATING 


OUTPUT CURRENT 
RATING 


OFF STATE 
LEAKAGE 


ISOLATION 


INPUT TO OUTPUT 


SIGNAL PICK UP 
VOLTAGE 


SIGNAL DROP 
OUT VOLTAGE 


SIGNAL INPUT 
RESISTANCE 


1 SECOND SURGE 


High Voltage DC 


MODEL MODEL MODEL 
ODC5-A ODC15-A ODC24-A 
200V 

DC 


1 Amps ————_—___-----—--_—_> 


20M — 


2500 V RMS ————____________> 


18V Ald? 28V Ald- 


TURN ON TIME 


TURN OFF TIME 
*Allowed 


500 Microsecond ——————> 


2.5 Millisecond ———_—_——_______—_>- 


DC iNPUT 
MODULES 


INPUT LINE 
VOLTAGE 


INPUT CURRENT 


Fast Switching DC Input Modules 


MODEL MODEL MODEL 
IDC5-B 10015-B 1I0C24-B 
4-16 VDC 


14 ma at 5V 


ISOLATION INPUT 
TOOUTPUT __ 
CAPACITANCE 
INPUT TO OUTPUT 


INPUT ALLOWED 


FOR NO OUTPUT 
TURN ON TIME 


TURN OFF TIME 


OUT TRANSISTOR 
BREAKDOWN 


OUTPUT CURRENT 


OUTPUT LEAKAGE 
30 VDC NO INPUT 


OUTPUT VOLTAGE —_© 


2500 Volt RMS ————> 


8 PE 


1 Volt —_£-- ——_———_—_____ 


50 Microsecond Max ———- 


100 Microsecond Max ——————_____> 


30 Volts DO ———_—_—____> 


100 Microamps Max ——————————> 


.4 Volt at 25 ma ———______> 


LOGIC SUPPLY 
VOLTAGE 
LOGIC SUPPLY 
CURRENT 
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APPENDIX B 
LADDER DIAGRAM OF SYSTEM 
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APPENDIX C 
PROGRAM SOURCE LISTINGS 


USING INTEL'S INDUSTRIAL CONTROL SERIES IN CONTROL APPLICATIONS 


STITLE (‘CONTROL TASK') 
[RARER IRE RIKER KI RR I RR IRR RIKI RII KER IRI III IIR ER EIT A 


* This task haneles the control and monitoring of * 

* four oven chambers. x 

KKK KKKKEKEKIK EKER KEK IKE EKEEEREREEEEKEKEEKEEEREKEK / 
1 CONTROLSTASKO MODULE: 

Do; 


DECLARE FXCHANGESDESCRIPTOR LITERALLY 
MESSAGESHEAN ADDRESS, 

MESSAGESTAIL ADDRESS, 

TASKSHEAD ADDRESS, 

TASKSTAIL ADDRESS, 

EXCHANGESLINK ADDRESS) '; 


"STRUCTURE ( 


3 1 DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY ‘'@FFH'; 

4 1 DECLARE FALSE LITERALLY '‘@@H'; 

S ] DECLARE BOOLEAN LITERALLY 'BYTE'; 

6 ] DECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY ‘WHILE 1'; 
7 1 


DECLARE MSGSHDR LITERALLY ! 
LINK ADDRESS, 

LENGTH ADDRESS, 

TYPE BYTE, 

HOMESEX ADDRESS, 

RESPSEX ADDRESS'; 


g ] DECLARE MSGSDESCRIPTOR LITERALLY ‘STRUCTURE ( 
MSGSHDR, 
REMAINDER(1) BYTE) '; 
/* AIMSG.ELT - ANALOG INPUT REQUEST MESSAGE FORMAT */ 
0 1 DECLARE ATMSG LITERALLY 'S‘TRUCTURE ( 
MSGSHDR, 
STATUS ADDRESS, 
BASESPTR ADDRESS, 
CHANNELSGAIN ADDRESS, 
ARRAYSPTR ADDRESS, 
COUNT ADDRESS, 
ACTUALSCOUNT ADDRESS) '; 
/* AITYP.ELT - ANALOG INPUY MESSAGE TYPES */ 
1f 1] DECLARE AIREP LITERALLY ‘'3@', 
AISQS LITERALLY '3l', 
AISQV LITERALLY '32', 
ATRAN LITERALLY [33's 
11 1 Declere (n,k) byte; 
1? 1 Declare (MSGSPTR,LOCKOUT) address; 
12 ] Declare (BLOCK@,BLOCK1],BLOCK2,BLOCK3) byte external; 
14 ] Declare TOLERANCE(4) address external; 
1s l Declare TEMP(4) address externa]; 
15 ) Declare SETPOINT (4) address external; 
17 1 Declare TSAVERAGE(4) address; 
18 ] Neclare TSLAST(4) eddress; 
19 1 Declare TSLASTSAVERAGE (4) address; 
26 1 Declare TSt5(4) eddress; 
21 ] Declare TSt1f7(4) address; 
22 ] Declare STATUS(4) byte external; 
23 ] Declare CRTSDISPLAYS$LOCK(5) address external; 
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Declare TEMPSCALIBRATE(5) address external; 


Declare DUMMYSEXCH(5) address external; 


Declare TEMPSLCCKOUTERXCH(S) address external; 


Declare RQAIEX(S) address external; 
Declare ASNSEXCH(5) address external; 


Declare CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH(S5) address external; 
Declare CRTISSTATUSSEXCH(S) aderess external; 


Declare ALARMSMSG structure (MSGSHDR); 
Declare CONVERT aiS$msa; 


/* This term is used to convey initial temperatures */ 
Declare CALSTEMP besed MSGSPTR structure ( 


MSGSHDR, 
CAL address ); 


RQOWAIT: 


Procedure (EXCH,MESSAGE) address external; 


Declare (EXCH,MESSAGE) adcress; 
end ROWAIT; 
ROSEND: 
Procedure (EXCH,MESSAGE) external; 
Declare (EXCH,MESSAGE) address; 
enc ROSEND; 
ROACPT: 
Procedure (EXCH) address external; 
Declare EXCH adcress; 
end RQACPT; 
Declare OVENSINSTOL(4) byte data ( 
P1lH,®2H,@04H, 8H }; 
Declare OVENSCAUTION(4) byte data ( 
TAH, 2FH, 40H, &FH ); 
Declare OVENSDANGER(4) byte data ( 
@1H,@2H,@4H,@8H ); 
Declare OVENSONSMASK (4) byte data ( 
A1H,G2H,?4H,CER ); 
Declare OVENSHEATER(4) byte data ( 
1@H,2@H,46H,8GH ); 
Declare OVENSRUN(4) byte data ( 
1°H,20H,40H,8CH 3; 
Declare OFFSET(4) address; 
Declare TABLE(25&5) eddress data 


200,201,2062,202%,264,2%5,2%5,287,208,2"%, 
209, 217,211,212, 213,214, 215,216,217,2)8, 
219,220,221,222, 223,224,225 ,226,227, 228, 
229,23, 231,232, 223,235,236, 237, 238,229, 
246,241,243,244,245,247,248,249,25€, 25], 
2°.2,254,256,257, 258, 259, 268, 231, 243, 255, 
266,2657,268,269,276,271,2724274,276,278, 
279,280,282, 264,285, 287, 282, 285, 290,291, 
292,295,296, 298,299, 300, 262,264,385, 387, 
362%, 209,218, 212,714,315, 218,320,222, 224, 
226,328, 23¢, 332,234,336, 238,346, 342,344, 
345,348,250, 252, 754, 356, “58, 260, 362, 264, 
366,358,370, 372,374,276,278, 386, 382, 385, 
382,790,292, 395,399,477, 402,605,487 ,416, 
£12,415,418,426,422,4246,428,426,433,436, 
£29,441,444,447,251,454,457, 466,462,465, 
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fad 
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ATC ,473,476,486,484 AGE, 492,495, 5° 0,804, 
507,511,535, 519,622, 527,521,535, 54,545, 
550,555,560 ,565,£7%,575, 580, 585,568,5°85, 
600,605,510, 515, 526, 625,530, 535,540,645, 
6580,555,66¢,655,579,575,686,585,596,595, 
72,765, 710,715, 720,725,728, 735,746, 745, 
75¢, C08, G°0, CEC, PAC, AOE, PEE, OFF, CFE, O80, 
OAC, COR, COO, COC, CPP, CCE, FEC, PEL, ChE, BER, 
GFA, OF0,C00,76F, 007, 060,666,088, COO, PEO, 
OCG, COF, FLO, COE, COE, OOO ); 


/* TInitializetion of contro] task */ 
CONTROLSTASK: 
Procecure public; 
Output (235)=81H; 
CONVERT.BASESPTR=@F7(EH; 
CONVERT. LENGTH=2] ; 
CONVERT. TYPE=AISGS; 
CONVER'T. RESPSEX=, ASDSEXCH; 
CONVERT.CHANNELSGAIN=£; 
CONVERT. ARRAYS PTR=. TEMP; 
CONVERT.COUNT'=4 ; 
Do forever; 
/* Wait for one second to elapse */ 
MSCGSPTR=RQWAIT (.DUMMYSEXCH, 2¢); 
/* Bring in Geta from switches */ 
BLOCKf=NOT INPUT (224); 


/* Lockout temperature Storage areas for updete */ 


LOCKOUT=ROWZIT (.TEMPSLCCKOUTSEXCH,(¢); 
/* Get raw cata from analoy converter */ 
Call ROSEND (.RQAIEX,.CONVERT) ; 
MSG SPTR=RCWAIT (.ASDSEXCH,&) ; 
/* Temperature calibrete procedure */ 
MSGS PTR=ROACPT (.TEMPSCALIBRATE) ; 
LT£ MSGSPTR <> 
then do; 
k=; 
Do while (TABLE (k)<>CALTEMP.CAL AND 
k<255); 
kK=k+1; 
enc; 
Do n=0 to 23; 
OFFSET (n)=(TEMP(n) /15) -k; 
end; 
enc; 
/* Convert cate into engineering units */ 
Do n=A@ to 3; 
LE ((TEMP(n)/16)-OFFSET(n})>255 
then TEMP(n)=; 


else TEMP(n)=TABLE( (TEMP (n)/16)-OFFSET(n)); 


enc; 
/* Releése lockout of temperatures */ 

Cell ROQOSEND (.TEMPSLOCKOUTSEXCH, LOCKOUT) ; 
/* Compute average tempereture */ 
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Do n= to 23; 
TOCAVERAGE (n) = (TSLAST (n)+TEMP (n))/2; 
/* Project temperatures into the future */ 
If TSAVERAGE (n) >=TSLASTSAVERAGE (n) 
then do; 
TSt5S (n)=((TSAVERAGE (n) -TSLASTSAVERAGE (n) )*5) 
+TSLASTSAVERAGE (n) ; 
TSt16(n)=( (TSAVERAGE (n) -TSLASTSAVERAGE (n) ) #17) 
+TSLASTSAVERAGE (n) ; 
end; 
else do; 
TStS (n) =TSLASTSAVERAGE (n) -—((TSLASTSAVERAGE (n) 
~TSAVERAGE (n))*5); 
TSt1G(n) “TSLASTSAVERAGE (n) ~ ( (f SLASTSAVERAGE (n) 
~TSAVERAGE (n))*1€); 
end; 
/* Update stored ceta */ 
TSLASTSAVERAGE (n) =TSAVERAGE (n) ; 
TSLAST (n)=TEMP(n); 
/* Test For active oven */ 
MSGSPTR=RQWAIT (.CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH,@); 
If (((BLCCK@C AND OVENSONSMASK (n))<>@) 
AND (TEMP(n)‘<>€) ) 
then co; 
STATUS (n)=7; 
BLOCK2=BLOCK? CR QVENSRUN (n) ; 
/* Test for an intolerance condition */ 
If SETPOTNT(n)-TOLERANCE(n) < TEMP(n) AND 
SETPOINT (n)+TOLERANCE(n) > TEMP (n) 
then co; 
STATUS (n)=7; 
BLOCK]=BLOCK] OR OVENSINSTOL(n); 
end; : 
else BLOCKI=BLOCK1] AND NOT OVENSINSTOL(n); 

/* Test for a caution condition */ 

If SETPOINT(n)-TOLERANCE(n) > TSt5(n) OR 
SETPCINT(n)+TOLERANCE(n) < 1TS$t5(n) 

then do; | 
STATUS (n) =14; 
BLOCKI1=BLOCK)] OR OGVENSCAUTION (n) ; 

enc; 

else BLOCK] =BLOCK] AND NOT OVENSCAUTILON (n); 

/* Test for a Canger condition */ 

If SETPOINT (n) -TOLERANCE(n) > TEMP(n) OR 
SETPOINT (n)+TOLERANCE(n) < TEMP(n} 
then do; 
STATUS (n) =21; 
BLOCK2=ELOCK2 OR QVENSDANGER(n); 
end; 
else BLOCK?=RLOCK? AND NCT OVENSDANGER(n); 
/* Hanele control of heater elements */ 
If SETPCINT(n) > TStl]@(n) 
then BLOCK3=BLOCK? OR OVENSHEATER (n) ; 
else ELOCK?=BLOCK3 AND NOT OVENSHEATER(n) ; 
end; 
else do; 

/* Turn everything off when operator shuts off oven */ 
BLOCK1=BLOCK1 AND NOT CVENSINSTOL(n); 
BLOCK1=BLOCK1 AND NOT OVENSCAUTION (n); 
BLOCK3=RLOCK3 AND NOT OVENSHEATER(n) ; 
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}27 5 BLOCK2=BLOCK2 AND NOT OVENSDANGER(n); 
128 5 BLOCK2=BLOCK2 AND NOT OVENSRUN(n); 
129 5 STATUS (n)=@; 
13f 5 end; 
131 4 Call ROSEND(.CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH,MSGSPTR) ; 
132 4 enc; 
/* Output data to real world */ 
]23 3 OUTPUT (222) =BLOCK1; 
134 2 OUY PUT (233)=EBLOCK2; 
135 3 OUTPUT (234) =RLOCK?; 
126 B end; 
137 2 end CONTROLSTASK; 
128 ] end CONTROLSTASKSMCDULE; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE = ©&S45H 2374D 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = @f54H 24D 
MAXTMUM STACK STZE = @@€6H 6D 


235 LINES READ 
@ PROGRAM ERROR(S) 


END OF PL/M-8? CCMPILATION 


STITLE ('CRI PARAMETER TASK') 

[RRR REE IREE ER ER EER KER IRE ERE IKKE EKER EK ERES 
* This task is used to examine and update the * 
* temperature setpoints anc tolerances for - 
* each of the four ovens. * 
KKEEKKEHKKIKEEREREEREKEEKEKEEKEKEEREKEKEEREREERERER / 

1 UPDATESTASKE: 
Do; 


SInclude (:Ff:COMMON. ELT) 


2 1 = DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY ‘'@FFH'; 

2 1 = DECLARE FALSE LITERALLY '‘'f@H'; 

4 ] = DECLARE BOOLEAN LITERALLY 'BYTE'; 

5 ] = DECLARE FCREVER LITERALLY ‘WHILE 1'; 
€Include (:F#%:MSGTYP.ELT) 

A ] DECLARE DATACSTYPE LITERALLY 'f', 


INTSTYPE LITERALLY ‘'1l', 
MISSEDSINTSTYPE LITERALLY '‘'2', 
TIMESOUTSTYPE LITERALLY '3', 
FSSREQSTYPE LITERALLY ‘'4', 
UCSREQSTYPE LITERALLY '‘'5'‘, 
FSSNAKSTYPE LITERALLY ‘6', 
CNTRLSCSTYPE LITERALLY '7', 
READSTYPE LITERALLY '8', 
CLRSRDSTYPE LITERALLY '9', 
LASTSRDSTYPE LITERALLY ‘'1@', 
ALARMSTYPE LITERALLY ‘'11', 
WRITESTYPE LITERALLY '12'; 
SInclude (:F@:MSG.ELT) 
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DECLARE MSGSHDR LITERALLY ' 
LINK ADDRESS, 

LENGTH ADDRESS, 

TYPE BYTE, 

HOMESEX ADDRESS, 

RESPSEX ADDRESS'; 


DECLARE MSGSDESCRIPTOR LITERALLY 

MSGSHDR, 

REMAINDER(1) BYTE)'; 
SInclude (:F#@:THMSG.ELT) 
DECLARE THSMSG LITEKALLY 

MSGHDR, 

STATUS ADDRESS, 

BUFFERSADR ADDRESS, 

COUNT ADDRESS, 

ACTUAL ADDRESS, 
REMAINDEK (128) BYTE)'; 
DECLARE MINSTHSMSCSLENGTH LITERALLY 
SInclude 


‘STRUCTURE ( 


"STRUCTURE ( 


sae Ie ee 


11 


(:FA@:CHAR. ELT) 


/* SPECIAL ASCII CHARACTERS */ 


ben t ob ot tome tt 


DECLARE 
NULL LITERALLY '@CH', 
CONTROLSC LITERALLY '@3H', 
CONTROLSE LITERALLY '@5H', 
BELL LITERALLY ‘'¢7H', 
TAB LITERALLY '@9H', 
LF LITERALLY 'CAH', 
VT LITERALLY 'fBH', 
FF LITERALLY 'O&CH', 
CR LITERALLY '@DH', 
CONTROLSP LITERALLY ‘1¢H', 
CONTRCLSQ LITERALLY 'J1H', 
CONTROLSR LITERALLY ‘'12H', 
CONTROLSS LITERALLY '13H', 
CONTROLSX LITERALLY '1@H', 
CONTROL$2 LITERALLY ‘1AH', 
ESC LITERALLY '‘'1BH', 
QUOTE LITERALLY '22H', 
LCA LITERALLY ‘'51H', 
LCZ LITERALLY ‘7AH', 
RUBOUT LITERALLY '7FH'; 

SIncluge (:F€:SYNCH. EXT) 

ROSEND: 
PRCCEDURE (EXCHANGESPCINTER,MESSAGESPOINTER) EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE (FXCHANGESPOINTER,MESSAGESPOINTER) ADDRESS; 


END RQSEND; 


RQWAIT: 
PRCCEDURE (EXCHANGESPOINTER,DELAY) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (EXCHANGESPOINTER,DELAY) ADDRESS; 
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END RQWAIT; 


ROACPT : 


PROCEDURE (EXCHANGESPOINTER) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE EXCHANGESPOINTER ADDRESS; 


END RQACPT; 


ROISND: 


PROCEDURE (IED$PTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE IEDSPTR ADDRESS; 


END RCISND; 


Declare 
Declare 
Decleére 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 


TEMPSCALIBRATE(5) address external; 
UPDATESEXCH (5S) address external; 
CRTSSTATUSSEXCH(5) accress external; 
COMPSEXCH(S5) address external; 
CONSTANTSLCOCKOUTSEXCH(5) adcress external; 
ROOUTX (5) eddress external; 
RCINPX(5) address external; 
WORDSSEXCH(5) address external; 
SETPOIN?Y (4) address external; 
TOLERANCE(4) address external]; 
BUFFER? «ddress; 

MSGSPTR address; 

MSG structure ( 


MSGSHDR, 

STATUS aderess, 
BUFFERSPTR address, 
COUNT address, 
ACTUAL address )j; 


Declere 


CALSTEMP structure ( 


MSGSHDR, 
CAL adcress ); 


Declare 
Declare 


UPDSMSG edcress; 
ENERGIZE basec UPDSMSG structure ({ 


MSGSHDR, 

STATUS address, 
BUFFERSPTR address, 
COUNT address, 
ACTUAL address ); 


Declare 


ENABLESMSG structure ( 


MSGSHDR ); 


Declece 
Declare 


RUFFER(8@) byte; 
OVEN byte; 


DECSREP: 
Procedure (SOURCE, TARGET) external; 
Declare (SOURCE,TARGET) adcress; 
end NECSREP; 
ASCS2SBINARY: 


Procecure (SOURCE, TARGET,SIZE) 


byte external; 


Declare (SOURCE,TARGET) address; 
Declére SIZE byte; 
end ASCS2SBINARY; 
Declare MSG$1(2@) byte cata ( 


ESC, 


"E', ENTER CVEN NUMBER-') ; 
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Declare MSG$2(28) byte data ( 
CR,LF, 
"ENTER NEW SETPOINT-' 
"XXXX.X-' ); 
Declare MSG$2(29) byte data ( 
CR,LF, 
"ENTER NEW TOLERANCE-', 
"XXXX.X-' ); 
Declare CALMSG(12) byte data ( 
"TEMPERATURE-' ); 
Declare MSGS$4(62) byte data ( 
CR,LF, 
"(STATUS-(S), PARAMETERS-—(P), CALIBRATE-(C))', 
CR,LF, 
"ENTER REQUEST-' ); 
Declare WAIT literally ‘MSGSPTR='; 
Declare FOR literally 'RQWAIT'; 
Declare START literally ‘'CALL'; 
Declare TASK literally '‘RQSEND'; 
UPDATE: 


Procedure public; 


/* Initialize task at start-up time */ 
Do forever; 
MSG.RESPSEX=.COMPSEXCH; 
/* Wait for request to enter task */ 
UPDSMSG=RQWAIT (.UPDATESEXCH,?); 
/* Get desired oven number from operator */ 
ROSTSOVEN: 
MSG.BUFFERSPTR=.MSCS1; 
MSG. TYPE=WRITESTYPE; 
MSG.COUNT=2@; 
Start task (.~RQOUTX,.MSG); 
Weit for (.COMPSEXCH, ©); 
/* .oeeInput new number */ 
MSG. BUFFERSPTR=.BUFFER; 
MSG.COUNT=255; 
MSG. TYPE=CLRSRDSTYPE; 
Start task (.RQOINPX,.MSG); 
Weit For (.COMPSEXCH,F); 
OVEN= (BUFFER (@) ee A7H)-1; 
If COVEN >3 then goSto ROSTSOVEN; 
/* Display request and current setpoint */ 
GETSTEMP: 
Cal] move (28,.MSG$2,.BUFFER) ; 
Call DECSREP (.SETPOINT (oven) ,~BUFFER+21); 
MSG. TYPE=WRITESTYPE; 
MSG.COUNT=28; 
Start task (.RQOUTX,.MSG); 
Wait for (.COMPSEXCH,f£); 
/* «ee Input new setpoint */ 
MSG. TYPE=CLRSRDSTYPE; 
Start task (.~ROINPX,.MSG); 
Wait for (.COMPSEXCH,€); 


If ASCS2SBINARY (. BUFFER, .BUFFER2,1)=f OR BUFFER2 > 7@E 


then goSto GETSTEMP; 

If BUFFER2 <> @ 

then do; 
Weit for (~CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH,€); 
SETPOINT (oven) =BUFFER?; 
Start task (.CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH,MSGSPTR) ; 
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end; 
/* Display request and current tolerance */ 
GETSTOL: 
Call move (29,.MSG$3,.BUFFER); 
Call DECSREP (.TOLERANCE (oven), .BUFFER+22); 
MSG. TYPE=WRITESTYPE; 
MSG. COUNT=29; 
Stert task (.RQOUTX,.MSG); 
Wait for (.COMPSEXCH,@); 
f/* ..-Input new tolerance */ 
MSG.TYPE=CLRSRDSTYPE; 
Start task (.RQOINPX,.MSG); 
Wait for (.COMPSEXCH,®@); 
If ASCS2SBINARY(.BUFFER,.BUFFER2,1)=@ OR BUFFER2 > 706 
then goSto GETSTOL; 
If BUFFER2 <> @ 
then do; 
Weit for (.CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH, @); 
TOLERANCE (oven) =BUFFER2; 
Start task (.CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH,MSGSPTR) ; 
end; 
/* Ask operator if he is finished */ 
REQSNEXT: 
MSG. TYPE=WRITESTYPE; 
MSG.COUNT=52; 
MSG.BUFFERSPTR=.MSGS4; 
Start task (.ROQOUTX,.MSG); 
Weit for (.COMPSEXCH,#); 
/* ...Get his response */ 
MSG. TYPE=CLRSRDSTYPE; 
MSG.BUFFERSPTR=.BUFFER; 
Start task (.ROINPX,.MSG); 
Wait for (.COMPSEXCH,@); 
If (BUFFER(¢€) <>'S' AND BUFFER(@) <>‘P' 
AND BUFFER(€) <> 'C') 
then go$to REQSNEXT; 
If BUFFER(¢)='P' 
then goSto ROSTSOVEN; 
If BUFFER(é@)='C'! 
then do; 
GETSCAL: 
MSG. TYPE=WRITESTYPE; 
MSG.COUNT=12; 
MSG. BUFFERSPTR=.CALMSG; 
Stert task (.~RQOUTX,.MSG) ; 
Wait for (.COMPSEXCH,®); 
MSG.TYPE=CLRSRDSTYPE; 
MSG. EUFFERSPTR=. BUFFER; 
Start task (.RQINPX,.MSG); 
Wait for (.COMPSEXCH,¢); 
If ASCS2SBINARY(.BUFFER,.BUFFER2,1) =6 
OR BUFFER?>25@ OR BUFFER2<2¢6 
then goSto GETSCAL; 
CALSTEMP.CAL=BUFFER?2; 
Call ROSEND (.TEMPSCALIBRATE,.CALSTEMP) ; 
end; 
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MODULE INFCRMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE = (3C3H 963D 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = @@7CH 124D 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE = &(@4H 4D 


264 LINES READ 
F PROCRAM ERROR(S) 
END OF PL/M-&@ COMPILATION 


ENERGIZE.TYPE=10@; 
Start task (.CRTSSTATUCSEXCH, UPDEMSG) ; 


enc; 


end UPDATE; 
end UPDATESTASK; 


¢ 
*' 


TITLE ('CRT UPDATE TASK‘) 


[REAR HREE EKER ERE RE KEEEKEEKRERREEKRERKEEEEES 


* 


* & 


* 
& 


This task is utilizec to upcate the CRT ter- *% 
minal Cisplay with the current opereting par- * 
ameters. It will] be entered upon sytem start- * 
up, upon operator request, or when a problem * 
* 
/ 


exists with any of the activated ovens. 
KHREKEKKEKREEKEKKEKEKEKEKAKKEKEEREKKAEKEKARKEKEKKEEEKS 


CRTSDATASMODULE: 

Do; 
SINCLUDE (: Ff:SYNCH. EXT) 
ROSEND: 


PROCEDURE (EXCHANGESPOINTER,MESSAGESPOINTER) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (EXCHANGESPOINTER,MESSAGESPOINTER) ADDRESS; 


END RQSEND; 


RQWAIT: 


PROCEDURE (EXCHANGESPOINTER,DELAY) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 


DECLARE (EXCHANGESPOINTER,DELAY) ADDRESS; 


END ROWAIT; 


RQACPT : 


PROCEDURE (EXCHANGFSPCINTER) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE FXCHANGESPOINTER ADDRESS; 


END ROACPT; 


ROISND: 


PROCEDURE (IEDSPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE IED¢€PTR ADDRESS; 


END RCICND; 


SINCLUDE (:F@:MSGTYP.ELT) 
DECLARE PATASTYPE LITERALLY '@', 
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INTSTYPE LITERALLY '‘'l', 
MISSEDSINTSTYPE LITERALLY '2', 
TIMESOUTSTYPE LITERALLY '3', 


FSSREQSTYPE LITERALLY '4', 
UCSREOSTYPE LITERALLY '‘'5', 
FSSNAKSTYPE LITERALLY '‘'6', 
CNTRLSCSTYPE LITERALLY '‘7', 
READSTYPE LITERALLY '‘'@', 
CLRSRDSTYPE LITERALLY '9', 
LASTSRDETYPE LITERALLY ‘1?', 
ALARMSTYPE LITERALLY '‘'ll', 
WRITESTYPE LITERALLY ‘'12'; 
SINCLUDE (:F&:EXCH.ELT) 
DECLARE EXCHANGESDESCRIPTOR LITERALLY 
MESSAGESHEAD ADDRESS, 
‘MESSAGESTALL ADDRESS, 
TASKSHEAD ADDRESS, 
TASKSTAIL ADDRESS, 
EXCHANGESLINK ADDRESS) '; 


SINCLUDE (:F@:COMMON.ELT) 
DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY 'QFFH'; 
DECLARF FALSE LITERALLY ‘f@@H'; 


DECLARE BOOLEAN LITERALLY 
DECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY 
SINCLUDE (:F@:MSG.ELT) 
DECLARE MSGSHDR LITERALLY ' 

LINK ADDRESS; 

LENGTH ADDRESS, 

TYPE BYTE, 

HOMESEX ADDRESS, 

RESPSEX ADDRESS'; 


"BYTE'; 
"WHILE 1'; 


DECLARE MSGSDESCRIPTOR LITERALLY 
MSGSHDR, 

REMAINDER(1) BYTE)‘; 

SINCLUDE (:F@:CHAR.ELT) 


/* SPECIAL ASCII CHARACTERS */ 
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DECLARE: 
NULL LITERALLY '¢@H', 
CONTROLSC LITERALLY ‘'@2H', 
CONTROLSE LITERALLY 'fSH', 
BELL LITERALLY 'f7H', 
TAB LITERALLY 'fCH', 
LF LITERALLY '@AH', 
VT LITERALLY ‘'fBH', 
PF LITERALLY '@CH', 
CR LITERALLY '@DH', 
CONTROLSP LITERALLY ‘l1¢fH', 
CONTROLSQ LITERALLY ‘l1H', 
CONTROLSR LITERALLY ']2H', 
CONTROLSS LITERALLY '13H', 
CONTROLSX. LITERALLY '18H', 
CONTROLSZ LITERALLY "lJAH', 
ESC LITERALLY '‘'1BH', 
QUOTE LITERALLY '22H', 


‘STRUCTURE 


"STRUCTURE ( 


LCA LITERALLY ‘'51H', 


LCZ LITERALLY '7AH', 
RUBOUT LITERALLY '7FH'; 


SINCLUDE (:F@:THMSG. ELT) 
DECLARE THSMSG LITERALLY ‘STRUCTURE ( 


24 
25 
246 


27 


28 


29 


39 


Declare L3SIMAGE(94) 


MSGHDR, 

STATUS ADDRESS, 
BUFFERSADR ADDRESS, 
COUNT ADDRESS, 

ACTUAL ADDRESS, 
REMAINDER(128) BYTE) '; 


DECLARE MINSTHSMSGSLENGTH LITERALLY 


Declare HOME literal)’ y '1BH,48H'; 


Declare LISIMAGE(9#) byte data ( 


Home,Lf,Lf£,Lf£,L£,Lf, 
"TEMPERATURE a 


"DEGREES C.' ); 


Declare L2SIMAGE(92) byte data ( 


Home, L£,L£,L£, LE,LE, LE, LE, 


"SETPOINT es 
t 


"DEGREES C.' ); 


byte data ( 


Home, Lf, L€,L£,Lf, Lf, Li, Leybt,;be, 


"TOLERANCE ’ 


"DEGREES C.' ); 


Declare Lé4éSIMAGE(75) byte data ( 


sm a sate 


eone: L£,L£,L£,Lf, Lt, L£,LE,LE,LE,LE, LE, 


STATUS 4 
' OFF 
' OFF 
' OFF 
' OFF ' ); 


1BH, 45H, 


"OVEN STATUS DISPLAY', 
¢ 


Crabbe; 

"OVEN-1 
"OVEN-2 ar 
"OVEN-3 | 
'OVEN-4', 
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Declare CRTSHDR(168) byte data ( 


‘ t 
de 


i 


ie) 


: Cr, Lf,LE, Uf; LE; LE, LE,LE, LE,LE, LE, Lf, LE;,LE,CL; Lf, LE, LE, LE, LE, 
Lf, 
‘TYPE ESCAPE TO ADJUST SETPOINTS' ); 
Declare BELLS(4) byte data ( 
Be]1,Bel],Bell,Bell ); 
Declare MESSAGES (35) byte date ( 
: OFF a 
: OK 5 
"CAUTION', 
' ALARM ', 
| ¢ : 
Declere DISPLAYSPTRI1 (4) address data ( 
~-WORKSBUFF+23, 
~WORKSBUFF+236, 
~WORKSBUFF+4°, 
-WORKSBUFF+52 ); 
Declare DISPLAYSPTR2(4) eddress data ( 
~WORKSBUFF+25, 
-WORKSBUFF+3@, 
-WORKSBUFF+51, 
»WORKSBUFF+64 ); 
Declare DISPLAYS$SPTR3(4) address cata ( 
~-WORKSBUFF+27, 
~WORKSBUFF+406, 
~WORKSBUFF+52, 
eWORKSBUFF+56 ); 
Declere PISPLAYSPTR4(4} address cata ( 
~WORKBUFF+3, 
.WORKBUFF+43, 
-WORKBUFF+56, 
~WCRKBUFF+59 ); 
Declare MSGSPTR adcress; 
Declare MSC basec MSGS$PTR structure ( 
MSGSHDR, 
COUNT eadcress ); 
Declare STARTER(3) structure ( 
MSGSHDR ); 
Declare READ structure ( 
MSGSHDR, 
STATUS address, 
BUFFERSPTR eadcress, 
COUNT address, 
ACTUAL accress ); 
Declare DISPLAYSTEMP (4) structure ( 
UPPER aecdress, 
LOWER address ); 
Declare DISPLAYSSET (4) structure ( 
LOWER adcecress, 
UPPER acdress ); 
Declare DISPLAYSTOL(4) Structure ( 
LOWER acdress, 
UPPER address ); 
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Declare OVENSON(4) byte deta ( 
F1H,@2H,@4H,B88H ); 


Declare 


1¢H, 


OVENSCAUTION (4) byte cata ( 
2CH,4FH,&0H ); 


Declare CRT structure ( 
MSGSHDR, 
STATUS eddress, 
BUFFERSPTR eddress, 
COUNT address, 
ACTUAL acdress ); 
Declare CRTLOCK structure (MSGSHDR); 
Declare CRTSDISPLAYSLOCK (5) address external; 


Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declére 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 


TEMPSLOCKOUTSEXCH(5) address external; 
CONSTANT SLCCKOUTSEXCH (5) aderess external; 
CRISEXCH(5) eddress external; 
CRTSSTATUSSEXCH (5) address external; 
DUMMYSEXCH(5) aderess external; 
READSBUFFERSEXCH(S) address external; 
UPDATESEXCH(5) eddress external; 


ROINPX (5) 
RQOUTX (5) 
ROWAKE (5) 
ROL7EX (5) 
ROLSGEX (5) 
RQDBUG (5) 
ROQALRM (£) 


address 
eddress 
address 
accress 
address 
edcress 
address 


external: 
external; 
external; 
external; 
external; 
externeél; 
externel; 


Declare TEMP(4) ad@ress external; 


Declere 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Deciare 
Declére 
Declare 
Declare 
Declare 
Decléere 


DISPSTEMP (4) eecdress; 
SETPOINT(4) eddress external; 
DISPSSETPNT (4) address; 
TOLERANCE(4) address external; 
DISPSTOL(4) address; 

STATUS (4) byte external; 
DISPSSTAT(4) byte; 
(BLOCK1,BLOCK2) byte external; 
WORKSBUFF(17@) byte; 
BUFFERSA(7f) byte; 
(CHANGE,n,ALARM,NEW,BLANKER) byte; 


Declare START literally ‘'call'; 


Declare 
Declare 
Declare 


TASK literally 'rqsend'; 
WAIT literally ‘msgSptr='; 
For literally ‘raqwait'; 


DECSREP: 
Procedure (SOURCE, TARGET) external; 
Declare (SOURCE,TARGET) address; 
end DECSREP; 
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CRTSDATASTASK: 
Procedure public; 
/* Initialize system at Start-up time */ 
Start task (.TEMPSLOCKOUTSEXCH,.STARTER (@) ); 
Start task (.CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH,.STARTER(1)); 
STARTER (2) . TYPE=10@; 
Stert task (.CRTSSTATUSSEXCH, .STARTER(2)); 
CRT.RESPSEX=.CRTSEXCH; 
/* Perform main CRT wait */ 
Do forever; 
Weit for (.DUMMYSEXCH, 186); 
Wait for (.CRTSSTATUSSEXCH,®&); 
If MSG. TYPE=255 
then ALARM=]; 
else ALARM=€; 
/* Output heacing */ 
If (MSG.TYPE=1/@ OR MSG. TYPE=255) 
then co; 
If ALARM=@ 
then céa]1 ROSEND(.CRTSDISPLAYS$LOCK,.CRTLOCK) ; 
CRT. TYPE=WRITESTYPE; 
CRT.COUNT=157; 
CRT. BUFFERSPTR=.WORKSBUFEF; 
READ. TYPF=CLRSRDSTYPE; 
READ. COUNT=255; 
READ. RESPSEX=.READSBUFFERSEXCH; 
READ. BUR FERSPTR=.BUFFERA ; 
If ALARM=6F 
then start task (.RGINPX,.READ) ; 
Call move (82,.CRTSHDR, .WORKSBUFF); 
Call move (£6,.CRTSHDR+22, .WORKSBUFF+82) ; 
Start task (.RQOOUTX,.CRT); 
Wait for (.CRTSEXCH,f); 
NEW=1; 
end; 
/* Test for change in temperature of any oven */ 
CHANGE=@; 
Wait for (.TEMPSLOCKOUTSEXCH,?); 
Do n=@ to 3; 
Lf TEMP (n) <>DISPSTEMP (n) 
then CHANGE=1; 
end; 
Call move (8&,.TEMP,.DISPSTEMP); 
Start task (.TEMPSLOCKOUTSEXCH,MSGSPTR) ; 
/* When a change exists build new line */ 
If CHANGE OR NEW 
then do; 
Call move (9¢4,.LISIMAGE, .WORKSBUFF) ; 
Do n=f to 3; 
Cal] DECSREP(.DISPSTEMP(n) ,DISPLAYCPTR1 (n)); 
end; 
/* Output new temperature line to CRT */ 
CRT.TYPE=WRITESTYPE; 
CRT. COUNT=87; 
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/* 


/* 


/® 


/* 


/* 


Start task (.RQOUTX,.CRT); 
Weit for (.CRTSEXCH,?f); 


end; 
Test For change in oven setpoints */ 
CHANGE=€; 


Wait for (.CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH, 9) ; 
Do n=@ to 3; 
If SETPOINT (n) <>DISPSSETPNT (n) 
then CHANGE=1; 
end; 
Call move (8,.SETPOINT,.DISPSSETPNT); 
Start task (.CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH,MSGSPTR) ; 
Build new line when a change was detected */ 
If CHANGE OR NEW 
then do; 
Cal] move (92,.L2SIMAGE, .WORKBUFF) ; 
Do n=@ to 23; 
Cell DECSREP(.DISPSSETPNT(n),DISPLAYSPTR2(n) ); 
end; 
Cutput setpoint line */ 
CRT. TYPE=WRITESTYPE; 
CRT.COUNT=809; 
CRT. BUFFERSPTR=.WCRKBUFF; 
Stert task (.RQOUTX,.CRT); 
Wait for (.CRTSEXCH,®@); 


enc; 
Test for change in tolerance Jine */ 
CHANGE=@; 


Wait for (.CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH,®@); 
Do n=@ to 2; 
If TOLERANCE (n) <>DISPETOL (n) 
then CHANGE=1; 
end; 
Call move (8,.TCLERANCE, .PISPSTOL); 
Stert task (.CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH, MSGSPTR) ; 
When change is found, build new line */ 
If CHANGE OR NEW 
then do; 
Call move (94,.L2SIMAGE, .WORKSBUFFP) ; 
Do n=@ to 2; 
CaJl DECOCREP(.DISPSTOL(n) ,DISPLAYSPTR2(n)); 
end; 
Output tolerance line */ 
CRT.TYPE=WRITESTYPE; 
CRT. COUNT=91; 
CRT. BUFFERSPTR=.WORKBUFF; 
Stert tesk (.RQOUTX,.CRY); 
Wait for (.CRTSEXCH,f); 
enc; 
/* Build status message */ 
CHANGE=6; 
Weit for (.CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH,?/); 
Do n=6 to 23; 
If STATUS (n} <>DISPSSTAT (n) 
then CHANGE=}; 
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end; 
Call move (4,.STATUS,.DISPSSTAT) ; 
Start task (.CONSTANTSLOCKOUTSEXCH,MSGSPTR) ; 
/* Output to display */ 
If CHANGE OR NEW 
then co; 
Call move (75,.L4IMAGE, .WORKSBUFF'); 
Do n= to 2; 
Call move(7, MECSSAGES+DISPSSTAT (n) ,DISPLAYSPTR4 ( 
n)); 
end; 
CRT.COUNT=75; 
Start task (.ROOUTX,.CRT); 
Wait for (.CRTSEXCH,®); 
ena; 
/* test for request to exit this mode */ 
MSGSPTR=RQACPT (.READSBUFFERSEXCH); 
If ALARM=f 
then do; 
If (MSGSPTR <> © énd BUFFERA(@) = 1BH) 
then co; 
MSCSPTR=RQWAIT (.CRTSDISPLAYSLOCK, &); 
Stact task (.UPDATESEXCH,MSGSPTR); 
end; 
else do; 
If MSGSPTR=A 
then STARTER(2) .TYPE=26¢; 
else STARTER(2).TYPE=]) 7@; 
Stert task (.CRTSSTATUSSEXCH, .STARTER(2)); 
NEW=f; 
end; 
enc; 
end; 
end CRTSDATASTASE; 
end CRTSDATASMODULE; 


MODULE INFCRMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE 
3P@ LINES READ 
8 PROGRAM ERROR (S) 


¢72CH 1824D 
@1&9H 23D 
PCA 4H 4D 


END OF PL/M-&@ COMPILATION 
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* This program converts an ASCII string into a fix- * 
* ed point binary number. The fixed Cecimél point * 
* is determined by the perameter passed in SIZE. * 
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ASCS2SBINARYSMODULE: 


Do; 

/* SPECIAL ASCII CHARACTERS */ 

DECLARE 
NULL LITERALLY ‘'@6H', 
CONTROLSC LITERALLY '‘@3H', 
CONTROLSE LITERALLY ‘@5H', 
BELL LITERALLY ‘@7H', 
TAB LITERALLY ‘#9H', 
LF LITERALLY ‘'@AH', 
VT LITERALLY ‘'@BH', 
FF LITERALLY ‘@CH', 
CR LITERALLY '@DH', 
CONTROLSP LITERALLY '‘'1fH', 
CONTROLSQ LITERALLY 'llH', 
CONTROLSR LI‘SERALLY ‘'12H', 
CONTRCLSES LITERALLY ']?H', 
CONTROLSX LITERALLY ‘'18H', 
CONTROLSZ LITERALLY ‘1AH', 
ESC LITERALLY ‘1BH', 
QUOTE LITERALLY '22H', 
LCA LITERALLY ‘4l1H', 
LCZ LITERALLY ‘7VAH', 
RUBOUT LITERALLY ‘'7FH'; 

ASCS?2SBINARY: 


Procedure (SRCSPTR,TRGTSPTR,SIZE) byte public; 
Declare (SRCSPTR,TRGTSPTR) address; 
Declare (SCURCE based SRCSPTR) (8) byte; 


Declare RESULT based TRGTSPTR address; 


Declare 


Declare POWER (6) 


(N,SIZE,K,DP,DIGITS,VALID) byte; 
acdress data ( 


A,1,1@,1080,14F0,1F668 ); 
/* Find location of decimal point */ 


n=6; 


Do while SOURCE (n)<>'.' AND fSOURCE(n)<>CR 


end; 
DP=n; 


AND SOURCE (n)<>LF; 
n=n+1; 


/* Provide correct number of digits to right of 
No n=? to SIZE; 
SOURCE (DP+n) =SOURCE (DP+n+1); 
Tf SOURCE (DP+n)>329H OR SOURCE (DP+n) <3fH 
then do k=n to SIZE; 
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SOURCE (DP+k)='@'; 
ena; 


decimel */ 


20 3 end; 
/* Mark end of string */ 


21 2 DIGITS=DP+SIZE; 
7* Test for all valid characters */ 
22 2 VALID=1; 
23 2 Do n=" to DIGITS; 
24 3 If SOURCE(n)>2°H OR SOURCE (n) <3fH 


then VALID=@; 


26 3 end; 
27 2 If DIGITS>S 
then VALID=€; 
/* Convert data to binary and store */ 
29 2 n=; 
37 2 If VALID=1 
then do; 
22 3 RESULT=8@; 
33 3 Do while DIGITS > ¢; 
34 4 RESULT=RESULT+ ( ( 
SQURCE(n) AND fFH) * POWER(DIGITE)); 
25 4 n=n+1; 
25 4 DIGITS=DIGITS-1; 
27 4 ena; 
36 3 enc; 
/* Return to calling program */ 
39 2 Return VALID; 
49 2 end ASCS2SBINARY; 
41 ] end ASCS2SBINARYSMODULE; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE = #178H 376D 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = @@fAH 1€D 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE = 6O@f4H 4D 


8 LINES REAP 
@ PROGRAM ERROR (S) 


END OF PL/M-&f COMPILATION 
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STITLE (‘COMMON VARIABLE STORAGE') 
J ERRKKEKKEKKREKEEKEEKEEKEREEE EKER EREKEEEEREEKREREHERKEKES 
* This mocule contains those veriables common to * 
* multiple tasks in the oven control application. * 
eat KHEKKKEKEKK KEK IK EKER EKER EEE KEEREEEREEKRKEKREEKE / 

1 VARIABLESSTORAGE: 

Do; 

Declare SETPOINT(4) address public; 

Declare TOLERANCE(4) address public; 

Declare TEMP(4) address public; 

Declare STATUS (4) byte public; 

Declare BLOCKF byte public; 

Declare BLOCK1 byte public; 

Declare BLOCK2 byte public; 

Declare BLOCK3 byte public; 

end VARIAELESSTORAGE; 


DM'9O V~YT VN UWA YW AY 
ee 


MCDULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE = PACRP 7D 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = @f2fH 32 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE = ff FH ’-D 


16 LINES READ 
¢ PROGRAM ERROR(S) 


END OF PL/M-8?@ COMPILATION 
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STITLE('WORD TO ASCII CONVERSION') 

[S RREKKEREEREKREKERERE KEE EEE EERE EKER KEE EEEREKEEEEKEKE 
* This routine converts a fixed point word in mem- * 
* ory into a 4 digit plus 1 decimal ASCII display- * 
* able number. Zero blanking is included. x 
HHKKKKKKEKEKKEEKEEKREEEKEER EERE KIER EREREKEKERKEERERERERE / 


] DECSREPSMCDULE: 
Do; 
2 1 DECSREP: 


Procedure (SCURCE,TARGET) public ; 
3 2 Declare (SCURCE,TARGET) address; 
4 2 Declare ANSWR(5} byte; 
5 2 Declare (DISPLAY basec TARGET) (5) byte; 
6 2 Declare NUMBER based SOURCE structure ( 
ELEMENT accress ); 


7 2 Declare N byte; 
8 2 Declare CALC(5) address; 
/* Initialize */ 
9 2 Do n=f to 4; 
1¢ 3 ANSWR(n)='@'; 
1] 3 end; 
12 2 CALC (@)=NUMBER. ELEMENT; 
/* Convert to ASCII */ 
13 2 Do n=1 to 5; 
14 3 CALC(n) =CALC(n-1) /1@; 
15 3 ANSWR(&-n)=(CALC(n-1) mod 18) + 23@H; 
16 2 enc; 
/* Perform zero blanking */ 
17 2 Do n= to 3; 
18 3 If ANSWR(n)<>'@!* 
then n=4; 
2¢ z; else ANSWR(n)=' '; 
21 3 end; 
/* Format with decimal point */ 
22 2 Call move (4,.ANSWR, TARGET); 
23 2 DISPLAY (4)='.'; 
24 2 DISPLAY (©) =ANSWR (4); 
25 2 end DECSREP; 
26 ] end DECSREPSMODULE; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE = @(MEEFH 228D 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = £0148B 2D 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE = @(?4H 4D 


46 LINES READ 
© PROGRAM ERROR (S) 
END OF PL/M-&86 COMPILATION 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The utilization of computers to provide control or 
monitoring functions for industrial processes 
frequently results in complex computer systems. 
Distributing the control and processing intelli- 
gence throughout the control network reduces 
significantly the complexity of the system while 
increasing the reliability. The physical areas 
being controlled or monitored by each portion of 
the distributed system will generally consist of a 
relatively small number of I/O functions which 
are related by some control algorithm. 


The Intel iSBC 569 Intelligent Digital Controller 
(IDC) and the iSBC 941 Industrial Digital 
Processor (IDP) are a part of the expanding line of 
Intel products which are oriented toward filling 
the requirements of these systems. This applica- 
tion note deals with the use of these devices to 
provide control of a closed loop system using a 
version of the PID control algorithm. 


It is assumed that the reader is familiar with the 
basic concepts required to generate software and 
has had some experience with using a computer. 
This application note will then guide the reader 
through a typical application, explaining in detail 
the decisions which must be made in order to 
effectively utilize a microcomputer to provide a 
control solution. 


The application which has been chosen is 
considered to be typical of the type which lends 
itself to control. The mechanical aspects of the 
application will be explained so that the user not 
familiar with the particular machinery will be able 
to understand the development. It will be seen 
that the techniques used will apply to any other 
specific application. 

The emphasis of the note will be on the use and 
implementation of the hardware and software 
features of the digital processor and controller. 
The actual PID control algorithm will not be 
developed in this application note. 


Reasons for Intelligent Boards 


The advent of microcomputers and the resulting 
trend toward utilizing these devices to control 
processes has resulted in many cases where the 
overall system performance has deteriorated 
because of the demands placed on the processor. 
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In these applications, the computer has become 
overburdened with control algorithms, alarm 
detection, communications, and the many other 
tasks required of it. The processor can be inter- 
rupted by time dependent tasks to the point where 
other processing tasks can not be completed. 


Presently, Intel provides two I/O expansion 
boards which are capable of handling portions of 
the processing load which formally required 
processor time. These two devices are the iSBC 
544 Intelligent Communications Controller and 
the iSBC 569 Intelligent Digital Controller. Tasks 
which involve communications or parallel digital 
I/O can now be offloaded without requiring 
valuable processor time. These boards can issue 
interrupts to the master or host processor if 
interaction with other processes or devices is 
required. This technique greatly increases system 
throughput by offloading the other bus master 
processors and by minimizing traffic on the 
Multibus system bus. 


In some cases, it will be found that the intelligent 
controller can function to control the process in a 
stand-alone environment, providing a more 
functional, low cost control system. 


The concept of offloading the processor of its 
input/output tasks can be developed on the iSBC 
569 controller through the use of slave processors 
which may be installed on the board to assist the 
host. The result is the ability to provide up to four 
processors on a single intelligent slave I/O board 
by using the concept of slave processors. 


The On-Board Slave Concept 


The utilization of the iSBC 569 controller is 
enhanced through the use of On Board Slave 
processors (OBS). These devices distribute the 
system intelligence and offload the processor on 
the intelligent controller. They can provide 
custom digital interfaces with the various devices 
which may be connected to the I/O ports of the 
controller. The OBS device allows a designer to 
fully specify his control/interface algorithm in the 
peripheral chip without relying on the master 
processor. Three types of OBS compatible devices 
are available from Intel. These are: 1) Industrial 
Processors, 2) Standard UPI devices, and 3) UPI 
8741A for custom applications. By combining the 


devices in various combinations, optimum solu- 
tions can be generated for different control 
applications. 


Before proceeding, we should cover the general 
characteristics of the OBS devices available for 
use in conjunction with the iSBC 569 controller. It 
will be seen that careful selection of the proper I/O 
controller chip can reduce significantly the design 
effort required to provide a control solution. 


II. BASIC UNIVERSAL PERIPHERAL 
INTERFACE DISCUSSION 


With the introduction of the Universal Peripheral 
Interface, Intel has expanded the intelligent 
peripheral concept by providing an intelligent 
controller that is fully user programmable. The 
8741A is a complete single-chip microcomputer 
which connects directly to a master processor data 
bus. 


To fully understand the techniques used by the 
UPI 8741A devices, we must have a general 
knowledge of their characteristics. Only then will 
we feel comfortable in implementing a design 
which uses the components. 


Hardware Features 


Each Universal Peripheral Interface has 1K bytes 
of program storage plus 64 bytes of RAM memory 
for data storage. It has a powerful, 8-bit CPU with 
a 2.5 usec cycle time and two interrupts. Over 90 
instructions are provided in its instruction 
set. Most instructions are single byte and single 
cycle and none are more than two bytes long. 
These instructions are optimized for bit manipula- 
tion and I/O operations. Special instructions are 
included to allow binary or BCD arithmetic 
operations, table lookup routines, loop counters, 
and N-way branch routines. 


The chip’s 8-bit interval timer/event counter can 
be used to generate complex timing sequences for 
control applications or it can count external events 
such as switch closures and position encoder 
pulses. Software timing loops can be simplified or 
eliminated by the interval timer. If enabled, an 
interrupt to the CPU can occur when the timer 
overflows. 


Two 8-bit bidirectional I/O ports are included 
which are TTL compatible. Each of the 16 port 
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lines can individually function as either input or 
output under software control. 


The UPI microcomputer is fully supported with 
development tools. The combination of device 
features and Intel development support make the 
8741A an ideal component for low-speed periph- 
eral control applications. 


Software Interface 


The OBS communicates with the processor on the 
host board by means of data transfers between its 
registers and the host board’s data bus. A 
communication protocol has been defined which 
provides a set of rules by which the processors may 
interact with each other. Two types of software 
protocol are currently defined. These are the 
“simple” and the ‘“‘extended”’ protocol. Before 
attempting to utilize the OBS devices in an 
application, the concepts used for the communica- 
tions must be fully understood. 


When used on one of Intel’s single board compu- 
ters, the communication path is by means of the 
I/O ports on the host board. This means that two 
port addresses, an odd and an even location, are 
assigned to each OBS device. The even numbered 
port is used to transfer ‘‘data’’ between the 
procesgors. The odd numbered port is used to write 
commands into the OBS and to read its status. 
Each transfer between the host and the slave 
device consists of the movement of eight bits of 
information. 


Four of the eight bits available in the status 
message have been given predefined functions. 
The bit will be set (logical 1) when the correspond- 
ing condition exists within the OBS device and 
will be reset (logical 0) when the condition does not 
exist. The functions of the four bits are: 


Bit-0. Output Buffer Full (OBF). 
This bit indicates that the OBS has placed 
information into the transfer register and 
that the information is available to the host 
processor. It can be read by performing an 
input operation from the even numbered port 
assigned to the particular OBS. When the 
data has been read, the bit will automatically 
be reset to indicate that no data is available. 
As we will see, this is one of the key features 
enabling efficient utilization of the host/ 


slave relationships on single board compu- 
ters. 


Bit-1. Input Buffer Full (IBF). 

This bit is used to indicate that data has been 
placed into the input transfer register by the 
host device and that it has not yet been read 
by the slave. Data is transferred into the 
input register by means of the host perform- 
ing an output to the even numbered port of the 
OBS. The bit will be reset when the device 
reads the data from the input transfer 
register into its accumulator. Data should 
only be output to the OBS when the IBF bit is 
reset! 


Bit-2. FO Flag. 

Unlike the IBF and the OBF bits which are 
controlled by hardware, the FO bit is control- 
led by the device software. The normal 
function of the flag is to provide a lockout to 
prevent the host from sending more data 
until the previous data has been processed or 
the operation is complete. : 


Bit-3. F1 is the Command/Data Flag. 

It is automatically set when the host sends 
either a command (odd numbered port) or 
data (even numbered port). A logical 1 
indicates that a command has been sent and 
a logical 0 indicates that data has been 
sent. This bit may also be cleared or toggled 
by the UPI software. 


These bits will provide normal communications 
between the master and slave processors. 


Figure 1 shows the sequence of operations which 
can be used by the host processor to establish 
communications with an OBS using the simple 
protocol. In Figure 1a, we see that all operations 
are initiated by the host. It will first verify that the 
IBF flag indicates that the input register is empty 
and available for receiving a command. The 
command is then sent to the odd numbered 
port. This command will inform the OBS that is to 
perform some task. The task may involve a 
requirement for more information to be sent to the 
controller and it may involve the controller 
returning some data to the host. Figure 1b shows 
the operations required for receiving data from the 
OBS. 
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DONE DONE 


HOST TO SLAVE SLAVE TO HOST 


Figure 1. Simple Protocol 


With these ideas in mind, we can move to a 
discussion of representative versions of the 
devices available for use on the IDC boards. We 
will then look at a typical application to see how 
they can actually be applied to solve a problem. 


Standard Universal Peripheral Controllers 


Intel presently manufactures three UPI control- 
lers for non-industrial applications. These are: 


1. 8278 Programmable Keyboard Interface 
2. 8294 Data Encryption Unit 
3. 8295 Dot Matrix Printer Controller 


These devices offer an “off the shelf’ solution to 
many applications which might be encountered. 


The Intel 8278 is a general purpose programmable 
keyboard and display interface device. The 
keyboard portion can provide a scanned interface 
to 128-key contact or capacitive-coupled key- 
boards. The keys are fully debounced with N-key 
rollover and programmable error generation on 
multiple new key closures. Keyboard entries are 
stored in an 8-character FIFO with overrun status 
indication when more than 8-characters have been 
entered. Key entries set an interrupt request 
output to the master CPU. The display portion of 
the 8278 provides a scanned display interface for 
LED, incandescent, and other popular display 
technologies. Both numeric displays and simple 
indicators may be used. The 8278 has a 16 x 4 


display RAM which can be loaded or interrogated 
by the CPU. Both right entry calculator and left 
entry typewriter display formats are possible. 
Read and write of the display RAM can be done 
with auto-increment of the display RAM address. 


The Intel 8294 Data Encryption Unit is designed to 
encode and decode 64-bit blocks of data using the 
algorithm specified in the Federal Information 
Processing Data Encryption Standard. The DEU 
operates on 64-bit test words using a 56-bit user 
specified key to produce 64-bit cipher words. The 
operation is reversible; if the cipher word is 
operated upon, the original test word is produced. 
Because the 8294 is compatible with the NBS 
encryption standard, it can be used in a variety of 
electronic funds transfer applications as well as 
other electronic banking and data handling 
applications where data must be encrypted. 


Finally, the Intel 8295 Dot Matrix Printer 
Controller provides an interface to the LRC 7040 
Series dot matrix impact printers. It may also be 
used as an interface to other similar printers. The 
chip may be used in a serial or parallel communica- 
tion mode with the host processor. Furthermore, it 
provides internal buffering of up to 40 characters 
and contains a 7 x 7 matrix character generator 
which accommodates 64 ASCII characters. 


Industrial Digital Processor 


Intel produces the iSBC 941 Industrial Digital 
Processor (IDP) which is programmed to handle 
an assortment of typical industrial digital 
interfaces and transducers. The controller can 
function to provide any of the following: 


i; 
2. 
3. 


Scan up to 16 inputs for a change of state. 
Provide up to 8 gated one-shot outputs. 
Provide eight gated outputs with program- 
mable pulse widths and periods. 

Provide monitoring of up to 8 input lines for 
event sensing or as a programmable divider. 
Provide the period measurement of up to 
eight inputs. 

Provide a frequency to count conversion of 
one input. 

Provide for the control of a stepper motor 
having up to eight phases. 

Provide a simplex asynchronous serial 
input. 
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9. Provide a simplex asynchronous serial 
output. 


In addition to providing one of the above 
functions, the IDP can also handle simple parallel 
I/O through the unused port inputs or outputs. 


II. FUNCTIONS OF THE INTELLIGENT 
DIGITAL CONTROLLER 


The iSBC 569 Intelligent Digital Controller (IDC) 
is a versatile digital I/O processor. The IDC is 
designed to operate in a system using any one of 
the following three modes: 


1. Intelligent Slave 
2. Stand-alone System 
3. Limited Bus Master 


Additional power is obtained by the utilization of 
three OBS’s to generate up to 48 parallel input/ 
output data lines. 


In the intelligent slave mode, the controller’s RAM 
is shared between the on-board 8085A and the 
Multibus users via a dual-port controller. Thus, a 
single bus master can control several intelligent 
slaves using the dual-port RAM as the major 
communications path. Switches are provided on 
the board to allow the user to reserve 1K bytes of 
RAM for use by the 569’s processor only. This 
reserved memory is not accessible via the Multibus 
system interface and does not occupy any bus 
address space. 


In the stand-alone mode, the entire system can 
consist of a single IDC, with cables, power supply 
and enclosure. An IDC can be installed at a 
remote site as a completely autonomous system. 


The IDC may also be operated as a limited bus 
master when it is the only bus master in the 
system. Expansion memory and I/O boards may 
be connected to the IDC via the Multibus system 
bus to increase the input/output capabilities. This 
mode could be used to configure one IDC as a bus 
master with additional IDC’s as intelligent 
slaves. This mode is not available with any other 
bus masters such as iSBC single board computers, 
disk controllers, or DMA devices. 


Input/Output Functions 


The I/O interface between the iSBC 569 Intelligent 
Digital Controller and the external devices to 
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Figure 2. IDC Functional Block Diagram 


which it is to be connected normally consists of 
various OBS devices. Each of these slaves has the 
ability to provide sixteen individual input and/or 
output lines. In addition, each provides two 
specialized input lines. The IDC is designed to 
accommodate up to three slave devices, so the 
normal I/O configuration of the board will consist 
of 48 digital data lines. Ifthe specialized lines are 
considered, this number could be raised to 
54. Sockets are provided for the insertion of 
drivers or terminators for use on the 48 digital 
lines. The 6 special purpose lines can only be used 
as inputs and are provided with pull-up resistors to 
terminate the input signals. 


The driver/termination socket configuration 
limits the grouping of the I/O lines to be in groups 
of four. Any slave data line being used for an input 
must have its output latch placed into a logical 1 
state so as to allow the input line to be controlled 
by the external signal. 
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IV. APPLICATION EXAMPLE 


An example of the iSBC 569 controller in an 
application will help to explain the techniques 
used to implement a control system and to 
interface between the various functional units. 
The application chosen will consist of a typical use 
but will be simple enough to allow the design 
operations to be easily followed. 


Suppose we choose to design a control system 
which will be produced as a subsystem to interface 
with and control a liquid applicator. As we go 
through the steps required to design and imple- 
ment such a control system, we will see how the 
various hardware and software tools which are 
available from Intel can be utilized to allow easy 
implementation of the task. 


Before proceeding, we will spend some time to 
insure there is a clear understanding about the 
definition of the liquid applicator. When this 
definition is complete, the design of the control 
subsystem can begin. 


A liquid applicator consists of two functional 
parts: a device to control the flow of a solid 
material, and a device to control the flow of a liquid 
onto the material. We will actually be controlling 
two continuous process loops which are related by 
an input parameter which specifies the percentage 
of liquid to be applied to the dry material. 


Figure 3 shows the components making up a 
typical weighbelt feeder. The operation of the 
feeder is straightforward. The vertical gate is 
adjusted manually to provide a desired gap 
between the conveyor belt and the lower portion of 
the gate. This will result in a nearly level 
distribution of material on the belt when it is 
moving. The weighbelt is connected to a load cell 
to provide information back to the control system 
giving the amount of weight on the belt at any 
instant. If we know the speed of the conveyor, itis 
simple to compute the amount of material flowing 
through the feeder during any time period. This 
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flow rate is known as the Mass Flow and is usually 
expressed as pounds per minute. The control of 
the feeder system can be provided by varying the 
belt speed until the desired flow rate has been 
obtained. 


Our control system will be designed to control the 
belt speed and to monitor the weighbelt weight and 
any other parameters which we determine will be 
necessary to control the flow of material. A typical 
control process will require an optimum flow rate 
be established for each material of a different 
density. With a known material flow through the 
feeder, we can go about the process of applying the 
liquid flow to the material in order to complete our 
application example. 


The second loop of the example will involve adding 
the liquid to the material coming from the feeder 
mechanism described above. Normally, the 
percentage of material to be applied is fixed by the 
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Figure 3. A Weighbelt Feeder 
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formula or mix design of the product which we are 
manufacturing. However, since the flow rate 
through the weighbelt feeder can and does vary 
(our first control loop will not always be able to 
exactly control the flow due to many conditions 
beyond our control), the liquid setpoint will 
constantly be changing as a function of the actual 
mass flow and the liquid percentage. 


Figure 4 shows the liquid application piping 
diagram for the liquid portion of the control 
system. The items with which we will be directly 
concerned are the liquid flow meter and the control 
valve. The other components, while requiring 
consideration in an actualimplementation, will be 
ignored in this aplication note for the sake of 
clarity. Let us consider the details of each control 
loop in more depth before we attempt to design the 
control system. 


Mechanical Specifications 


In subsequent portions involving development of 
the control system, we will be constantly referring 
to data regarding the mechanical specifications of 
the liquid applicator system. Therefore, we will 
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establish a set of theoretical technical specifica- 
tions for our system. Later, we will see how close 
the control system can come to providing a control 
which meets or exceeds these parameters. These 
specifications will be broken down into two sets of 
data, one for physical parameters over which we 
have no control, and a second for the desired 
control characteristics. 


The physical data provides information on the 
mechanical design and will be used for guidelines 
in selecting interface equipment and in preparing 
software algorithms. The physical data is: 


Operating Belt Speed — 
1.1 to 180 feet per minute. Adjusted by a 
variable speed motor directly coupled to the 
belt pulley mechanism. 


Feed Output Rates — 
Adjustable over a 10:1 range with a maxi- 
mum output of 960 pounds per minute. 


Feeder Belt Characteristics — 
The belt will be 9 inches wide by 2 feet in 
length when installed. The belt pulley rollers 
will have a radius of 4.5 inches. 
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Figure 4. Liquid Flow Diagram 
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Feeder Weight Sensor — 
The weighbelt feeder will incorporate a strain 
gauge load cell to measure the weight on the 
belt. Its linearity shall provide 0.1% of full 
scale range. 


Liquid Flow Rates — 
The liquid flow rates shall vary between 10.0 
and 120.0 pounds per minute. 


The desired operating characteristics of our 
control system will provide the following general 
responses: 


Feeder Accuracy — 
1% of full scale over a 10:1 range. The feeder 
will maintain the set feed rate within 1% of 
full scale over any one minute period. The 
minimum sample must be at least one pound. 


Liquid Accuracy — 
1% of full scale over the operating range. 
Must be able to track mass flow variations 
within the above limits. 


These specifications will provide guidelines for 
the decisions which we will later make in 
providing a micro-computer control solution to the 
weighbelt feeder application. 


Interface Requirements 


A logical place to begin the consideration of the 
control system design is to examine the interface 
requirements and define the characteristics of the 
interfaces which will be required to implement the 
control. We will consider each element of the 
physical system separately. 


Weighbelt Weight 


The weighbelt weight will be sensed using a lever 
system connected to a load cell integral to the 
mechanical unit. The output of a strain gauge 
load cell is a low level (approximately 20 millivolts 
at full scale) analog output. Obviously, this signal 
must be somehow converted into a digital level 
before we can use its information to compute the 
actual mass flow across our weighbelt feeder. Our 
design process must define the characteristics of 
the digital signal so that the appropriate analog to 
digital converter system can be chosen. The 
design path can take any of several equally valid 
approaches, any of which will provide a func- 
tional control system. For the purposes of this 
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application note, we will assume that the design 
path will utilize the Intel iSBC 569 Intelligent 
Digital Processor. 


This assumption requires us to utilize only signals 
which can be generated or interpreted using the 
computer board and its associated OBS’s. Wewill 
not be capable of handling an analog signal. 
Since some type of signal conditioning would be 
required of the low level analog voltage anyway, 
this does not impose any serious restrictions on 
our design. Indeed, it will cause us to consider a 
technique which provides excellent noise rejection 
characteristics. We will assume that a voltage to 
frequency converter (V/F) will be installed near 
the load cell and the frequency will then be 
transmited over a pair of wires to our digital 
interface. Commercially available converters 
provide a frequency output which varies between 0 
and 10 kilohertz. With this in mind, we can 
continue with the development of the interfaces 
required in the application. 


The load cell transducer will incorporate a local 
unit which generates a pulse train whose fre- 
quency is proportional to the weight upon the load 
cell. This mechanical arrangement is typical of 
many gravimetric feeder systems in use today. 


For purposes of this application, it will be assumed 
that the system will be calibrated such that a 
weight of 10.00 pounds on the weighbelt will 
produce a pulse train frequency of 10 khz. No 
weight on the belt will generate a frequency of less 
than 30 hertz. The accuracy of the pulse output 
will be guaranteed to be proportional to the weight 
within 0.05%. Again, this is typical of devices 
available and in general use in similar applica- 
tions. 


The characteristics we have described above fall 
within the performance range of the iSBC 941 
processor when operated in its frequency to count 
mode. If we assume a sample rate of 200 msec 
(this value should provide an adequate control 
characteristic since it is unlikely that the 
mechanical equipment can respond rapidly 
enough to warrant a faster control and sample 
time), the frequency count read by the iSBC 941 
counter will range between 6 and 2000. System 
accuracy of reading the belt weight will thus 
exceed 0.1% of the full scale weight reading. 


We will discuss the electrical and programming 
interfaces in subsequent sections of the applica- 
tion note. 


Weighbelt Motor Control 


The flow on the weighbelt will be controlled by 
changing the speed of the belt movement. Since 
the weighbelt is mechanically designed to main- 
tain a constant bed level, the amount of material 
flowing will thus be adjusted. 


The belt speed has traditionally been adjusted 
using either SCR controllers or by using variable 
transmissions between the motor and the con- 
veyor belt. The increased utilization and develop- 
ment of stepper motors is leading toward greater 
use of direct stepper motor drives. This is the mode 
which will be utilized for this application. 


The manufacturer’s specifications for the weigh- 
belt indicate that the following requirements exist 
for driving the device: 


REQUIRED TORQUE — 149 LB-IN-IN 
REQUIRED MAX SPEED — 2.54 REV/SEC. 


Referring to typical manufacturer specification 
sheets for stepper motors, we find the torque vs. 
speed characteristics shown in Figure 5. Our 
application requires 2.54 revolutions/sec which 
translates to 508 steps per second when the 
stepper is used in a 1.8 degree per step mode. We 
can see that the requirements fall well within the 
capabilities of the particular motor. 


TORQUE 0OZ-IN 


400 
SPEED (STEPS PER SEC) 


Figure 5. Stepper Motor Torque/Speed 
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At this point, we have four routes which may be 

pursued to actually interface with the motor. These 

are: 
1. Utilize the iSBC 941 stepper mode to drive 

the stepper motor directly. 

Utilize the iSBC 941 frequency generation 

mode to drive a standard stepper translator. 


2. 


3. Utilize parallel outputs to provide a digital 
output to a stepper translater. 

4. Utilize a 4-20 ma. current signal to a stepper 
translator. 


Three of the above modes use a translator to drive 
the motor. If possible, we should strive to 
eliminate the cost of this intermediate device. 


Again, we will refer to the published motor 
specification sheets. For our typical motor, the 
data is shown in Figure 6. The requirement for 
providing in excess of six amperes per winding 
exceeds the capabilities of the output drivers 
which can be installed on the iCS 930 termination 
board. We will be forced to either design a custom 
high power driver board or to use a translator 
module. To keep the application as simple as 
possible, we will choose the latter. 


ELECTRICAL RATINGS 1.8 DEGREE STEPPING MOTOR 


Motor | Time for] DC | Amperes | Resistance} inductance 
Type |One Step|Volts|Per Winding] Ohms_ | Millihenries 
Povo irl eal es [ow [ee 


Figure 6. Stepper Electrical Ratings 


We have three choices left when the decision has 
been made to use atranslator module. Theuseofa 
current output mode will necessitate the use of an 
external analog board. This is undesirable, both 
from the standpoint of interboard communication 
requirements, and from a cost effective basis. 


The use of a parallel output would commit many of 
our output data ports and would require the 
installation of UPI modules or iSBC 941 modules 
to get the parallel output drivers. In addition, 
parallel digital input is not a common option of 
commercially available translators. 


This leaves us with the use of a variable frequency 
output to provide stepping information to the 
translator module. This is a normal operational 
mode of the iSBC 941 processor and the required 
508 hertz is within the normal output range of the 
device. 


A definite advantage of our decision to use a 
stepper motor drive for the weighbelt is that we do 
not have to maintain accurate feedback and 
control algorithms to maintain the conveyor 
speed. Only asimple check need be made to verify 
that the conveyor has not stalled. The stepper 
motor will inherently maintain a speed propor- 
tional to the frequency rate. 


The actual electrical and programming interfaces 
will be discussed in subsequent sections of this 
application note. 


Weighbelt Speed Measurement 


We have mentioned that a control system using a 
stepper motor for speed control can operate 
effectively in an open loop configuration. How- 
ever, since a faulty component could result in 
failure of the motor to run, we must verify that the 
belt is indeed moving. This is easily accomplished 
by adding a magnetic sensor to the weighbelt 
rollers and counting the pulses generated as the 
device operates. 


Typical magnetic sensors and ring magnets for 
installation on the weighbelt will provide us with 
ten pulses per revolution of a belt pulley. Since the 
pulley is operating at a maximum speed of 2.54 
revolutions per second, we will receive between 0 
and 25.4 counts per second. Using our sample 
period of 200 milliseconds, this means that we will 
count between 0 and 5 counts during each time 
interval. Our decision to use a stepper control loop 
rather than a conventional closed loop seems 
justified as we would obtain rather poor control 
with feedback having this poor of resolution. 


We must make a decision to determine how the 
speed will be sensed by the control board. An 
obvious choice would be the use of an iSBC 941 
processor operating in the period measurement 
mode. This would require using our third socket 
on the iSBC 569 host board and would leave us 
without the ability to use an additional device to 
support the liquid control loop. We should seek an 
alternative solution. 


The iSBC 569 controller board provides an 8253 
programmable interval timer. A first approach 
might be to attempt to configure one of these 
counters to provide an event counting mode and 
read the belt speed from the counter. However, 
this is not possible since we would be required to 
zero the counter after each reading and the 
counter does not load the preset count until a clock 
pulse is present. We would have no ability to 
distinguish between no belt motion and the belt 
motion which is the same as the previous reading! 


An alternative approach is to create a software 
counter by routing the belt movement pulse to one 
of our interrupts and creating a program which 
will increment a counter. Each time a count is 
sensed, the software will increment a memory 
location by an increment which corresponds to the 
speed represented by one count. 


Again, we will delay the discussion of the 
electrical and programming interfaces until 
subsequent sections of this application note. 


Liquid Flow Control 


The design of a control system to provide control 
of flow through a liquid valve is an integral part of 
the liquid pipe and plumbing design. To optimize 


‘the system operation and provide a system at the 
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minimum cost, the integration of control and 
mechanical design must be made. 


Several possibilities exist when making a decision 
as to which control valve to use in adjusting the 
liquid flow rate. The actual selection of the 
physical valve mechanism should be based upon 
the characteristics of the liquid flow. This 
decision is outside of the scope of this application 
note and will not be pursued. However, the valve 
actuator is a device which becomes an integral 
part of the control system and its selection is a 
function of the control system design. 


Figure 7 shows the common control valve types 
which are used to vary the flow rate of liquids. 
The automatic control system we are designing 
precludes the use of a manual valve, so we must 
make our selection between the air actuated and 
the motorized control valve. 


Classical control design has utilized air actuated 
valves almost exclusively. This type of actuator 
incorporates an intermediate transducer to 


PROPORTIONAL CONTROL VALVES 


MOTORIZED VALVES 


AIR ACTUATED VALVES 


AIR SUPPLY 


FLOW 


AIR 


ELECTRIC 
SIGNAL 


mM» 3 
SUPPLY AIR 


4-20 MA 0-10 KHZ 


MANUAL 


MOTOR 


SYNCHRONOUS 


STEPPER 


Figure 7. Control Valve Family 


convert the signal generated by the control system 
into a variable air pressure. This air is used to 
drive a pneumatic control actuator. Two types of 
electrical to pneumatic transducers are in com- 
mon use. The most prevalent converts a 4 to 20 
milliampere control signal into a proportional air 
signal. The second type will accept a 0 to 10 khz 
pulse train and convert this to an air output. 


Both of the above systems provide excellent 
electrical noise immunity and give reliable 
operation in industrial environments. They do, 
however, have disadvantages. A supply of air 
must be present at the control devices and this air 
must be maintained such that it is free from water 
and oil. In many cases, this presents costly 
installation and maintenance considerations. 
The use of computerized control systems has led to 
a recent concept of eliminating the intermediate 
conversion and using instead a digitally control- 
led actuator. 


A stepper motor can be connected to the actuator 


MAGNETIC 


OVAL FLOWMETER 


of the control valve to provide a simple and 
economical control path. The control outputs 
from the PID control loop can be sent to the iSBC 
941 processor’s command queue and the controller 
will handle the motor movements. 


The electrical and programming interfaces of this 
interface will be fully discussed in subsequent 
sections. 


Liquid Flow Measurement 


The use of a liquid control valve to vary the liquid 
flow cannot in itself provide an accurate control 
loop. Because the flow rate through a fixed valve 
will vary with material densities, temperatures, 
and pressures, we must provide some type of 
feedback into our control algorithm. Thus, a 
flowmeter must be inserted into the liquid flow 
and its output returned to the system. 


The control system designer can choose from 
several types of flow meters depending upon his 
requirements. Figure 8 shows many of the more 


TURBINE 


WOBBLE METER 


4-20 MA 
0.5% ACCURACY 


0-500 PPS 
3% ACCURACY 


30-1000 PPS PULSE 
0.5 % ACCURACY 


Figure 8. Flow Meter Classifications 
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standard classifications of flow meters. Our 
selection of the meter must take into account the 
type of electrical interface available from the 
meters. In our attempt to maintain a digital 
system which does not require additional support 
boards, we will reject the use of a magnetic 
flowmeter because this type of meter provides an 
analog type of output which would require the 
addition of another board into our control 
system. The wobble meter provides a digital pulse 
type output but its accuracy tends to discourage its 
use in a refined control loop. We will utilize the 
turbine meter for our liquid flow application. 


The output of a turbine meter is a low voltage, low 
current AC signal whose frequency is proportion- 
al to the liquid flow rate. The manufacturers of 
the meters provide pre-amplifiers which convert 
the signal into 10 volt peak to peak square waves 
which are equivalent in frequenacy to the AC 
pulses. The operating frequency ranges typically 
from 100 to 1200 pulses per second. 


It is desirable to measure the flow rate using a 
single iSBC 569 controller. If we consider that a 
200 millisecond control interval will be used, the 
flow will result in a reading of between 20 and 240 
pulses per sample period. These readings could be 
performed using an iSBC 941 processor, but we do 
not have the socket available for a fourth module, 
so we must consider utilizing another interrupt 
driven software counter as was done with the belt 
speed. 


All control and monitoring equipment for our 
liquid control application has now been defined in 
such a manner as to be compatible with the 
utilization of a single iSBC 569 controller 
board. The actual interfaces to perform the 
interconnections and to provide control instruc- 
tions can soon be considered. 


Operator Interface 


Finally, we must define the data communications 
which must take place between the controller, 
other system tasks, and the operator. Let us first 
consider the system control variables and the data 
which, if generated by the control process, might 
be useful to the remainder of the control system. 


The first variable which comes to mind is the 
liquid flow setpoint. If we consider the entire 
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control system, this parameter will be found to be 
actually expressed as a percentage of the total 
output material. For example, if we assume the 
recipe required the final product to consist of 5% 
liquid by weight, we would require that our control 
system add the correct amount of liquid to perform 
this task. 


To allow maximum flexibility of the control 
system, we should allow selection of various 
density materials onto the weighbelt. A host 
processor with computational capabilities can 
calculate the optimum gravimetric feeder flow rate 
for the materials being combined. 


The control system can provide an integration 
function to allow totalization of the amount of 
material which has been transferred through the 
system. A capability of outputting the amount of 
material which has passed over the weighbelt and 
the amount of liquid added will be included. 


The implications of the parameter storage and 
generation will be dealt with later when the 
host/slave relationships of theiSBC 569 controller 
are discussed. 


Interface Summary 


We have defined the required interfaces which will 
be needed to perform our control task. These can 
be grouped into external and internal interfaces. 
The external interfaces are those which connect to 
physical pieces of external equipment. 


These are summarized in Figure 9. The internal 
interface relates to the data which is to be passed 
between the iSBC 569 Intelligent Slave board and 
other boards which may be present on the 
MULTIBUS system bus. These data areas are 
shown in Figure 10. 


V. HARDWARE CONFIGURATION 


We have now defined the various components 
which we will utilize on the controller board to 
support the physical control and monitor hard- 
ware. Our next task is to provide an interface 
between the controllers and the equipment which 
we are to control. In so doing, we will define the 
hardware I/O assignments for the iSBC 941 
processors and for the counters which we will be 
utilizing. The following paragraphs will deal 
with the optimization of this configuration. 


x ett DEVICE ********* 


**** SIGNAL TYPE * * * 


x ket cite BOARD ELEMENT******** 


WE!IGHBELT MOTOR 10 VDC PULSE iSBC 941 
WEIGHBELT WEIGHT 10 VDC PULSE iSBC 941 
WEIGHBELT SPEED 110 VAC PULSE 8259A INTERRUPT 
LIQUID VALVE 5 VDC MULTIPHASE iSBC 941 
LIQUID FLOW 10 VDC PULSE 8259A INTERRUPT 


Figure 9. Control/Monitor Signals 


*** INPUTS week eee eee Kee Khe Kea eae Kee OUTPUTS eee 
GRAVIMETRIC FLOW ACCUMULATED SOLIDS 
LIQUID PERCENTAGE ACCUMULATED LIQUID 


Figure 10. Communication Signals 


Controller Interface 


Good design practice dictates that we should 
provide optical isolation between the controller 
and the external equipment when designing for an 
industrial environment. The optical isolation is 
included if we utilize the Intel iCS series of signal 
conditioning/termination boards. We find that 
we have two types of digital termination panels 
available, one for low current, low voltage 
applications and second for higher current and 
voltage uses. If we base our choice on the data 
provided by Figure 8, we will lean toward using the 
iCS 930 panel for our interface. This board can 
handle a mixture of signal levels and will support 
up to sixteen individual lines, providing almost 
double our needs. 


Even a cursory glance at the iSBC 569 controller 
will provide the knowledge that three edge 
connectors are utilized to bring the OBS signals 
from the board. This would indicate that the 
simplest (and most costly) solution is to use three 
termination panels. Obviously, we should investi- 
gate further before making such adecision. Three 
possibilities are readily apparent. First, we might 


perform some type of re-routing of data lines on 
the board so as to use only oneconnector. Second, 
we can use more than one connector on the ribbon 
cable and perform a parallel connection of the 
various lines and choose them so that no 
duplication of lines results. Finally, we can use 
some scheme of connecting three cables to the 
board and use the optional Port C connectors on 
the termination panel. 


The schematic drawings of the IDC indicate that 
only six of the OBS I/O lines of each processor 
socket are broken by wire wrap jumper posts. All 
of the lines so configured are on the Port 2 data 
lines. Unless we decide to cut etch and add 
soldered wires, we will not be able to configure our 
board with this technique. Some further investi- 
gation is in order before we can make a decision. 
The use of a parallel output technique using 
multiple connectors on a single cable seems to 
present a feasible approach if we can work out an 
assignment of I/O which will not cause conflicts. 
We will begin by building a trial port assignment 
table in which we will assign the required 
functions to input/output ports. We will group the 
inputs and outputs into groups of four to handle 
the terminator/driver arrangement which is built 
into the board. This table is shown in Figure 
11. We obviously have a small problem. We have 


Valve Ph. 1 
Valve Ph. 2 
Valve Ph. 3 
Valve Ph. 4 


Figure 11. UPI™ Socket to Terminator Initial Assignments 
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not yet shown the signals from the conveyor speed 
and the liquid flow into the on-board interrupt 
counters. The schematics show that these signals 
are brought onto the board on the edge connectors 
but the locations correspond to Port C lines which 
do not exist on the iCS 930! We have available 
input lines on the Port 1 connectors but there is no 
provision to break the signal on the board to route 
it to the counter interrupts. 


If we move on to the third alternative, we find that 
the interconnection paths caused by tieing 
various lines together cause even greater prob- 
lems. Either some fact must have been over- 
looked, or we must consider the use of more than 
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one terminator board. 


Figure 11 indicates that three lines are available 
on the Port 2 data lines which go to jumper posts 
and which could be used if they were not part of an 
output driver of Port 20. If some technique can be 
found to use these “output” lines as inputs, our 
problem will be solved. The use of an open 
collector driver can provide us with the ability to 
use the line as an input so long as the drivers are 
turned off! This should be no problem as we can 
force the outputs to this state either through the 
appropriate jumpering of inputs or by outputting 
data to the OBS 1 ports corresponding to these 
bits. The resulting electrical configuration can be 
seen in Figure 12. 
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Figure 12. Port Assignments 20-23 


Let us examine the implications of performing 
this interconnection. The physical layout of the 
board and the use of the terminator/driver sockets 
causes the I/O lines to be grouped into sets of four 
data lines.We must choose which of the three iSBC 
941 modules will be responsible for supporting 
each of the lines. In Figure 12, we can see that the 
belt motor is driven by OBS Socket 1, Bit 20. This 
requirement has placed output drivers onto data 
Bits 21, 22 and 23. Our requirement is to provide 
two signals which can be routed to the counter 
inputs so we must place a terminator into either 
socket Al0 or Al6. We have arbitrarily chosen to 
use socket Al0. The use of the terminators in 
parallel with the drivers will not create a problem 
so long as those lines which are used as inputs 
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have the driver in the high impedence state. This 
is done by requiring that the output Bits 21 and 22 
of the device placed into socket 1 are driven 
low. Finally, we see that the remaining Bit 23 may 
be used as a general purpose output line if it 
becomes required. 


The wiring configurations for the remaining 
connector groupings are shown in Figures 13, 14 
and 15. In Figure 13, we see the assignments 
which can be used for Bits 10, 11, 12 and 13. We 
have earlier defined that an iSBC 941 processor 
would be used in a high speed frequency counting 
mode to determine the weighbelt weight. This 
device will be placed into socket 2. The use of this 
mode precludes the use of any general purpose 
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Figure 13. Port Assignments 10-13 
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input/output operations of the processor if we 
desire to maintain maximum accuracy of the 
frequency measurement. We will arbitrarily 
choose to use Bit 10 as the location of the 
frequency count input. This will necessitate 
installing a terminator into the socket correspond- 
ing to the processor input. If required, we can 
install open collector drivers into socket Al4 and 
use the remaining three bits for general purpose 
outputs. If this is done, care must be taken to 
assure that Bit 10 of the device which is placed into 
socket 3 is placed into a low state as was done in 
the preceding example. 


The interconnection scheme for Ports 14 through 
17 can be seen in Figure 14. Note that no ports of 
this group are dedicated to our defined control 
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functions. These four bits may be used as inputs 
or outputs as required by the application. For 
example, we have ignored the fact that actual 
control loops incorporate solenoids for flow 
control routing. The unused bits can be used to 
perform these tasks. 


Figure 15 shows the interconnections for the 
remaining group of bits. There are several 
features shown on this drawing which should be 
discussed in some detail. Let us first consider the 
remaining function which we must implement. 
This is the control for the liquid valve stepper 
motor. An iSBC 941 IDP operating in the stepper 
mode will provide the necessary control functions 
to drive the motor. Since all four of this group’s 
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Figure 14. Port Assignments 14-17 


data lines are committed to drive the four phases of 
the stepper motor, there are no other functions 
available. 


An important feature of the iSBC 941 processor is 
illustrated in Figure 12. This is the ability to 
enable the processor to generate an interrupt at 
some point in its operation. We have earlier 
indicated that we will use the processor in socket 2 
(the frequency counter) to provide us with a 200 
msec time reference. When the iSBC 941 proces- 
sor is enabled with an ENFLAG command and is 
operating in the frequency count mode, it will 
generate an interrupt on its output line, Port 
25. Figure 15 shows how this interrupt can be 
connected to the host board’s internal interrupt 
input structures. 


STEP SWITCH 
CONTROLLER 


The hardware configuration has been defined 
through Figure 14. The actual implementation 
can be handled through the use of the various 
wire-wrap jumpers on the IDC. Drivers and 
terminators can be installed as indicated in the 
preceding discussion. 


VI. SOFTWARE CONFIGURATION 


As with most computer controlled systems, the 
actual implementation of the task is handled with 
software. In older designs and in many mini- 
computer systems, this task has become formid- 
able and has resulted in cost over-runs and 
schedule delays. Intel provides many tools for use 
by the designer to prevent this type of problem and 
to assist him in easily creating a workable and well 
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Figure 15. Port Assignments 24-27 
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documented software configuration. Let us look at 
some of these tools in more detail and consider how 
their use will help us to write our programs easily 
and quickly. 


High Level Programming Languages 


A valuable tool, which Intel provides the designer 
of small control systems, is the ability to program 
even the smallest systems using a high level 
programming language, PL/M-80. This language 
offers relatively efficient and structured, program- 
ming capabilities. It has been determined that 
PL/M-80 users can expect to use between 1.1 to 
slightly more than 2 times as much program 
memory as would be used for the same task written 
in assembly language. At the same time, the 
programmer’s time to code a task will be consider- 
ably less than if he were to use assembly language. 


The PL/M-80 Programming Manual indicates 
that the language is highly structured and lends 
itself very well to handle logical type operations. 
Its weakness in handling complex mathematical 
computations is compensated by the ability to 
combine the user application software with 
packaged Intel support software. 


Fundamental Support Packages 


The Intel 8080/8085 Fundamental Support Pack- 
age (FSP) provides a package of application 
subroutines and functions which can be called 
from programs written in either assembly lan- 
guage, PL/M-80, or in FORTRAN-80. It uses a 
standard set of data structures and a unified status 
and error reporting scheme. Nine major groups of 
operations are fully supported by this package. 
These are: 


1. A primitive fast string handling and integer 
arithmetic capability without error report- 
ing. 


2. A binary integer arithmetic package which 
performs operations on both signed and 
unsigned integers of various lengths in 
binary representation. 

3. The floating-point arithmetic package 


which provides operations on floating point 
numbers in four formats: single precision, 
single-precision extended, double precision, 
and double-precision extended. 
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The decimal arithmetic routines which 
perform integer and fixed point computa- 
tions on numbers which are stored as 
strings of ASCII characters. 

A string handling section which contains 
routines to transform strings and to extract 
and insert substrings. A routine for scan- 
ning of general input and one for formatting 
of general output are included. 

Routines for number conversion, for numer- 
ic I/O transformation of data from one 
format to another, input scanning of 
numeric strings, and formatting of numeric 
strings for output are also available. 

The floating point transcendental function 
section provides trigonometric, exponential, 
and other transcendental functions. 

. The statistics routines compute the mean, 
variance, and standard deviation of one 
group of statistical data, and the covariance 
and correlation factor of two groups of data. 
Finally, the PID procedures provide the user 
with a version of the classical Proportional, 
Integral, Derivative control algorithm. 


Clearly, the use of the FSP support programs 
enhance the logical PL/M-80 program operations. 


Host/Slave Relationship 


Before we proceed with our development, we 
should take some time to examine the relationship 
between our iSBC 569 IDC and other controllers 
which may be installed in the system. The 
utilization of intelligent slave boards provides the 
capability to develop control concepts to an 
extremely high level if certain guidelines are 
followed. We will therefore assume that the 
control solution which we are developing will be 
but a part of an over all control concept which 
utilizes multiple controllers sharing common 
resources. 


This concept allows us to develop control algo- 
rithms for each sub-process within our overall 
control system. This development can provide 
independent design and implementation of each 
process. A host processor can be used to provide 
any required inter-process communication tasks 
and to provide the operator interface. We have 
previously indicated that the operator interface 
will provide some means to adjust the weighbelt 


feeder setpoints and the liquid ratio. It should also 
allow the operator to display the current status of 
the process. Since these operator interface func- 
tions are but a part of the overall control functions, 
the interface should be programmed such that 
maximum flexibility can be gained through its 
use. Fortunately, such an interface is available 
using Intel’s RMX/80 BASIC-80. 


RMX/80 BASIC-80 Interpreter 


The RMX/80 BASIC-80 Interpreter is a high level 
language interpreter with extended disk capabili- 
ties. It operates on iSBC 80 Single Board Compu- 
ters and allows the interpretation of BASIC-80 
source code into an internally executable form. 
Many other features are available and many 
configurations are possible depending upon the 
exact system requirements (refer to the BASIC-80 
Reference Manual, 9800758). 


Maximum utilization of the operator interface 
with a minimum of development time can be 
achieved with the preconfigured version of the 
software/hardware package. This will provide us 
with complete disk I/O capabilities and the ability 
to easily program and maintain any programs 
which may become necessary to implement the 
interface. The actual implementation of the 
interface will be done later, after we have defined 
the control task. 


Software Tasks 


The task of preparing the software can be broken 
down into three major groupings or tasks. These 
are defined to be: 


Prepare the Software Drivers. 
This involves defining the relationships 
between the control algorithm parameters 
and the input/output hardware devices and 
creating software to implement these defini- 
tions. 


Prepare the Control Algorithm. 
This will involve developing a control 
algorithm which defines the relationships 
between the various system parameters. This 
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algorithm will draw heavily upon the re- 
sources of the FSP programs and the soft- 
ware drivers which relate the parameters to 
the physical hardware. 


Finally, the operator interface must be defined 
which will relate the parameters used in the 
control scheme to other controllers and to the 
operator. This will allow the control task to 
interact in such a manner as to provide a 
meaningful element of the overall control 
concept. 


VII. SOFTWARE DRIVERS 


Before developing the actual control algorithm, we 
must create the drivers which communicate with 
the three iSBC 941 processors in their assigned 
operating modes. We will define two driver 
sections for each processor, one to handle the 
initialization, and a second to provide the ongoing 
communications as required by the control 
algorithm program. 


Motor Speed Control Processor 


The first processor which we will discuss is to be 
located in slave socket number 0 and will be used to 
produce a variable frequency output. Let us 
consider in some detail how this can be accom- 
plished using an iSBC 941 Processor. First, 
consider the task of initializing the device to the 
primary function operating mode, FREQ. 


Referring to the iSBC 941 Industrial Digital 
Processor User’s Guide, we find that the initializa- 
tion requires the sequence of commands and data 
shown in Figure 16. We will identify the meaning 
of each of these terms and create a software 


Description 


Request INIT 
FREQ Select 
Scale Factor 
Output Enable 
Initial State 

P20 Delay 

P20 Period 
Request PAUSE 


Command/Data 


Q0ug0N0N0000 


Figure 16. FREQ Initialization 


program which will handle the required initializa- 
tion of the processor. The purpose and use of the 
various commands to the processor are well 
defined in the user’s guide and will not be repeated 
here. 


The first byte of data, which must be sent 
following the initialization command, is the data 
byte signifying that the operational mode is to be 
the frequency output. This is defined in the 
manual as being equal to the data byte “OB5H”’ or 
“035H” as expressed in the hexadecimal number- 
ing system. The choice of values to be sent is 
dependent upon our desire to utilize the internal or 
external time reference period for the operations. 
If we utilize the internal time reference, our 
minimum increment or resolution of operations 
will be 86.72 microseconds. 


To determine if this speed is adequate for our 
frequency generator, we must consider the impact 
that this resolution has on the output. A550 hertz 
signal has a period of 1.82 milliseconds. If we 
increase this period by the 86.72 microsecond time 
reference, we find that the next increment in the 
frequency generators output will be approximately 
372 hertz. This resolution is certainly not ade- 
quate to meet the motor control requirements! We 
should consider using the external clock to provide 
the time reference. One of the 8253 Interval 
Timers on the iSBC 569 board can be used to 
generate a reference time. If we arbitrarily choose 
to use a 10 microsecond reference to the IDP, we 
find that the worst case resolution for the 550 hertz 
signal becomes about 4 hertz. This is certainly 
within our requirements of motor control. The 
primary function signal should then be sent as a 
“QB5H”’. 


The second byte is used to establish a scale factor 


for the processor. This scale factor is used to. 


generate the basic time increment which can be 
used to establish the frequency output; that is, the 
minimum time increment which can be used to 
establish a period or pulse width will be the scale 
factor times the reference time period. 


In our case, because of the wide frequency output 
range, we cannot specify the scale factor at 
initialization (later data will show the need for 


multiple scale factor ranges). We will then only 
need to send some arbitrary value at initialization 
to allow the processor to complete its initialization 
sequence. 


The Output Enable data byte is used to select 
which of the Port 2 output bits are to be used to 
generate the output signals. The hardware 
configuration established earlier placed the output 
onto Bit 0 of the port, so this data byte shall be 
specified as a byte having only Bit 0 set to a logical 
one or equal to 01H. 


The Initial Output parameter specifies whether 
each bit selected as an output by the output enable 
byte is to be initially set to a logical one or zero 
when the processor is first enabled. For this 
application, it really does not matter, but we will 
arbitrarily pick the state to be equal to zero. The 
byte will be defined as being set to 00H. 


The Delay parameter is used to define the 
waveform which will be generated and specifies 
the number of time increments which must elapse 
before the waveform will change states. Rather 
than to constantly vary the delay to maintain a 
square wave output, we can choose an arbitrary 
value pf one time increment before changing 
state. The output will havea varying duty cycle as 
the frequency changes. This should cause no 
problems for the translator driving the weighbelt 
motor. The byte will be defined as being set to a 
value of 01H. 


Finally, the Period of the waveform must be 
chosen. Again, this parameter will be changed 
according to the desired frequency, so only an 
arbitrary value need be sent. Indeed, since this is 
the last parameter, the value could be omitted 
entirely by sending the PAUSE command in its 
place. 


The initial data definition can be defined using 
PL/M-80 language conventions as a block of six 
bytes as shown in Figure 17. 


The actual communications between the host 
processor on the iSBC 569 board and the IDP 
utilizes the protocol explained in previous sections 
of this note. The status register of the IDP will be 
tested for the bit signifying that the input buffer 
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/* DECLARATION OF iSBC 941 #0 INITIALIZATION DATA x/ 


22 1 DECLARE FREQ LITERALLY ‘OB5H': 
23 1 DECLARE SF LITERALLY ‘O00H’; 
24 1 DECLARE OUTPUT$ENABLEOLITERALLY ‘001H’; 
25 1 DECLARE INITIAL$STATE LITERALLY ‘O00H’; 
26 1 DECLARE DELAY LITERALLY ‘001H’; 
27 1 DECLARE PERIOD LITERALLY ‘OOOH’; 
/* DECLARATION OF iSBC 941 PRIMARY DATA x/ 

34 1 DECLARE INITSO$TABLE(6) BYTE DATA ( 

FREQ, 

SF, 

OUTPUTSENABLEO, 

INITIALSSTATE, 

DELAY. 

PERIOD ); 


Figure 17. Initial FREQ Data Field 


full is not set. This will indicate that the device is 
ready to accept either a command or a data 
byte. The command to request a primary function 
will be sent. At this point, the processor will be 
expecting a series of data bytes as specified by the 


function being selected. A “Do Loop” can be used 
to effectively transmit this data to the device. The 
program to perform this function is illustrated in 
Figure 18. 


DO WHILE ( (INPUT (UPI$O$STATUS) AND IBF) < > 0); 


DO WHILE ( (INPUT (UPISO$STATUS) AND IBF) < > 0); 


OUTPUT (UPISO$DATA)=INIT$O$TABLE(I); 


DO WHILE ( (INPUT (UPIS0$STATUS) AND IBF) < > 0); 


DO WHILE ( (INPUT UPI$O$STATUS) AND IBF) < > 0); 


/* REQUEST PRIMARY FUNCTION */ 

44 2 

45 3 END; 

46 2 OUTPUT (UPISOSCOMMAND) = INITPF; 
/* LOAD INITIAL PARAMETERS */ 

47 2 DO |I=0 TO 5; 

48 3 

49 4 END; 

50 3 

51 3 END; 
/* TERMINATE PARAMETER LOADING ¥*/ 

52 2 

53 3 END: 

54 2 OUTPUT (UPISO$¢COMMAND)=PAUSE; 
/* START FREQUENCY FUNCTION */ 

55 2 

56 3 END; 

57 2 OUTPUT (UPISO$COMMAND)=LOOP; 


Figure 18. IDP Initialization 
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When all required data parameters have been sent, 
the data portion of the initialization is terminated 
by sending a PAUSE command as shown in 
Figure 18. Note how, in each case before data or a 
command is sent, we wait until the input buffer is 
empty. Finally, the initialization is completed 
when we have sent the LOOP command. The 
processor will now be generating an output 
frequency as specified by the parameters. 


Remember that, according to our earlier discus- 
sion and as we have shown in Figure 12, the 
unused output ports should be set to a logical low 
condition to allow the use of those lines as inputs to 
carry additional data into the controller. This 
should be done as a part of the initialization 
process. The secondary utility command, CLRP2 
is used for this purpose. This process is illustrated 
in Figure 19. 


We should next direct our attention to establishing 
a software interface which will take the desired 


weighbelt speed term and convert it to a frequency 
output suitable to drive the motor translator. We 
know that this will involve selecting a particular 
scale factor and period term which will generate 
the correct waveform. Previously, we established 
that, for a maximum frequency of 550 hertz, we 
need to establish a period of 1.82 milliseconds. 
Many combinations of Scale Factor and Period 
parameter will generate this time interval. Ideally, 
the smallest increment of change can be estab- 
lished by setting a constant period and modifying 
the scale factor. If we make some calculations, we 
will find that the fact that the scale factor is a byte 
value (giving us a range of between 0 and 255) 
limits the frequency range which can be produced 
using any one value for a period. It seems that we 
will be forced to vary both the period and the scale 
factor as a function of the desired frequency. 


In Figure 20, we have plotted the frequency output 
for various values of Scale Factor and Period. Our 


/* SET UNUSED BITS TO ALLOW EXPANSION */ 


DO WHILE ( (INPUT UPI$O$STATUS) AND IBF) < > 0); 


DO WHILE ( (INPUT (UPISO$STATUS) AND IBF) < > 0): 


59 2 

59 3 END; 

60 2 OUTPUT (UPISOSCOMMAND)=CLRP2; 
61 2 

62 3 END 

63 2 


OUTPUT (UPISO$DATA)=INITIAL$OUTPUT; 


Figure 19. Secondary Utility Command 
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Figure 20. Frequency Vs. Parameters 
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intent is to maintain the highest resolution 
possible for the desired output range of 50 to 550 
hertz. Choosing four period base parameters will 
provide us with acceptable waveform generation 
characteristics. We will choose the data sets of 
Figure 21 based upon the data shown in Figure 20. 


The Period can be determined by examining the 
desired frequency range. The scale factor can be 
calculated from the equation: 


SF = 10,000 / ( (FREQUENCY) x (PERIOD) ) 


Again, the PL/M-80 language program to imple- 
ment the interface between the host and the IDP is 
easily constructed. For example, Figure 22 
‘provides the: code which will be required to 
determine the appropriate Period parameter and 
also illustrates the use of FSP programs to handle 


Frequency Period 

50 to 165 Hz. SS) 
166 to 225 Hz 5 
226 to 285 Hz. 3 
286 to 550 Hz. 2 


the mathematical calculations required to deter- 
mine the corresponding scale factor. 


The principles above can be expanded into a 
complete interface package to offload the host 
processor of the need to generate the frequency 
waveform to the translator of the weighbelt 
motor. The complete program for the processor 
can be found in Appendix A. 


Weight Input Processor 


The second use of an iSBC 941 Processor is to 
provide the capability of converting the high 
frequency inputs from the weight sensor of the 
weighbelt into a digital value equivalent to the 
actual weight on the belt. This frequency to digital 
conversion can be easily accomplished by the use 
of the Primary Function, FCOUNT. 


Scale Factor Resolution 
221 to 67 3 Hz. 
121 to 89 3 Hz. 
147 to 117 3 Hz. 
175 to 91 6 Hz. 


Figure 21. FREQ Output Ranges 


* COMPUTATION OF FREQUENCY RANGE */ 


57 3 IF FREQ < 285 
THEN DO; 
59 4 IF FREQ < 226 
THEN DO; 
61 5 IF FREQ < 166 
THEN RANGE = 9; 

63 5 ELSE RANGE = 5: 
64 5 END; 
65 4 ELSE RANGE = 3, 
66 4 END; 
67 3 ELSE RANGE = 2; 

/x* LOAD MATH ACCUMULATOR WITH 100,000 */ 
68 3 CALL MQULD4 (.IR,, HUNDRED$k): 

/* TEST FOR MOTOR SHUTDOWN */ 
69 3 IF FREQ >1 

THEN DO; 

/* DIVIDE BY FREQUENCY */ 
71 4 CALL MQUDV2 (.!1R,.FREQ); 

/* DIVIDE BY RANGE FACTOR x/ 
72 4 CALL MQUDV1 (.IR,.RANGE); 

/* GET TWO’S COMPLEMENT FOR iSBC 941 SCALE FACTOR x/ 
73 4 CALL MQUST1 (.IR,.FREQA); 
74 4 FREQA=NOT (FREQA + 1); 
75 4 END; 


Figure 22. Period and Scale Factor Computations 
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The FCOUNT Primary Function is selected by 
sending the INITPF command followed by four 
parameters. The process is identical to that which 
was used in the previous example when we 
established the FREQ function. In this case, the 
sequence is described in the manual as is shown in 
Figure 23. 


Request INIT 
Select FCOUNT 
Input Select 
Output Enable 
Sampling Interval 
Request PAUSE 


Figure 23. FCOUNT Initialization 


Let us examine the derivation of the terms which 
must make up the data table which will be 
transmitted to the processor in order to initialize 
it. The FCOUNT function does not allow the use 
of an external clock so we have no option as to 
which command will be sent to select this 
function. It is defined to be equal to 33H. This 
becomes the first element of the byte array used to 
contain the initial data. 


The Input Select parameter describes which of the 
Port 1 inputs are to be measured. If we refer to 
Figure 13, we can see that a hardware assignment 
of Port 10 has been made for this function. This 
assignment corresponds to bit 0 of the parameter 
being set to a value of 1. The byte value for this 
parameter then becomes 01H. 


The Output Enable byte is used to enable an output 
port corresponding with the input to change states 
when the Sampling Interval time has elapsed. Our 
system has a requirement to operate the control 
algorithm once each 200 milliseconds and we have 
previously indicated that the frequency counter 
would be used to establish this time interval. Ifthe 
output is enabled and connected to an interrupt 
line, it will provide our system with the required 
pacer clock. The output bit from Port 20 will then 
be enabled to provide the interrupt. The para- 
meter for this byte will be set to the same value as 
the Input Select and becomes 01H. 


The Sampling Interval will establish the time 
interval to be used when sampling the input 
frequency. This time interval should be set to 200 
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milliseconds for our application. The parameter is 
then calculated from the equation: 


INTERVAL = (SAMPLE PERIOD) / (0.02222) 
OR 
INTERVAL = (0.200) / (0.02222) = 9 


The correct sampling interval for our control 
system should be set to a value of 09H. 


A similar procedure can be used to send this data 
to the processor. The actual code used to imple- 
ment the system can be found in Appendix 
A. Note that the unused bits of the device have 
been set to a predetermined value as was indicated 
by our hardware design of Figure 13. 


Once the processor has been initiated and is 
performing its function, we need only wait until 
the device signals us that the 200 millisecond time 
interval has passed and that it is ready with the 
belt weight. When this interrupt occurs, we will 
read the data and perform our control functions. 
An interface must be established between the 
control algorithm and the processor which 
enables it to receive a value which represents the 
actual weight. 


The total count received by the processor is 
available as a sixteen bit count made up of two 
eight bit bytes. The use of the Secondary Utility 
Commands, Read FCOUNT Measurements 
(RDFCO-RDFCF) allow the two bytes to be 
transferred into the host processor. We are using 
the first counter so we will use the corresponding 
commands, RDFCO and RDFC1. An example of 
the procedure to read one of the count bytes can be 
seen in Figure 24. 


The counter can be commanded to begin its next 
sample period by issuing a LOOP command to the 
processor. The two data bytes can be combined to 
form a 16-bit word and the resultant value divided 
by 2 to form a weight value. The division by two to 
obtain weight is required since the count range 
from 0 to 2000 corresponds to a weight of between 0 
and 10.00 pounds; thus, each count has a value of 
0.005 pounds. The integer numbers used in the 
control algorithm are fixed point with an implied 
scale factor of 100. The division by two provides a 
result which meets the criteria. 


/* GET INPUT COUNT LOW BYTE */ 


106 2 
107 3 END; 
108 2 
109 2 
110 3 END; 
111 2 


DO WHILE ( (INPUT (UPI$1$STATUS) AND IBF) < > 0); 
OUTPUT (UPI$1$COMMAND) = RDFCO; 
DO WHILE ( (INPUT$1$STATUS) AND OBF) = 0); 


LCOUNT = INPUT (UPI$1$DATA); 


Figure 24. FCOUNT Read Procedure 


Appendix A provides the complete listing of the 
code which was used to interface with the 
processor assigned to the primary function, 


FCOUNT. 
Stepper Motor Control Processor 


The third example of utilizing the iSBC 941 
Processor in an industrial application is provided 
by the processor installed into OBS socket 2. This 
device is used to drive a stepper motor which, in 
turn, controls the liquid valve position. Again, we 
will break the discussion into an initialization and 
an interface operational mode. 


We find that the User’s Guide indicates that 
initialization to the STEPPER Primary Function 
is performed by sending the INIT command 
followed by up to 21 data bytes. Figure 25 
provides the table which shows the necessary 
parameters for this mode. 


The technique used to place the processor into the 
desired function is the same as we have seen with 
the two other processors so we will not spend time 
dealing with the communications sequence. In- 
stead, we will examine the techniques which can 
be used to determine the values of the initializa- 
tion parameter bytes. 


STEPPER is requested by sending a data byte of 
either 17H or 97H following the INIT command. 
Remember that the significance of setting bit 7 of 
the data high is to request that an external clock 
be used by the processor. There is no reason to use 
an external clock for our application, so we can 
choose a function request byte of 17H. 


The remainder of the data is used to define the 
waveforms which are necessary to drive the 
stepper motor. We will derive the values for these 
parameters by beginning with the manufacturer’s 
data sheet and moving until we have determined 
the correct value for each byte of data. 


The motor chosen for this application utilizes four 
phases to drive the shaft. The data sheet provided 
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Description 


Request INIT 
Select STEPPER 
Select Scale Factor 
Output Enable 
Output Polarity 
Common Period 
P20TRAN1 
P20TRAN2 
P21TRAN1 
P21TRAN2 
P22TRAN1 
P22TRAN2 
P23TRAN1 
P23TRAN2 
P24TRAN1 
P24TRAN2 
P25TRAN1 
P25TRAN2 
P26TRAN1 
P26TRAN2 
P27TRAN1 
P27TRAN2 
Request PAUSE 


Command/Data 


ee) 


oqo0u0g0gNgVNgNgg0g000000000T00 


Figure 25. STEPPER Function Initialization 


information for both a Four-Step Input Sequence 
(1.8 degrees per step) and for an Eight-Step Input 
Sequence (0.9 degrees per step). We will use the 1.8 
degree step angles for our example and applica- 
tion. The data provided by the manufacturer is 
shown in Figure 26. The first task is to convert the 
switch state diagram into a desired waveform for 
each of the four phases. This has been done in 
Figure 27. 


Beginning with Scale Factor, let us determine the 
required data parameters which will yield a 
stepper controller compatible with our motor. The 
Scale Factor will provide the minimum time 
period for one step to take place. The minimum 
time which we can specify is a function of both the 
motor characteristics and of the TRP for the 
primary function, STEPPER. The minimum TRP 
is determined by referencing the IDP User’s Guide 
for the desired function. In this case, it is found to 
be 325 + (13 x B) where B is the number of phases 


RED/WHITE 


DC STEPPING CIRCUIT 


EIGHT-STEP INPUT SEQUENCE 


Figure 26. STEPPER Motor Input Sequence 
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Figure 27. STEPPER Motor Waveforms 


which are used. The result will be expressed in 
terms of processor cycles and can be converted 
into time by multiplying by 2.71 microseconds per 
cycle. This works out to be: 


325 + (13 x 4) = 377 PROCESSOR CYCLES 
OR 
377 x 2.71 = 1.021 MILLISECONDS 


Now, let’s examine the minimum time which can 
be utilized F ‘the stepper motor. This is given in 
the manufactuer’s data sheets as being 2.86 milli- 
seconds for the motor which we have chosen to 
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use. This value must be used to compute the Scale 
Factor for this application. The Scale Factor is 
computed by dividing the minimum step time by 
86.72 microseconds or: 


SF=2.86 MILLISECONDS/86.72 MICROSECONDS=33 


This number is entered into the processor using 
two’s complement which becomes equal to ODFH. 


The Output Enable is used to specify which of the 
eight possible control outputs are to be used to 
control the motor phases. The motor phase 
assignments to I/O ports was made in Figure 15 
and indicates that Ports 24 through 27 will be 
enabled for the primary function. Setting the 
corresponding bits provides a parameter to be sent 
to the processor of OFOH. 


The rest of the parameters deal with providing a 
definition of the waveforms generated in Figure 26 
to the processor. The following paragraphs deal 
with the operations required to convert the 
graphic representation into data parameters. 


Each phase must be initialized to an initial output 
state which corresponds to the signal level shown 
for Step 0 of Figure 27. A “1” will be placed into 
the bit corresponding to each of the port’s output 
bits which are to be in a logical one state upon 


reaching step 0. We see that Bits 24 and 26 are set 
corresponding to phase 1 and 3. The data byte for 
Initial Output is thus defined to be 050H. 


The Period parameter for a stepper motor function 
corresponds to the number of steps which are 
defined in the motor’s step sequence. Ourexample 
uses a four step sequence so the Common Period 
will be set to a value of 04H. 


The remainder of the initialization parameters 
define the transitions of each of the phases. This 
involves the examination of the waveform and 
noting the points at which the output level 
changes. This data can be input to allow the 
device to accurately produce the control wave- 
forms for any stepper motor control mode. We are 
not using the first four output bits so the transition 
definitions for these outputs is meaningless and 
will be output as zeroes. The waveform for output 
Port 24 shows a transition at steps 1 and 3. The 
parameter for the first transition of Port 24, 
P24TRAN1 is defined to be 00H. Likewise, the 
second transition, P24TRAN2 is set to a value of 
02H. 


The technique used above can be continued to 
define the constants, P25TRANI1 and P25TRAN2 
as being the same as for Port 24 or OOH and 02H 
respectively. 


The transitions for the phases driven from Port 26 
and 27 can be seen to occur at steps 1 and 3 so the 
data for those parameters can easily be seen to be 
set to 01H and 03H for each port. 


The initialization table can be sent to the 
processor using the same techniques as were used 


for the processors discussed previously. The 
complete program for the initialization can be 
found in Appendix A. 


A driver must next be prepared which will be used 
to provide the interface between the control 
algorithm and the IDP processor which supports 
the stepper motor. When the STEPPER primary 
function is used, a queue is utilized for supporting 
the step commands to the motor. Each command 
to the stepper consists of a data byte signifying the 
step rate to be used and a data byte which provides 
the signed magnitude of the number of steps to be 
moved. Using the motor to control a flow control 
valve allows us to use a constant step rate, but 
some type of program must be prepared which will 
convert the signed two’s complement representa- 
tion of the position from the control algorithm toa 
signed magnitude format. 


The number conversion is easily done and the 
PL/M-80 programming code to perform the format 
change is shown in Figure 28. 


The data queue allows up to six movement 
commands to be present and waiting to be 
serviced by the IDP. If the processor is behind in 
its operations and cannot accept a seventh 
request, the host must wait until one of the 
requests in the queue has been serviced. The 
queue status bits can be tested to determine if room 
exists for another command and the “queue not 
empty’’ bit can be tested to verify that all 
requested movements have been completed. 
Normal operation of our motor should be such that 
the queue is not allowed to fill to its maximum 
capacity. 


/* SUPPORT CONVERSION TO SIGNED MAGNITUDE NUMBER */ 


141 3 IF POSITION > 127 
THEN DO; 
/* GET MAGNITUDE OF MOVEMENT */ 
143 4 POSITION = 256 - POSITION; 
/* SET SIGN FOR CCW ROTATION x/ 
144 4 POSITION = POSITION OR REVERSE; 
145 4 END; 


Figure 28. Number Format Conversion 
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The code which is required to test the queue and to 
send a stepper movement request is shown in 
Figure 29. The complete code can be seen in 
Appendix A. 


VIII. APPLICATION SOFTWARE 


Having developed the software which is required 
to support the Industrial Digital Processors, we 
can now devote our time to the task of implement- 
ing the application software and of handling any 
programs which are required to support functions 
unique to the host iSBC 569 board. This software 
can be grouped into two general categories, 
initialization programs, and control algorithm 
programs. 


Initialization Programs 


The initialization of the iSBC 569 involves setting 
up the required configuration of interrupt hand- 
ling and of the devices which are installed into the 
slave sockets. For the purposes of this applica- 
tion, we will include some system diagnostic 
capabilities within the process. These routines 
will be executed each time a RESET or a POWER- 
UP occurs. Only the highlights of the code used 
will be presented in detail; however, the complete 
listings of the initialization programs can be 
found in Appendix A by referring to the BCKGND 
Program listing. 


A unique feature of using the iSBC 941 processors 
is their ability to provide, upon request, an 


identification code. The initiation diagnostic 
program takes advantage of this fact by interro- 
gating each processor and verifying that the 
correct ID code is returned. If any of the proces- 
sors have failed catastrophically or if the internal 
data bus of the host board has failed, the program 
will provide an indication of this fact. 


Each of the slave processors has, associated with 
it, an individual hardware reset line which is 
under the control of the host. A reset or power up 
condition will cause the control lines to reset to the 
state which hold each slave in a reset state. Before 
any slave can be used, it’s associated reset line 
must be de-activated. This is done by sending a 
logical one to the corresponding bit of the Reset 
Latch. Other bits of the Reset Latch can be used to 
illuminate the on-board LED or to generate an 
interrupt to another board on the Multibus data 
bus. 


A special PL/M-80 command is utilized to disable 
the reset interrupts of the 8085A host processor. 
Execution of this command will allow all servic- 
able interrupts to enter via the 8259A Interrupt 
Controller. The command which will mask off the 
unused interrupt structure is shown in Figure 30. 


The irfitialization process must also initialize the 
FSP Integer Record. This will allow the use of the 
math support routines which will be required to 
support the control algorithm. 


/* VERIFY THAT QUEUE SPACE IS AVAILABLE */ 


DO WHILE ( (INPUT (UPI$2$STATUS) AND QF) < > 0); 


DO WHILE ( (INPUT (UPIS2$STATUS) AND IBF) < > 0); 


OUTPUT (UPI$2$DATA) = STEP$RATE; 


DO WHILE ( (INPUT (UPI$2$STATUS) AND IBF) < > 0); 


OUTPUT (UPI$DATA) = POSITION; 


Figure 29. STEPPER Movement Request 


/* MASK OUT THE RESET INTERRUPTS OF THE PROCESSOR »*/ 


146 3 
147 4 END; 
/x REQUEST DESIRED STEP RATE x/ 
148 3 
149 4 END; 
150 3 
/* REQUEST STEPPER MOVEMENT */ 
151 3 
152 4 END; 
153 3 
34 1 CALL S$MASK (MASKS); 


Figure 30. PL/M-80 Sim Instruction 
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Control Algorithm Programs 


The program which actually handles the control 
algorithm for the two loops can be found in 
Appendix A, MAIN$CONTROL. The flow of the 
program is straightforward and can easily be 
followed by reading the listing. The operations 
are primarily handled by the use of repeated calls 
to the FSP integer math routines and to the 
processor interface modules which we have 
previously generated. 


It is beyond the scope of this application note to 
dwell upon the techniques which were used to 
generate the PID control routine; this aspect will 
be covered in a future application note. 


Limits were placed upon the control outputs so 
that the signals to the processors would not exceed 
the physical limits of the external devices. For 
example, the frequency range is limited to range 
between O and 550 to correspond with the 
operating range of the weighbelt as we have 
defined it. The limits upon the liquid control valve 
have been set at plus and minus 10 steps since this 
is the maximum distance which the stepper motor 
can travel in any one 200 millisecond time period; 
increasing the possible count could result in filling 
the queue. This could cause the 200 millisecond 
time to be extended if we had to wait for the queue 
to empty. 


Master Processor 


A complete control solution to the weighbelt feeder 
and the liquid applicator has now been developed. 
The process is stand alone and resides entirely 
upon a single board. It can operate without 
requiring any access from the MULTIBUS bus, 
thus freeing the bus for other control, monitoring 
or supervisory duties. 


The system developed for this application note 
requires a setpoint for the mass flow and a liquid 
ratio be provided to the control system. This 
information would normally be supplied by some 
type of bus master device. We have chosen to use 
the pre-configured RMX/80 BASIC-80 Interpreter 
to perform this task. A simple program needs to 
be prepared which will allow adjustment of the 
setpoints and monitoring of the operation of the 
control system. 


Using BASIC will provide full disk I/O capabil- 
ities to the operator. Communicating with the 


system through a CRT terminal, he can write and 
execute programs which use the resources of the 
system disk or of any of the controllers which may 
be present on the bus. 


Two programs are required to perform this 
task. Since they are written in BASIC, they may 
easily be modified or expanded if the need should 
ever arise. Indeed, other programs could be 
written to perform other tasks, such as optimizing 
the control parameters. 


In both programs, the parameters involved with 
the control operation are accessed by using the 
PEEK and POKE instructions. Remember that 
the iSBC 569 controller allows the on-board 
memory to be made available to other devices on 
the bus through the dual port mechanism. In our 
application, this has been done by jumpering the 
board such that the on-board memory beginning 
at location 8000H can be accessed on the bus at 
location 2000H. This mapping was done since the 
memory locations at 2000H are not used by BASIC 
unless requested to do so. A byte of data which is 
at location 827EH on the controller can be read by 
performing a PEEK of location 227EH. Some of 
the memory assignments for the controller have 
been shown in Figure 31. 


MOD MAINCONTROLMODULE 


829FH SYM MEMORY 
8233H SYM PRLQ 


B25FH SYM CONSTANT$1 
OODCH SYM BOUNDS2 

OOE 6H SYM TIMEINTERVAL 
827AH SYM LIQUIDFLOW 
OOE 8H SYM DISTREV 
8280H SYM MASSFLOW 
8285H SYM LIQUIDVALVE 
828 8H SYM DUMMY 


OOEFH SYM ZERO 


01ADH SYM PIDRUN 

81F 7H SYM IR 

825DH SYM LIQCOUNT 

826 8H SYM CONSTANTS2 
OOE 4H SYM CONTROL1 
8277H SYM BELTSPEED 
827CH SYM MASSSETPOINT 
OOE 9H SYM CONVLENGTH 
828 2H SYM BELTCONTROL 


8287H SYM SYSTEMRUNNING 
828AH SYM ICW 

3F00H SYM JUMPTABLE 
8209H SYM PRCV 


825EH SYM BELTCOUNT 
00D 4H SYM BOUNDS1 
OOE 5H SYM CONTROL2 
827 8H SYM BELTWEIGHT 


827EH SYM SETPOINT 
OOEAH SYM SIX 


8284H SYM LIQUIDRATIO 
OOE BH SYM ERRORFIELD 
OOEDH SYM THOUSAND 
OOF 1H SYM INITIATION 


Figure 31. Selected Memory Location Assignments 
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The first program involves setting up the two 
control parameters and handling the control flag 
which causes the process to start and tostop. This 
program can be found in Figure 32. 


REM THIS PROGRAM IS USED TO INPUT SETPOINTS 
REM TO THE LIQUID CONTROL SYSTEM. 
POKE 02287H,0 

INPUT “ENTER MASS SETPOINT-”:MS 

IF MS > 1200 THEN 25 
MS=CINT(MSx10/60) 

H=INT(MS/256) 

L=CINT(MS-Hx256) 

POKE 0227EH,L 

POKE 0227FH,H 

INPUT “PERCENT LIQUID-”;LR 
LR=CINT(LR) 

IF LR > 127 THEN 55 

POKE 02284H,LR 

POKE 02287H,1 

RUN “STATUS” 


Figure 32. Basic Program for Parameter Initialization 


PROGRAM NAME: STATUS 


|=PEEK (0227EH) 
H=PEEK (0227FH) 
MS=((256H) +L)x60/10 
L=PEEK(02278H) 
H=PEEK(02279H) 
WT=((256xH)+L)/100 
L=PEEK(022890H) 
H=PEEK (02281H) 
AM=((256xH)+L)x60/10 
MT=PEEK(02294H) 
LR=(PEEK(02284H))/100 
LS=AMxLR 
L=PEEK(0227AH) 
H=PEEK (0227BH) 
LF=((256xH) +L)/100 


PRINT MS,WT,AM,MT 


PRINT LR,LS,LF 
Z=PEEK(02285H) 

IF Z< 128 THEN 230 
Z=256-Z 

Z=0-Z 

L=PEEK(02282H) 
H=PEEK (02283H) 
BS=((256xH) +L)x60/200 


PRINT °” 

PRINT *” 

FOR N=0 to 1000 
NEXT N 

GO TO 10 


PRINT “STEPPER”;Z, “BELT’;BS 


Upon completion of the initialization program, a 
second program provides a display of the system 
operation. This program could have been an 
optional program which is only called when the 
operator desires to view the system operation. A 
program which provides a snapshot of the system 
operation is shown in Figure 33. Again, the 
program is interactive with the operator and can 
easily be modified at any time to reformat or 
display additional information. 


IX. CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this application note has been to 
demonstrate some of the techniques which can be 
used to provide a control system design solution 
using an intelligent slave concept. This has been 
done and the system has been constructed and has 
been found to operate as the design specified. The 
Intelligent Slave Concept does provide a single 
board solution to distributed control and certainly 
off-loads the master processor of contro] duties. 


PRINT “MASS SETPOINT”,“WEIGHT”, “ACTUAL MASS”,."MOTION” 


PRINT “LIQUID RATIO’,“LIQUID SET”, “LIQUID FLOW” 


Figure 33. Basic Snapshot Program 
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This frees the master to provide supervisory situations. At the same time, there is no reason 


control and human interface duties. why the Intelligent Slave board could not be used 

to provide a single board solution to a simple 
Certainly, this concept can be expanded to control application where no interaction with 
encompass a broad variety of complex control other processes is required. 
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APPENDIX A 


ISIS-II PL/M-86 V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE BACKGROUNDMODULE 


OBJECT 


COMPILER INVOKED BY: 


25 
26 


MODULE PLACED IN 
PLM8@ 


Rp e pS 


he po FR pp 


bt ke 


[BRR RRR KERR RRR RIKER RRR RR RK KEKE RRR KK 
THIS IS THE MAIN BACKGROUND OPERATING 


* 


:F1:BCKGND.CBJ 
:F1:BCKGND.PLM DEBUG PAGEWIDTH(72) TITLE('BA 


~CKGROUND PROGRAM') 


* PROGRAM FOR THE PID CONTRCL SYSTEM. 


RRKKKKKEKKKEKEKEKEKEK EEK EKER EKKERKEKEKREEKEKREKEE EK / 


BACKGROUNDSMODULE: DO; 


/* DECLARATION OF BOARD I/G ASSIGNMENTS */ 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


DECLARE 


UPIS@SSTATUS 
UPISISSTATUS 
UPIS2SSTATUS 


UPISASCOMMAND 
UPIS1SCOMMAND 
UPIS2SCOMMAND 


UPIS@SDATA 
UPIS1SDATA 
UPIS2SDATA 


RESETSLATCHSADR 


LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


LITERALLY 


DECLARATION OF RAM TEST PARAMETERS */ 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


BEGINSRAM 
ENDSRAM 
ZEROS PATTERN 
ONESSPATTERN 


LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


"GCESH'; 
"'OETH'; 
'QEQH'; 


'PRPESH'; 
'"OE7H'; 
'CEOH'; 


'"GE4H'; 
'@EG6H'; 
"PE8H'; 


'CEAH'; 


"SCOOH'; 
"85@@H'; 
"CEOH'; 
'OFFH'; 


DECLARATION OF RESET LATCH BIT ASSIGNMENTS */ 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


RESETSUPIS@ 
RESETSUPIS1 
RESETSUPI$2 
LIGHTSLED 
MULTISINTR 


LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


DECLARATION OF ISBC 941 STATUS BITS */ 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 


LBE 
OBF 


LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


DECLARATION OF ISBC 941 COMMANDS */ 


DECLARE 


IDEN 


LITERALLY 


"COOLOREIB'; 
"GODECHS1IOB'; 
"CLEOB1BCB'; 
"CLOO1LACEB'; 
"OPLIBSOOB'; 


"COOAGC1EB'; 
"OAFEECEO1B'; 


"POPH'; 


DECLARATION OF ISBC 941 IDENTIFICATION CCDE */ 


DECLARE 


SBC94] 


LITERALLY 


'41H'; 


DECLARATION OF MEMORY TEST ADDRESS REGISTER */ 


DECLARE 


I ADDRESS AT (87FEH); 
DECLARE MEMLOC BASED I BYTE; 


DECLARATION OF RESET MASKS FOR 8685 PROCESSOR */ 
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NF RRR De 


OE ENO EE cee oO 


/* 


Vins 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* RELEASE 41 


DECLARE MASKS BYTE DATA (@®@FH) ; 


DECLARATION OF PL/M-8@ SIM INSTRUCTION */ 
PROCEDURE (MASK) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE MASK BYTE; 
END SSMASK; 


SSMASEK: 


DECLARATION OF INITIATION TASK */ 
INITIATION: 


PROC 
END 


EDURE EXTERNAL; 
INITIATION; 


CLEAR ISBC °41 DEVICES USING ON-BOARD RESET */ 
OUTPUT (RESETSLATCHSADR) = (@; 


MASK OUT THE RESET INTERRUPTS CF THE PROCESSOR 
CALL SSMASK (MASKS); 


TEST MEMGRY RAM LOCATIONS */ 

DO I = BEGINSRAM TO ENDSRAM; 
MEMLOC = ZEROSPATTERN; 
DO WHILE MEMLOC <> ZEROSPATTERN; 


END; 


MEMLOCC = ONESSPATTERN; 
DO WFILE MEMLOC <> ONESSPATTERN; 


END; 
END; 


LOCKOUT/RESET BITS */ 


OUTPUT (RESETSLATCHSADR) = RESETSUPIS$f OR 
RESETSUPI$1 OR 
RESETSUPI$2 OR 
MULTISINTR; 


/* VERIFY THAT SBC941 PROCESSOR IS IN SOCKET @ */ 
((INPUT (UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IEF) 


DO WHILE 
END; 


OUTPUT (UPIS@SCOMMAND) = IDEN; 
((INPUT (UPIS@SSTATUS) AND OBF) 


DO WHILE 
END; 
DO WHILE 
END; 


(INPUT (UPIS@SDATA) 


<> SBCC41); 


/* VERIFY THAT SBC941 PROCESSOR IS IN SOCKET 
((INPUT (UPISISSTATUS) AND IBF) 


DO WHILE 
END; 


OUTPUT (UPIS$1SCOMMAND) = IDEN; 
((INPUT (UPIS1SSTATUS) AND OBF) 


DO WHILE 
END; 
DO WHILE 
END; 


(INPUT (UPIS1SDATA) 
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<> SBC941); 


* 7 


<> @)3 


1 


0); 


ai 


<> €); 


QO); 


/* VERIFY THAT SBC941 PROCESSOR IS IN SOCKET 


58 l DO WHILE ((INPUT (UPIS$2SSTATUS) AND IBF) 
59 2 END; 

6B dL OUTPUT (UPIS2SCOMMAND) = IDEN; 

6 J. l DO WHILE ((INPUT (UPIS2SSTATUS) AND OBF) 
62 2 END; 

6 3 ] DO WHILE (INPUT (UPIS2SDATA) <> SBC941); 
64 2 END; 


/* START-UP TEST OK- TURN OFF LED */ 

65 i OUTPUT (RESETSLATCHSADR) = RESETSUPIS@ OR 
RESETSUPIS1. OR 

RESETSUPIS$2 OR 

LIGHTSLED OR 

MULTISINTR; 


/* INITIATE THE CONTROL DEVICES */ 


66 1 CALL INITIATION; 
/* PERFORM BACKGROUND TASKS */ 
67 i DO WHILE 1; 
68 2 HALT; 
69 2 END; 
70 1 END BACKGROUNDSMODULE; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE = €@D4H 212D 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = @€@8@H ED 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE = @AQ2H 2D 


128 LINES READ 
@ PROGRAM ERROR (S) 


END OF PL/M-8¢@ COMPILATION 
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~~ 


ISIS-II PL/M-88 V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE MAINCONTROLMODULE 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1:CNTTSK.OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: PLM8?@ :F1:CNTTSK.PLM DEBUG 


NON 


ND NO 


SINTVECTOR (4, 3F &@H) 
$PAGEWIDTH (72) 
STITLE('MAIN CONTROL') 
[J RRR KEKE ERK RERKKEE KR EE KKK EKER KEKEKEKKEEKEKKEKE 
* MA INSCONTROLSTASK 

* THIS TASK IS USED TO CONTROL THE TWO PID CONTROL 
* LOOPS. ONE LOOP CONTROLS THE SPEED OF A CONVEYOR 
* WHILE THE SECOND CONTROLS THE FLOW OF A LIQUID. 


* THE TASK OPERATES EACH 2f@ MSEC. 
k 


REKKKKKKE VERSION Ll] KERR RKKEKKKEEKEEKKEKKEEKKEEKEKKEKEEEE 


NL OF ee He OF 


MAINSCONTROLSMODULE: DO; 


/* DECLARATION OF PID RECORD SET-UP TASK */ 
UQPSET: 


PROCEDURE (PRSPTR,ERRORSFLDSPTR,PRIVSPTR) EXTERNAL 


DECLARE (PRSPTR,ERRORSFLDSPTR,PRIVSPTR) ADDRESS; 
END UQPSET; 


/* DECLARATION OF PID CONTROL BITS */ 
UQPSCT: ‘ 
PROCEDURE (PRSPTR,CONTROLSPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (PRSPTR,CONTROLSPTR) ADDRESS; 
END UQPSCT; 


/* PROCEDURE TO SET UP PID CONSTANTS */ 
UQPSCN: 
PROCEDURE (PRSPTR,CONSTANTSPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (PRSPTR,CONSTANTSPTR) ADDRESS; 
END UQPSCN; 


/* DEFINE THE DEFAULT ERROR HANDLER */ 
UQPSBD: 
PROCEDURE (PRSPTR,BOUNDSPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (PRSPTR,BOUNDSPTR) ADDRESS; 
END UQPSED; 


/* PROCEDURE TO CHANGE THE TIME INTERVAL */ 
UQPSTI: 
PROCEDURE (PRSPTR,TIMESINTERVALSPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (PRSPTR,TIMESINTERVALSPTR) ADDRESS; 
END UQPSTI; 


/* DECLARATION OF THE PID CONTROL PROGRAM */ 
UQPPID: 
PROCEDURE (PRSPTR,IRSPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (PRSPTR,IRSPTR) ADDRESS; 
END UQPPID; 
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/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


f*® 


/* 


/* 


/* 


DECLARATION CF WEIGHBELT SPEED INTERFACE */ 
WEIGHBELTSSPEED: 

PROCEDURE BYTE EXTERNAL; 

END WEIGHBELTSSPEED; 


DECLARATION OF WEIGHBELT WEIGHT INTERFACE */ 
WEIGHBELTSWEIGHT: 

PROCEDURE ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 

END WEIGHBELTSWEIGHT; 


DECLARATION OF LIQUID FLOW RATE INTERFACE */ 
LIQUIDSFLOWSRATE: 

PROCEDURE ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 

END LIQUIDSFLOWSRATE; 


DECLARATION OF WEIGHBELT MOTOR DRIVE INTERFACE */ 


WEIGHBELTSMOTORSDRIVE: 
PROCEDURE (SPEED) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE SPEED ADDRESS; 

END WEIGHBELTSMOTORSDRIVE; 


DECLARATION OF LIQUID VALVE INTERFACE */ 
LIQUIDSVALVESPOSITION: 
PROCEDURE (POSITION) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE PCSITION BYTE; 
END LIQUIDSVALVESPOSITION; 


CECLARATION OF PROCESSOR fi INITIALIZATION MODULE 


PROCESSORS@SINITIALIZATION: 
PROCEDURE EXTERNAL; 
END PROCESSORS@SINITIALIZATION; 


DECLARATION OF PROCESSOR 1 INITIALIZATION MODULE 


PROCESSORSILSINITIALIZATION: 
PROCEDURE EXTERNAL; 
END PROCESSORSISINITIALIZATION; 


DECLARATION OF PROCESSOR 2 INITIALIZATION MODULE 


PROCESSORS2SINITIALIZATICN: 
PROCEDURE EXTERNAL; 
END PROCESSORS2SINITIALIZATION; 


DECLARATION OF PIT COUNTER 1 INITIALIZATION */ 


COUNTERSISINITIALIZATION: 
PROCEDURE EXTERNAL; 
END COUNTERSI1SINITIALIZATION; 


DECLARATION OF PIT COUNTER 2 INITIALIZATION */ 


COUNTERS2SINITIALIZATION: 
PROCEDURE EXTERNAL; 
END COUNTERS2SINITIALIZATION; 
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Np Fr NON RD pF DON BN por DM BN —Oe Np FENOEe 


NO AQ 


PO NM & N po Fk 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/*® 


/* 


/* 


DECLARATION OF FSP UNSIGNED LOAD PROCEDURES */ 
MQULD1: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQULD1; 
MQULD2: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 


DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQULD2; 


DECLARATION OF FSP UNSIGNED MULTIPLY PROCEDURE 
MQUML1: PROCEDURE (IRS$PTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQUML1; 
MQUML2: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQUML2; 


DECLARATIGCN OF FSP UNSIGNED DIVIDE PROCEDURE */ 
MQUDV1: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQUDV1; 
MQUDV2: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQUDV2; 


DECLARATION OF FSP SIGNED DIVIDE PROCEDURE */ 
MOSDV1: PROCEDURE (IRS$PTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQSDV1; 
MQSDV2: PROCEDURE (IRS$PTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQSDV2; 


DECLARTATION OF FSP SIGNED STORE PROCEDURE */ 
MOSST2: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRS$PTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQSST2; 


DECLARATICN OF FSP SIGNED LOAD PROCEDURE */ 
MOSLD2: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQSLD2; 


DECLARATION OF FSP SIGNED SUBTRACT PROCEDURE */ 
MOSSB2: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQSSB2; 


DECLARATION OF FSP UNSIGNED STORE PROCEDURE */ 
MQUST1: PROCEDURE (IRS$PTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQUST1; 
MQUST2: PROCEDURE (IRS$PTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQUST2; 
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/* DECLARATION OF FSP SIGNED MULTIPLY PROCEDURE */ 


g1 1 MOSML1: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
82 2 DECLARE (IR$PTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
83 2 ENC MQSML1; 
SEJECT 
[J RRRKKRKEEKREKRKEKKKRKKEKKKEEKEKKEKKEREKKEKKEKKKKKKE 
* DATA STORAGE AREAS FOR THE PID CONTROL * 
KHEKKKKKEKKKEKEKEKEEKKREKEEKKEKEKERKKEEKERKERERREKKE / 
/* DEFINITION OF LIMITATION CONSTANTS */ 
84 1 DECLARE MAXS$MOTORSSPEED LITERALLY '55@'; 
85 1 DECLARE MINSMOTORSSPEED LITERALLY '@'; 
86 1 DECLARE MAXSVALVESMOVEMENT LITERALLY '1@'; 
87 1 DECLARE MINSVALVESMOVEMENT LITERALLY '-12'; 
/* DEFINITION OF PID PARAMETER COEFFICIENTS */ 
88 1 DECLARE FEEDERSC®6 LITERALLY '1l'; 
89 1 DECLARE FEEDERSC1 LITERALLY '‘'l'; 
Se i DECLARE FEEDERSC2 LITERALLY '1'; 
91 1 DECLARE FEEDERSC3 LITERALLY '1'; 
92 l DECLARE FEEDERSTIMESINTERVAL LITERALLY ']'; 
93 1 DECLARE FEEDERSSCALESFACTOR LITERALLY '1'; 
94 1 DECLARE LIQUIDSCQ@ LITERALLY '1l'; 
95 1 DECLARE LIQUIDSC] LITERALLY '1'; 
96 i DECLARE LIQUIDSC2 LITERALLY '1'; 
97 1 DECLARE LIQUIDSC3 LITERALLY '1l'; 
98 1 DECLARE LIQUIDSTIMESINTERVAL LITERALLY '1'; 
99 1 DECLARE LIQUIDS$SCALESFACTOR LITERALLY '10'; 
/* DEFINITION OF RESET LATCH PARAMETERS */ 
10 1 DECLARE RESETSLATCHSADR LITERALLY '(@EAH'; 
191 1 DECLARE INDICATORSON LITERALLY '@7H'; 
1¢2 1 DECLARE INDICATORSOFF LITERALLY '@FH'; 
/* RESERVE 18 BYTES FOR THE INTEGER RECORD */ 
103 1 DECLARE IR (18) BYTE PUBLIC; 
/* RESERVE 42 BYTES FOR EACH PID RECORD */ 
14 1 DECLARE PRCV (42) BYTE; 
105 1 DECLARE PRLOQ (42) BYTE; 
/* RESERVE SPACE FOR COUNTER DATA */ 
196 1 DECLARE (LIQSCOUNT,BELTSCOUNT) BYTE PUBLIC; 
/* RESERVE 12 BYTES FOR EACH CONSTANT ARRAY */ 
197 1 DECLARE CONSTANTS] STRUCTURE ( 
Cf? ADDRESS, 
Cl ADDRESS, 
C2 ADDRESS, 
C3 ADDRESS, 
DT ADDRESS, 
S ADDRESS ); 
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178 


189 


1il 
112 


113 


114 


119 


12¢ 


121 


122 


— 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


i 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


DECLARE 


RESERVE 
DECLARE 


CONSTANTS2 STRUCTURE ( 
ADDRESS, 

ADDRESS, 

ADDRESS, 

ADDRESS, 

ADDRESS, 

ADDRESS ); 


8 BYTES FOR EACH BOUNDS ARRAY */ 
BOUNDS] (4) ADDRESS DATA ( 


QOGH, 

O@OH, 
MAXSMOTORSSPEED, 
MINSMOTORSSPEED ); 


DECLARE 


BOUNDS2 (4) ADDRESS DATA ( 


OLD, 

GOCD, 

MAXSVALVE SMOVEMENT, 
MINSVALVESMOVEMENT ) ; 


RESERVE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 


RESERVE 
DECLARE 


RESERVE 
DECLARE 


RESERVE 
DECLARE 


RESERVE 
DECLARE 


RESERVE 
DECLARE 


RESERVE 


DECLARE 


1 BYTE FOR EACH CONTROL BYTE */ 
CONTROL] BYTE DATA (@73H); 
CONTROL2 BYTE DATA (@53H); 


TIME INTERVAL */ 
TIMESINTERVAL ADDRESS DATA (1); 


SPACE FOR THE CURRENT BELT SPEED */ 
EELTSSPEED BYTE; 


SPACE FOR THE CURRENT BELT WEIGHT */ 
BELTSWEIGHT ADDRESS; 


SPACE FOR THE LIQUID FLOW */ 
LIQUIDSFLOW ADDRESS; 


SPACE FOR THE EFFECTIVE SETPOINT */ 
MASSSSETPOINT ADDRESS; 


SPACE FOR THE DESIRED SETPOINT */ 
SETSPOINT ADDRESS; 


SPACE FOR THE DISTANCE OF BELT PER REVOLUTION 


DISTSREV BYTE DATA (18@); 


DEFINE THE CONVEYOR LENGTH */ 


DECLARE 


CONVSLENGTH BYTE DATA (28@); 


DEFINE THE CONSTANT SIX */ 


DECLARE 


RESERVE 
DECLARE 


SIX BYTE DATA (6); 


STORAGE FOR ACTUAL CURRENT MASS FLOW */ 
MASSSFLOW ADDRESS; 
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/* RESERVE SPACE FOR BELT CONTROL OUTPUT */ 
123 1 DECLARE BELTSCONTROL ADDRESS; 


/* RESERVE SPACE FOR LIQUID RATIO */ 
124 ] DECLARE LIQUIDSRATIO BYTE; 


/* RESERVE SPACE FOR LIQUID CONTROL OUTPUT */ 
125 1 DECLARE LIQUIDSVALVE ADDRESS; 


/* RESERVE SPACE FOR RUN/HALT CONTROL */ 
126 1 DECLARE SYSTEMSRUNNING BYTE PUBLIC; 


/* RESERVE SPACE FOR ERROR FIELD */ 


127 1 DECLARE ERRORSFIELD ADDRESS DATA (@F8@@H) ; 
128 1 DECLARE DUMMY ADDRESS; 
/* RESERVE SPACE FOR PIC ICW BYTE */ 
129 1 DECLARE ICW BYTE; 
/* DEFINE CONSTANT 10@@2 */ 
13¢ if DECLARE THOUSAND ADDRESS DATA (190); 
/* DEFINE CONSTANT @ */ 
131 1 DECLARE ZERO ADDRESS DATA (®@); 
/* DEFINE INTERRUPT JUMP TABLE */ 
132 i DECLARE JUMPSTABLE BYTE AT (3F@Q@H); 
/* DECLARATION CF PIC ADDRESSES ON ISBC 569 BOARD */ 
133 1 DECLARE PICSICW1SPTR * LITERALLY '@ECH'; 
134 1 DECLARE PICSICW2$PTR LITERALLY '@EDH'; 
135 1 DECLARE PICSINTSMASKSPTR LITERALLY '@EDH'; 
/* DECLARATION OF PIC CONSTANTS */ 
136 1 DECLARE CLRSLOWSBITS LITERALLY '@E@H'; 
137 1 DECLARE INTERVALS$4 LITERALLY '@16H'; 
138 1 DECLARE INTERRUPTSMASK LITERALLY '@F4H'; 
SEJECT 
[J RRRKRKEKKEERKEEK EKER EREKEREKREKEREKEREKKEKKEEEKKKER 
* INITIALIZE PROGRAM AT START-UP OF SYSTEM * 
* THIS PROCEDURE IS CALLED AT START-UP 
KHKKKKHEKKEKKEKKEKEREKEEEKEEKEKEKKEEEKKEEKEEKEKEEK / 
139 1 INITIATION: PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 
/* DISABLE THE INTERRUPTS */ 
148 2 DISABLE; 
/* INITIALIZE PID RECORD */ 
141 2 CALL UQPSET (.PRCV,.ERRORSFIELD, .DUMMY) ; 
142 2 CALL UQPSET (.PRLQ,.ERRORSFIELD, .DUMMY) ; 
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/* INITIALIZE THE CONTROL BITS */ 


143 2 CALL UQPSCT (.PRCV,.CONTROLI1); 
144 2 CALL UQPSCT (.PRLQ,.CONTROL2) ; 
/* SET UP THE PID CONSTANTS */ 
145 2 CONSTANTS1.C@ = FEEDERSCQO; 
145 2 CONSTANTS1.Cl = FEEDERSC1; 
147 2 CONSTANTS1].C2 = FEEDERSC2; 
146 2 CONSTANTS].C3 = FEEDERSC3; 
149 2 CONSTANTS1.DT = FEEDERSTIMESINTERVAL ; 
150 2 CONSTANTS1.S = FEEDERSSCALESFACTOR; 
151 2 CONSTANTS2.Cf@ = LIQUIDSC@; 
152 2 CONSTANTS2.Cl = LIQUIDSC]; 
153 2 CONSTANTS2.C2 = LIQUIDSC2; 
154 2 CONSTANTS2.C3 = LIQUIDSC3; 
155 2 CONSTANTS2.DT = LIQUIDSTIMESINTERVAL; 
156 2 CONSTANTS2.S = LIQUIDSSCALESFACTOR; 
/* CLEAR SETPOINTS */ 
157 2 SETPOINT = @; 
158 2 LIQUIDSRATIO = @; 
159 2 SYSTEMSRUNNING = @; 
/* INITIALIZE THE CONSTANTS */ 
1456 2 CALL UQPSCN (.PRCV,.CONSTANTS 1) ; 
161 2 CALL UQPSCN (.PRLOQ,.CONSTANTS2) ; 
/* INITIALIZE THE BOUNDS */ 
162 2 CALL UQPSBD (.PRCV,.BOUNDS1); 
163 2 CALL UQPSBD (.PRLO,.BOUNDS2) ; 
/* SET THE TIME INTERVAL */ 
154 2 CALL UQPSTI (.PRCV,.TIMESINTERVAL) ; 
165 2 CALL UQPSTI (.PRLQ,.TIMESINTERVAL) ; 
/* INITIALIZE PROCESSOR fi */ 
166 2 CALL PROCESSORS@SINITIALIZATION; 


/* INITIALIZE PROCESSOR 1] #*/ 
167 2 CALL PROCESSORSILSINITIALIZATION; 
/* INITIALIZE PROCESSOR 2 */ 


168 2 CALL PROCESSORS2SINITIALIZATION; 
/* INITIALIZE COUNTER 1 */ 

169 2 CALL COUNTERSISINITIALIZATION; 
/* INITIALIZE COUNTER 2 */ 

174 2 CALL COUNTERS2SINITIALIZATION; 


/* INITIALIZE INTERRUPT CONTROLLER */ 
171 2 ICW = (LOW (.JUMPSTABLE) AND 
CLRSLOWSBITS ) OR 
INTERVALS4 ; 
172 2 OUTPUT (PICSICW1SPTR) = ICW; 
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/* 


/* 


/* 


ICW = HIGH (.JUMPSTABLE); 
OUTPUT (PICSICW2$PTR) = ICW; 


SET INTERRUPT MASKS */ 
OUTPUT (PICSINTSMASKSPTR) = INTERRUPTSMASK; 


ENABLE INTERRUPTS */ 
ENABLE; 


RETURN TO MAIN PROGRAM */ 
RETURN; 


END INITIATION; 


SEJECT 
[RRR ERR RRR EEKRRKRE KHER RRR RARER EERE KEKE KKK EKER KKK 


* 
* 
* 
* 


THIS IS THE PID CONTROL ROUTINE. IT IS ENTERED * 
EACH 280 MILLISECONDS THROUGH AN INTERRUPT GEN- * 
ERATED BY THE FREQUENCY COUNTER UPI AND SENT TO * 
INTERRUPT 3. * 


KHKKKKKKKEKKKEEKRKEKRKEKEKKEEK EKER KEKEKERKEKKEKKEEKEKKKKEKKEKREKEEE / 


PIDRUN: PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 3 PUBLIC; 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


TURN THE LED INDICATOR ON */ 
OUTPUT (RESETSLATCHSADR) = INDICATORSON; 


GET WEIGHBELT WEIGHT */ 
BELTSWEIGHT=WEIGHBELTSWEIGHT; 


GET LIQUID FLOW RATE */ 
LIQUIDSFLOW=LIQUIDSFLOWSRATE; 


CONTROL START-STOP RAMP */ 
IF SYSTEMSRUNNING 
THEN MASSSSETPOINT=SETPOINT; 
ELSE MASSSSETPOINT=0@; 


DETERMINE ACTUAL MASS FLOW ON WEIGHBELT */ 
CALL MQULD2(.IR,.BELTSCONTROL) ; 
CALL MQUML2(.IR,.BELTSWEIGHT) ; 
CALL MQUML1(.IR,.DISTSREV) ; 
CALL MQUDV1(.IR,.CONVSLENGTH) ; 
CALL MQSDV2(.IR,.THOUSAND) ; 
CALL MQSST2(.IR,.MASSSFLOW) ; 


COMPUTE ERROR SIGNAL ON WEIGHBELT */ 
CALL MQSLD2(.IR,.MASSSSETPOINT) ; 
CALL MQSSB2(.IR,.MASSSFLOW) ; 


HANDLE PID BELT CONTROL ALGORITHM */ 
CALL UQPPID(.PRCV,.IR); 


STORE OUTPUT SIGNAL #*/ 
CALL MQUST2(.IR,.BELTSCONTROL) ; 
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/* COMPUTE LIQUID SETPOINT */ 


196 2 CALL MQSLD2(.IR,.MASSSFLOW) ; 
197 2 CALL MGSML1(.IR,.~LIQUIDSRATIO) ; 
198 2 CALL MQSML1(.1IR,.SIX) ; 


/* VERIFY THAT WEIGHBELT IS MOVING */ 
199 2 IF WEIGHBELTSSPEED = f 
THEN CALL MQULD2(.1IR,.ZERO); 


/* COMPUTE LIQUID ERROR */ 


281 2 CALL MQSSB2(.IR,.~LIQUIDSFLOW) ; 
/* HANDLE PID LIQUID CONTROL */ 

282 2 CALL UCPPID(.PRLQ,.IR); 
/* STORE OUTPUT SIGNAL */ 

203 2 CALL MQUST1(.IR,.LIQUIDSVALVE) ; 


/* OUTPUT WEIGHBELT CONTROL SIGNAL #*/ 
204 2 CALL WEIGHBELTSMOTORSDRIVE (BELTSCONTROL) ; 


/* OUTPUT FLOW CONTROL SIGNAL */ 
205 2 CALL LIQUIDSVALVESPOSITION (LIQUIDSVALVE) ; 


/* SEND END OF INTERRUPT TO 8259 CONTROLLER */ 
286 2 OUTPUT (CECH) =@20H; 


/* TURN THE LED INDICATOR OFF */ 
207 2 OUTPUT (RESETSLATCHSADR) = INDICATORSOFF; 


/* RETURN FROM CONTROL TASK */ 


208 2 RETURN; 
20° 2 END PIDRUN; 
210 1 END; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE = @1C1H 44°D 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = @@94H 148D 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE = 6@@AH 1@D 


465 LINES READ 
Q@ PROGRAM ERROR (S) 


END OF PL/M-8@ COMPILATION 
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ISIS-II PL/M-8@ V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE PROCESSORINITIALIZATIONMODULE 


OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: 


bh 


ho Fo be ro Fe ep 


LE oe oe Oo 


PLM8@ 


:F1:SBC941.0OBJ 
¢F1:SBC941.PLM DEBUG PAGEWIDTH (72) 


-OCESSOR INITIALIZATION ') 


[ERRERRIERRE ERK EIR RIK KERR EKER KERR ERE KER KERRI KE 
* THIS PROGRAM IS USED TO INITIALIZE THE ISBC * 


* 941 PROCESSOR INSTALLED IN SOCKET @. 


THE * 


* DEVICE WILL OPERATE IN THE FREQUENCY OUTPUT * 


* MODE. 


KHKKKKKEKKEKEKEEKEKRKE KKK KEKE KE KRKERKEEKEKEKEKEE KK EKEKEKEKKE / 


PROCESSORSINITIALIZATIONSMODULE: 


DO; 


/* DECLARATION OF ADDRESSES */ 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


/* DECLARATION OF ISBC 941 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


/* DECLARATION OF ISBC 941 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


/* DECLARATION OF ISBC 941 


DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


UPIS@SSTATUS 
UPIS@SCOMMAND 


UPIS@SDATA 


UPISISSTATUS 
UPI$1SCCMMAND 


UPIS1SDATA 


UPIS2SSTATUS 
UPIS2SCOMMAND 


UPIS2SDATA 


SETP1] 
CLRP1l 
CLRP2 
PAUSE 
LOOP 
INITPF 
PACIFY 
ENF LAG 


RFC 
IBF 


OF 


FREQ 
SF 


OUTPUTSENABLE@ 
INITIALSSTATE 


DELAY 
PERIOD 


INITIALSOUTPUT 
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LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


"QESH'; 
"OESH'; 
"CE4H'; 


'@E7H'; 
'OE7H'; 
"AEGH'; 


"OEQH'; 
"PEQH'; 
"@E8H'; 


COMMANDS */ 


LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


'O@BH ' 
'@ODH' 
'O@EH' 


STATUS BITS */ 


LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


"O80H'; 
"O@@2H'; 
"@10H'; 


c 


tl 


C 


f 


e 


c 


c 


c 


a 


a 


tf 


* 


TITLE('PR 


#@ INITIALIZATION DATA */ 


LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


"@B5H' 


34 


35 


ee Sen ed 
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/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


DECLARATION OF INTERVAL TIMER PARAMETERS */ 
DECLARE PITS@SMODE LITERALLY ‘'@16H'; 
DECLARE PITS@SINTERVAL LITERALLY '@fEH'; 
DECLARE PITSASMODESWRD LITERALLY '@E3H'; 


DECLARE PITS@S$COUNT LITERALLY 'SE@H'; 


DECLARATION OF COUNTER LOCATIONS */ 
DECLARE (LIQSCOUNT,BELTSCOUNT) BYTE EXTERNAL; 


DECLARATION OF ISBC 941 PRIMARY DATA */ 
DECLARE INITSGSTABLE(6) BYTE DATA ( 

FREQ, 

SF, 

OUTPUTSENABLEG, 

INITIALSSTATE, 

DELAY, 

PERIOD i+); 


DECLARATION OF MISC PARAMETERS */ 
DECLARE I BYTE; 


J BREE REE REE EKKEEKRKEKKEKRKEKKEKKEKKEEKKEKKKEKK KEK 


* 


INITIALIZATION PROGRAM BODY . 


RAKE KK KKK KERR KEE KK ERE REE ERR KK KEKEKR ERK KEKE / 


PROCESSORS@SINITIALIZATION: PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


INITIALIZE COUNTER @ FOR 18 MICROSECONDS */ 
OUTPUT (PITS@SMODESWRD) =PITS@SMODE; 
OUTPUT (PITS@SCOUNT) =PITS@SSINTERVAL; 


VERIFY THAT PROCESSOR IS RESET */ 

DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND RFC) = @); 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS@SCOMMAND) =PACIFY; 

END; 


REQUEST PRIMARY FUNCTION */ 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS®@SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> @); 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS@SCOMMAND)= INITPFEF; 


LOAD INITIAL PARAMETERS */ 

DO I= TO 5; 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> 
END; | 
OUTPUT (UPIS@SDATA) =INITS@STABLE (I); 

END; 


TERMINATE PARAMETER LOADING #*/ 

DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> @); 
END; 

OUTPUT (UPISASCOMMAND)=PAUSE; 
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C); 


0); 


65 
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/* START FREQUENCY FUNCTION */ 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) <>®@); 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS@SCOMMAND )=LOOP; 


/* SET UNUSED BITS TO ALLOW EXPANSION */ 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> @); 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS@SCOMMAND )=CLRP2; 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> @); 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS@SDATA) =INITIALSOUTPUT; 


/* RETURN TO CALLING PROGRAM */ 
RETURN; 


END PROCESSORS®#@SINITIALIZATION; 


SEJECT 

[RRR RRR RI RRR R RIKER RRR RRR KIRKE RR EK RK IK 
* THIS PROCEDURE IS USED TO INITIALIZE THE ISBC * 
* 941 PROCESSOR INSTALLED IN SOCKET 1. THE DE- * 
* VICE WILL OPERATE IN THE FCOUNT, HIGH FRE- * 


* QUENCY INPUT MODE. . 
KHEKKKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KERR ERE KER ERE EKER REE / 


/* DEFINE INITIALIZATION PARAMETERS */ 


DECLARE FCOUNT LITERALLY '€33H'; 
DECLARE INPUTSSELECT LITERALLY '@@1H'; 
DECLARE OUTPUTSENABLES1° LITERALLY '@@1H'; 
DECLARE SAMPLINGSINTERVAL LITERALLY 'AQ9H'; 
DECLARE INITIALSSTATES1 LITERALLY ‘@E1H'; 


/* DECLARE PARAMETER INITIALIZATION TABLE */ 
DECLARE INITSI1STABLE(4) BYTE DATA ( 
FCOUNT, 
INPUTSSELECT, 
OUTPUTSENABLES1, 
SAMPLINGSINTERVAL 3 


[ BRRRRERKRKEKEKERE KEKE KKK KEKE EKKEKEREKEEKEKEKKEKEKE 


INITIALIZATION BODY ig 
KKK KKK KKK REE RRR KEKE IKKE KER ERE REE EREREEEEEKE / 


PROCESSORSISINITIALIZATION: PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 


/* VERIFY THAT PROCESSOR IS RESET */ 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS1SSTATUS) AND RFC) = 6); 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPISISSTATUS) AND IBF) <> @) 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS1SCOMMAND)=PACIFY; 
END; 
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/* REQUEST PRIMARY FUNCTION */ 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS1SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> 
END; 

OUTPUT (UPIS1SCOMMAND)=INITPF; 


/* LOAD INITIAL PARAMETERS */ 
DO I=@ TO 3; 
DO WHILE 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS1SDATA) =INITS1STABLE (I); 
END; 


/* TERMINATE PARAMETER LOADING */ 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPISI1SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS1SCOMMAND )=PAUSE; 


/* SET UNUSED BITS HIGH FOR SPARE ENABLES */ 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPISISSTATUS) AND IBF) <> 
END; 

OUTPUT (UPIS1SCOMMAND) =SETP1; 

DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPISI1SSTATUS) AND IBF). <> 
END; | 
OUTPUT (UPIS1SDATA) =INITIALSSTATES]1; 


/* START FREQUENCY COUNT OPERATION */ 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPISI1SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> 
END; 

OUTPUT (UPI$1SCOMMAND)=LOOP; 


/* RETURN TO CALLING PROGRAM */ 
RETURN; 


END PROCESSORS1SINITIALIZATION; 
SEJECT 


((INPUT(UPISI1SSTATUS) AND IBF) 


0); 


<> 


@); 


BO); 


0); 


[BER EREREKKKEEKE KEKE ERERRER KEK EREKEEKEEKREEEKEEKEKEKEES 


* THIS PROCEDURE IS USED TO INITIALIZE THE ISBC * 
* 941 INSTALLED IN SOCKET 2. THE DEVICE WILL BE * 


* OPERATED AS A STEPPER MOTOR DRIVER. 


a 


RHAKKKKKKEKKEKEEKEKKEKEKKKEREEKEKRKEKKEEKEKEKAKEKREREKEKRKEKKEKEKKE / 


/* DEFINE INITIALIZATION PARAMETERS */ 
DECLARE STEPPER 


LITERALLY '@17H'; 


c 
DECLARE SCALESFACTOR LITERALLY '@DFH'; 
DECLARE OUTPUTSENABLES2 LITERALLY ‘'@F@H'; 
DECLARE OUTPUTSPOLARITY LITERALLY '@5@H'; 
DECLARE COMMONSPERIOD LITERALLY '‘'@@4H'; 
DECLARE P2@STRANI LITERALLY '@O@H'; 
DECLARE P298STRAN2 LITERALLY '@@G@H'; 
DECLARE P21STRAN] LITERALLY '‘'@O@@H'; 
DECLARE P21STRAN2 LITERALLY '‘'O@@H'; 
DECLARE P22STRANI LITERALLY '@@@H'; 
DECLARE P22STRAN2 LITERALLY ‘'@O@H'; 
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DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DEC LARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 


P23STRAN] 
P23STRAN2 
P24STRAN] 
P24STRAN2 
P25STRAN1 
P25STRAN2 
P26STRAN] 
P26STRAN2 
P27STRANI1 
P27STRAN2 


LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 
LITERALLY 


DECLARE CLRSLOWSPORT LITERALLY 


/* DECLARE PARAMETER INITIALIZATION TABLE 


'O@O@H'; 


"OCFH'; 


*/ 


DECLARE INITS2STABLE(21) BYTE DATA ( 
STEPPER, 
SCALESFACTOR, 
OUTPUTSENABLES2, 
OUTPUTSPOLARITY, 
COMMONSPERIOD, 
P2@STRANI, 
P2GSTRAN2, 
P21STRANI, 
P21STRAN2, 
P22STRANI, 
P22STRAN2, 
P23STRANI, 
P23STRAN2, 
P24STRANI, 
P24STRAN2, 
P25STRANI, : 
P25STRAN2, 
P26STRANI, 
P26STRAN2, 
P27STRANI, 
P27STRAN2 ); 

[J RRR KEKEEKKEKEREKREEREKKEKEKREKKEEKREKKEKRKEKEKRKEKKEKEKEKEKEKEKKS 


” INITIALIZATION BODY = 
KKK RRR KERR ERE RIK KKK KEE RRR ERE AREER EERE KE KEKE RE / 


PROCESSORS2SINITIALIZATION: PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 


/* VERIFY THAT PROCESSOR IS RESET */ 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS2SSTATUS) AND RFC) = 86); 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS2SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> @); 


END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS 2SCOMMAND)=PACIFY; 
END; 


/* REQUEST PRIMARY FUNCTION */ 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS2SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> @); 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS2SCOMMAND)=INITPF; 
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/* LOAD INITIAL PARAMETERS */ 


DO I=€ TO 286; 
DO WHILE 
END; 


OUTPUT (UPIS2SDATA) =INITS2STABLE (I); 


END; 


/* TERMINATE PARAMETER LOADING */ 


((INPUT(UPI$2SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS2SSTATUS) AND IBF) 


END; 


OUTPUT (UPIS2SCOMMAND) =PAUSE; 


/* START STEPPER CONTROLLER OPERATION */ 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS2SSTATUS) 


END; 


OUTPUT (UPIS2SCOMMAND)=LOOP; 


AND IBF) 


<> 6); 


<> 0); 


/* SET UNUSED BITS LOW TO ENABLE GENERAL FUNCTIONS 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS2SSTATUS) AND IBF) 


END ; 


OUTPUT (UPIS$2SCOMMAND)=CLRP1; 
DO WHILE ( (INPUT (UPIS2SSTATUS) 


END; 


AND IBF) 


OUTPUT (UPIS2SDATA) =CLRSLOWSPORT; 


/* RETURN TO CALLING PROGRAM */ 


RETURN ; 


END PROCESSORS2SINITIALIZATION; 


SEJECT 


<> ©); 


<> &); 


[BER RKEKREREKKEKE ERK KERR KEKE KE REKREKEKKREREKKEKREK KE 


* THIS PROCEDURE IS USED TO INITIALIZE COUNTER * 
* 1 TO PERFORM AS AN EIGHT BIT BINARY COUNTER * 


* WHICH WILL BE USED TO MEASURE THE BELT SPEED.* 
KK KK RK KR KR KK KKK KKK RRR KK KKK RK ERE RRRRR KKK KEKE / 


COUNTERSI1SINITIALIZATION: 


PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 


/* INITIALIZE COUNTER 1 FOR EIGHT BIT COUNTING */ 
LIQSCOUNT = 8; 


/* RETURN TO CALLING PROGRAM */ 


RETURN ; 


END COUNTERSI1SINITIALIZATION; 


SEJECT 


[J RRR EKEKEKE KEKE ERE KER EKER RERKEKEEKKEKEKREKEEESR 


* THIS PROCEDURE IS USED 
* 2 TO PERFORM AS AN EIGHT BIT 
USED TO 
* FLOW THROUGH THE METER. 


* WHICH WILL BE 


TO INITIALIZE COUNTER * 
BINARY COUNTER * 


THE LIQUID * 


* 


KHKKKHKEKKKK KKK KEK KER KEKE KEKE KKK EKERKEEKEEEREKER / 
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COUNTERS2SINITIALIZATION: PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 


/* INITIALIZE COUNTER 2 FOR EIGHT BIT COUNTING */ 
BELTSCOUNT = @ ; 


/* RETURN TO CALLING PROGRAM */ 
RETURN ; 


END COUNTERS2SINITIALIZATION; 
END PROCESSORSINITIALIZATIONSMODULE; 


SEJECT 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE 
329 LINES READ 
@ PROGRAM ERROR(S) 


= §201H 513D 
= @@O1H 1D 
= (08H @D 


END OF PL/M-86 COMPILATION 
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ISIS-II PL/M-8@ V3.1 COMPILATION OF MODULE PROCESSORINTERFACEMODULE 
OBJECT MODULE PLACED IN :F1:0OPR941.0OBJ 
COMPILER INVOKED BY: PLM8@ :F1:OPR941.PLM DEBUG 


SINTVECTOR (4, 3F@@H) 

$PAGEWIDTH (72) 

STITLE('PROCESSOR INTERFACE') 
KEKKKKKKEKAKEKKEEKEEEEEKKEKEKKKKKARKEKKKEKKKKKKRKKRRESE 
* THESE PROGRAMS PROVIDE THE OPERATING INTER- * 

* FACE BETWEEN THE APPLICATION PROGRAM AND * 


* THE ISBC 941 PROCESSORS OR COUNTERS. . 
HRI IIIT HK IR III I I KIKI III IHRE IEEE / 


1 PROCESSORSINTERFACESMODULE: DO; 


/* DECLARATION OF ADDRESSES */ 


2 1 DECLARE UPIS@SSTATUS LITERALLY '‘'CE5H'; 
3 1 DECLARE UPIS@SCOMMAND LITERALLY '‘'@E5H'; 
4 1 DECLARE UPIS@SDATA LITERALLY '@OE4H'; 
5 1 DECLARE UPIS1SSTATUS LITERALLY '@E7H'; 
6 1 DECLARE UPIS1SCOMMAND LITERALLY '@E7H'; 

1 DECLARE UPIS1SDATA LITERALLY '@E6H'; 
8 1 DECLARE UPIS2SSTATUS LITERALLY '‘'@E9H'; 
, 1 DECLARE UPI$2S$COMMAND LITERALLY '@EQ9H'; 
16 1 DECLARE UPIS2SDATA LITERALLY '‘'ZE8H'; 


/* DECLARATION OF ISBC 941 COMMANDS */ 


ll ds DECLARE SETP1 LITERALLY ‘'@98BH'; 
12 1 DECLARE CLRP1l LITERALLY 'S@DH'; 
13 1 DECLARE CLRP2 LITERALLY '@O@EH'; 
14 1 DECLARE RDFCW LITERALLY '@842H'; 
15 1 DECLARE RDFc1 LITERALLY '@43H'; 
16 a DECLARE PAUSE LITERALLY ‘'@@5H'; 
17 1 DECLARE LOOP LITERALLY ‘'@@4H'; 
18 1 DECLARE INITPF LITERALLY 'Q@2H'; 
19 1 DECLARE PACIFY LITERALLY 'AGQ1H'; 
20 1 DECLARE ENFLAG LITERALLY 'OO6H'; 
2. 1 DECLARE SETOE LITERALLY '@71H'; 


/* DECLARATION OF ISBC 941 STATUS BITS */ 
DECLARE RFC LITERALLY ‘@8@H'; 


1 ; 
23 1 DECLARE IBF LITERALLY '@@2H'; 
24 1 DECLARE OBF LITERALLY '@@1H'; 
25 1 DECLARE QF LITERALLY '(@1@H'; 
26 i DECLARE QNE LITERALLY '@2@H'; 

/* DEFINE THE MATH ROUTINES USED BY MODULES */ 

27 1 MQULD4: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
28 2 DECLARE (IRS$PTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
29 2 END MQULD4; 
30 1 MQUDV2: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
31 2 DECLARE (IRS$PTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
32 «2 END MQUDV2; 
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MQUDV1: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQUDV1; 

MQUST1: PROCEDURE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE (IRSPTR,VALUESPTR) ADDRESS; 
END MQUSTI1; 


/* DEFINE THE MATH ACCUMULATOR STORAGE AREA */ 
DECLARE IR(18) BYTE EXTERNAL; 


/* DEFINE THE COUNTER LOCATIONS */ 
DECLARE (LIQSCOUNT,BELTSCOUNT) BYTE EXTERNAL; 


SEJECT 
[J RRRKREREKREKEKR EKER KER EKRKEKEKKEKEKRKERKEKKEKEKKKEKEKKKKKERE 


* THIS PROGRAM IS USED TO GENERATE A FREQUENCY * 


* OUTPUT USING THE ISBC 941 MODULE INSTALLED IN * 
* SOCKET NUMBER @. TO PROVIDE MAXIMUM RESOLU- * 
* TION, FOUR PERIODS WILL BE USED. THE FREQUEN-* 
* CY RANGES CORRESPONDING TO EACH PERIOD ARE: = 
= RANGE FREQ RESOLUTION * 
1 5@ TO 165 HZ 2 HZ = 
x 2 166 TO 225 Hz 3 HZ * 
is 3 226 TO 285 HZ 3 HZ i 
* 4 286 TO 558 Hz 6 HZ * 
* THE SCALE FACTOR IS COMPUTED BY THE FORMULA: * 
* SF=1¢@@00@/((FREQ)* (RANGE FACTOR) ) - 
KKK KKK KKK RIKKI KIRKE RRR REI R ERR ER RIERA RERKEEE / 


WEIGHBELTSMOTORSDRIVE: PROCEDURE (FREQ) PUBLIC; 


/* DECLARATION OF CONSTANT,- 102,020 */ 
DECLARE HUNDREDSK (4) BYTE DATA ( 
GAH, @86H,@G1H,OGCH ); 


/* DECLARATION OF ISBC941 PORT ENABLES */ 
DECLARE ENABLESFREQ LITERALLY '@1H'; 
DECLARE DISABLESFREQ LITERALLY '‘'@@H'; 


/* DECLARATION CF ISBC 941 MEMORY LOCATION COMMANDS */ 
DECLARE WRRMS55 LITERALLY '@55H'; 
DECLARE WRRMS74 LITERALLY '@74H'; 


/* DECLARATION OF VARIABLES USED IN COMPUTATIONS */ 
DECLARE (RANGE,FREQA) BYTE; 
DECLARE FREQ ADDRESS; 


/* BEGIN COMPUTATION OF OUTPUT FOR FREQ > 48 HZ. */ 
IF FREQ > 49 
THEN DO; 


/* ENABLE FREQUENCY OUTPUT */ 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> ®); 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS@SCOMMAND) = SETOE; 
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DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS@SDATA) = ENABLESFREQ; 


/* COMPUTATION OF FREQUENCY RANGE */ 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


IF FREQ < 285 
THEN DO; 
IF FREQ < 226 
THEN DO; 
IF FREQ < 166 
THEN RANGE = 
ELSE RANGE = 
END; 
ELSE RANGE = 3; 


END; 
ELSE RANGE = 2; 


9; 
37 


LOAD MATH ACCUMULATOR WITH 100,000 */ 
CALL MCULD4 (.IR,.HUNDREDSK) ; 


TEST FOR MOTOR SHUTDOWN */ 
IF FREQ > l 
THEN DO; 


DIVIDE BY FREQUENCY */ 
CALL MQUDV2 (.IR,.FREQ); 


DIVIDE BY RNAGE FACTOR #*#/ 
CALL MQUDV1 (.IR,.RANGE); 


<> A); 


GET TWO'S COMPLEMENT FOR ISBC 941 SCALE FACTOR */ 


CALL MQUST1 (.IR,.FREQA) ; 
FREQA = NOT (FREQA + 1); 


END; 
ADJUST FOR MOTOR STOP SIGNAL */ 
ELSE DO; 
FREQA = @@0@6H; 
RANGE = @OFFH; 
END; 


SEND NEW SCALE FACTOR TO DEVICE */ 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) 
END; 


OUTPUT (UPIS@SCOMMAND) = WRRMS55; 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS@SDATA) = FREQA; 


SEND NEW PERIOD TO DEVICE */ 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) 
END; 


OUTPUT (UPIS@SCOMMAND) = WRRMS$74; 
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<> 8); 


<> 8); 


<> BO); 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> @); 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPISASDATA) = RANGE; 


\o 
YQ 
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/* END OF FREQUENCY OUTPUT MODE */ 
92 3 END; 


/* HANDLE FREQUENCIES < 5@ HZ. */ 
93 2 ELSE DO; 


/* DISABLE FREQUENCY CUTPUT GENERATION */ 


3 DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> 0); 
95 4 END; 
3 


9§ OUTPUT (UPIS@SCOMMAND) = SETOE; 
07 3 DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS@SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> 6); 
98 4 END; 
99 3 OUTPUT (UPISQ@SDATA) = DISABLESFREQ; 
/* END OF ALTERNATE FREQUENCY OUTPUT */ 
10@ 3 END; 
/* RETURN TO CALLING PROGRAM */ 
181 2 RETURN; 
122 2 END WEIGHBELTSMOTORSDRIVE; 
SEJECT 


J RRR EKER KEK EEK KEKE REE KEKE EKRKEKEKRKEEEKKEKKEKKKKKKKKES 


* THIS PROGRAM GETS THE WEIGHBELT WEIGHT FROM THE 5 
* NUMBER 1 ISBC 941 PROCESSOR. THE WEIGHT WILL BE . 
* RECEIVED AS A COUNT WHICH RANGES BETWEEN @ AND * 
* 26¢@0, CORRESPONDING TO A WEIGHT BETWEEN @.¢ AND - 
* 12.08 POUNDS. EACH COUNT RECEIVED HAS A VALUE * 
* * 
_ / 


OF @.805 POUNDS. 
Ha KK IK IKK KKK KIRK IKIKEKIE KEE KEIKIIKII KK KKK AKEKE KER 


1@3 1 WEIGHBELTSWEIGHT: PROCEDURE ADDRESS PUBLIC; 

/* DECLARATIONS OF VARIABLES USED IN THE PROCEDURE * / 
1¢@4 2 DECLARE (LCOUNT,HCOUNT) BYTE; 
195 2 DECLARE WEIGHT ADDRESS; 

/* GET INPUT COUNT LOW BYTE */ 
106 2 DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPISI1SSTATUS) AND IBF) <> @); 
107 3 END; 
108 2 OUTPUT (UPIS1SCOMMAND) = RDFC2@; 
199 2 DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS1SSTATUS) AND OBF) = @); 
110 3 END; 
lil 2 LCOUNT = INPUT (UPISI1SDATA) ; 
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/* GET INPUT COUNT HIGH BYTE */ 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPISISSTATUS) AND IBF) <> @); 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS1SCOMMAND) = RDFC1; 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPISISSTATUS) AND OBF) 
END; 
HCOUNT = INPUT (UPIS1SDATA); 


0); 


/* START NEXT WEIGHT SAMPLE PERIOD */ 
DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPISISSTATUS) AND IBF) <> Q@); 
END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS]SCOMMAND) = LOOP; 


/* CONVERT WEIGHT TO AN ADDRESS VALUE */ 
WEIGHT = HCOUNT; 
WEIGHT = SHL(WEIGHT,8) ; 
WEIGHT WEIGHT + LCOUNT; 


/* DIVIDE BY TWO TO CONVERT TO POUNDS */ 
WEIGHT = SHR(WEIGHT,1); 


/* RETURN THE WEIGHTBELT WEIGHT */ 
RETURN WEIGHT; 


END WEIGHBELT SWEIGHT; 


SEJECT 

J BER RRR KKK RIKI KIRKE ERR KEKE KKK KKK EKKEKEKKKK KEK KK 
* THIS PROCEDURE TRANFERS THE WEIGHBELT SPEED TO * 
* THE CALLING PROGRAM AND CLEARS THE COUNTER FOR * 
* THE NEXT TEST. THE SPEED RESOLUTION PROVIDES 
ONLY FIVE SPEED RANGES. * 
BRK IKK IK KK IK KK II IK IKI KIKI IKKE KKK RR EKER EKER EEE / 


% 


WEIGHBELTSSPEED: PROCEDURE BYTE PUBLIC; 


/* DECLARATIONS OF VARIABLES USED BY THE PROCEDURE */ 
DECLARE SPEED BYTE; 


/* LATCH COUNTER BEFORE READING SPEED */ 
DISABLE; 


/* GET COUNTER VALUE FROM COUNTER */ 
SPEED = BELTSCOUNT; 


/* CLEAR COUNTER FOR NEXT OPERATION */ 
BELTSCOUNT = @; 
ENABLE; 


/* RETURN DATA TO CALLING ROUTINE */ 
RETURN SPEED; 


END WEIGHBELTSS PEED; 
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SEJECT 
J BREE RE KERR KERR KE EKER EER ERE EEE REE KE EKER EEEEKEKKKE 


* 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


THE TWwO'S COMPLIMENT 
APPROPRIATE STEP INCREMENT AND DIRECTION. 
FIXED STEP RATE OF 1¢@ STEPS PER SECOND WILL BE 


USED BY THE CONTROL DEVICE. 
KKK KI KIKI KEI IKK KI KIKI KKK KEKE KEK KIRKE KER ERE RE KRE RK / 


THIS PROCEDURE PROVIDES COMMANDS TO THE STEPPER * 
MOTOR TO OPERATE THE CONTROL VALVE. 
PUTE THE SIGNED MAGNITUDE REPRESENTATION FROM 
INPUT AND WILL ISSUE THE 


IT WILL COM-* 


* 


ee + y 


LIQUIDSVALVESPOSITIOCN: PROCEDURE (POSITION) PUBLIC; 


/* DECLARATIONS OF VARIABLES USED BY THE PROCEDURE */ 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


/* 


DECLARE POSITION BYTE; 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED IN COMPUTATIONS */ 


DECLARE STEPSRATE LITERALLY '‘'@@5H'; 
DECLARE REVERSE LITERALLY 'O8@H'; 


IF NO MOVEMENT, SKIP OPERATIONS */ 
IF POSITION <> 6 
THEN DO; 


SUPPORT CONVERSION TO SIGNED MAGNITUDE NUMBER */ 


IF POSITION > 127 
THEN DO; 


GET MAGNITUDE OF MOVEMENT */ 
POSITION = 256 —- POSITION; 


SET SIGN FOR CCW ROTATION */ 


POSITION = POSITION OR REVERSE; 


END; 


VERIFY THAT QUEUE SPACE IS AVAILABLE */ 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS2SSTATUS) AND QF) <> 6); 


END; 


REQUEST DESIRED STEP RATE */ 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS2SSTATUS) AND IBF) 


END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS2SDATA) = STEPSRATE; 


REQUEST STEPPER MOVEMENT */ 


DO WHILE ((INPUT(UPIS2SSTATUS) AND IBF) 


END; 
OUTPUT (UPIS2SDATA) = POSITION; 
END; 


RETURN TO CALLING PROGRAM */ 
RETURN ; 


END LIQUIDSVALVESPOSITION; 
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SEJECT 
[ RRRKREREKEREKEEKREREKRKEKEKKEKEEKRKERKEKERKEKKEKEKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
* THIS PROCEDURE TRANSFERS THE LIQUID FLOW RATE FROM * 
* THE FLOW COUNTER TO THE CALLING PROGRAM. AFTER 

* READING, THE FLOW COUNTER WILL BE RESET TO FACILI- 
* TATE THE NEXT READING. THE LIQUID FLOW COUNT WILL 
* VARY BETWEEN 2f@ AND 24@ PULSES IN EACH 20@ MILLI- 

* SECOND SAMPLE INTERVAL. THIS WILL CORRESPOND TO 

* THE ACTUAL LIQUID FLOW RATE OF 198 TO 128 POUNDS 

* PER MINUTE. 

KHKAKKKKKKKKE KEKE KEKKKHEKEAKKEKKAKKKKKKKKKKKR RK KKK 


Ne OF OH HH 


LIQUIDSFLOWSRATE: PROCEDURE ADDRESS PUBLIC; 


/* DECLARATION OF VARIABLES USED BY THE PROGRAM */ 
DECLARE TEMP BYTE; 


DECLARE (FLOW, TSTWO,TSSXTN,TSTHRTWO) ADDRESS; 


/* LATCH COUNTER BEFORE READING FLOW */ 
DISABLE; 


/* GET FLOW RATE VALUE FROM CCUNTER */ 
TEMP = LIQSCOUNT; 


/* CLEAR COUNTER FOR NEXT OPERATION */ 
LIQSCOUNT = @; 
ENABLE; 


/* CONVERT TO POUNDS PER MINUTE */ 
FLOW = TEMP; 
TSTWO = SHL(FLOW,1); 
TSSXTN = SHL(TSTWO,3); 
TSTHRTWO = SHL(TSSXTN,1); 
FLOW = TSTWO + TSSXTN + TSTHRTWO; 


/* RETURN FLOW RATE TO CALLING PROGRAM */ 
RETURN FLOW; 


END LIQUIDSFLOWSRATE; 


SEJECT 

[BREE KKK KKK KKK RE RE AKER ERIK EERE HEKEKEEEER 

* COUNTER FOR LIQUID FLOW RATE FROM LIQUID * 

* FLOW METER. COUNT PULSE WILL GENERATE AN * 
* 


* INTERRUPT AT LEVEL l. 
KKK KKK AKER KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KERR EKER KEKERE KEK / 


LIQSCNT: PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 1] PUBLIC; 


/* INCREMENT FLOW COUNT */ 
LIQSCOUNT = LIQSCOUNT + 1; 


/* SEND END OF INTERRUPT */ 
OUTPUT (@ECH) = @20H; 
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/* RETURN */ 


174 2 RETURN; 
175 2 END LIQSCNT; 
SEJECT 


[RRR RRR RRR RRR ERK KEK IKKE KIKI RK KEKE KS 
* THIS PROCEDURE WILL PROVIDE AN EVENT COUN-* 
* TER TO HANDLE THE BELT MOTION DETECTOR. * 
* IT WILL OPERATE BY DIRECTING THE MOTION * 


* PULSE TO INTERRUPT 2. * 
KK KKK KR KKK EK KK KKK RK ERR RRR KK E RRR REE ERE KEK / 


176 i BELTSCNT: PROCEDURE INTERRUPT @ PUBLIC; 
/* INCREMENT BELT MOVEMENT */ 

eae 2 BELTSCOUNT = BELTSCOUNT + 1; 
/* SEND END OF INTERRUPT */ 

178 2 OUTPUT (MECH) = 02H; 
/* RETURN */ 

179 2 RETURN; 

18@ 2 END BELTSCNT; 

181 ] END PROCESSORSINTERFACESMODULE; 


MODULE INFORMATION: 


CODE AREA SIZE = @251H 29:30 
VARIABLE AREA SIZE = @@12H 19D 
MAXIMUM STACK SIZE = @6@8H 8D 


4@¢ LINES READ 
@ PROGRAM ERROR (S) 


END OF PL/M-82 COMPILATION 
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Designing and Assembling 


Microcomputer Systems Grows Easier 


Although a single data bus standard yet eludes the microcomputer industry. numer- 
ous manufacturers of single-board computer and supplementary boards have cast a 
hardware vote for the Multibus. Intel's microcomputer backplane which they origina- 
ted in 1976. With a steady eye on the control industry market. Intel has designed a 
home to accommodate Multibus compatible equipment. the iCS-80 industrial chas- 
sis. It promises to significantly reduce the time and cost of assembling the housing 
and interface parts of amicrocomputer-based control system. In this article. besides 
taking the first look at Intel's new chassis and signal conditioning panels. we've put 


together a comprehensive list of Multtbus compatible equipment. 


MICHAEL J. MCGOWAN. Control Engineering 


After the development of single-board 
computers nearly three years ago. ven- 
dors moved quickly to seize a fraction of 
the market. It seemed at first that every- 
thing from memories to analog I/O 
boards had become available. With an 
astonishing suddenness. companies 
sprang up in Silicon Valley. Texas. New 
Jersey, and along the forested roadside 
of Rt. 128 outside of Boston. Late that 
year, we counted well over a hundred 
companies anxious to make their for- 
tune selling the control engineer every- 
thing from one or two interface boards 
to complete microprocessor systems. 

Then the pleasant dream became a 
nightmare. From power supply require- 
ments to backplane pinouts. little was 
compatible. Even such an obvious thing 
as board size differed from vendor to 
vendor and many a hope for an ideal 
system was crushed in a pragmatic 
search for whatever would fit together. 

Seven months ago in our June 1978 
issue we noted that the number of mi- 
crocomputer system manufacturers 
had dwindled to about 60 and since 
then. we find still fewer. Some. no doubt. 
were forced out for lack of reliabitity, 
though most. despite remarkably ta- 
lented engineering, starved as the mar- 
ket saturated. 

Large scale integration of microcom- 
puter components has more than 
doubled the memory size of single- 
board computers. Sixteen bit word 
lengths will become commonplace in 
the next year as microcomputer perfor- 
mance begins to rivai the mini- 
computers and the lines of distinc- 
tion between micros and minis fades. 

The fight for a standard data bus 
drags on with leaders in the struggle but 
no winner. On the offensive. Pro-Log 
and Mostek jointly introduced the STD 
bus last autumn in an attempt to gaina 
greater market share by espous'ng de- 
centralized system architectures. Their 
philosophy argues economics: the user 
should pay only for essential functions 
by selecting small, specialized boards 


and not squander funds on a general 
purpose board with extra features. 

Still. Intel. favoring more densely 
packed and versatile boards. continues 
to dominate the market while the Multi- 
bus retains its popularity. Today more 
30 manufacturers produce over one 
hundred different boards based on that 
bus structure alone. Notthat Intel enjoys 
the strict fidelity of its outside vendors: 
Digital Equipment Corporation. for in- 
stance. boasts some 17 companies 
providing boards to mate with the 
LSI-11 and LS!-112. 
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But perhaps alone among its compet- 
itors. Intel has recognized that the ma- 
jority of its boards are being used in 
industrial applications and that the con- 
trol system designer needs more than 
components. 


An industrial chassis 

A microcomputer system designer must 
choose components that are electro- 
mechanically compatible. To that end. 
Intel is introducing the iCS-80 industrial 
chassis and termination panels. It 
makes all Multibus-compatible CPU 
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and peripheral boards readily usable. 

The advantage of the ICS-80 is that 
most of the interconnection and me- 
Chanical details for assembling a 
microcomputer-based control system 
have already been worked out. 

The iCS-80 stands 15.75 inches high 
and can be mounted in a stardard 
RETMA 19 inchrack, or in aNEMA cabi- 
net secure from the industrial environ- 
ment. The minimum layout consists of a 
four-slot Multibus card cage with provi- 
sions for adding two more cages to a 
maximum of twelve cards. The cages fit 
vertically, like records in a rack, to aid 
convection cooling and permit front ac- 
cess for insertion and maintenance. 

On the right side of the chassis is 
room for either a 14 or 30 ampere power 
supply, the choice dictated by the ap- 
plication. The system will operate on 
either 115 or 230 volts with a range of 47 
to 63 Hertz specified in anticipation of 
international service. 

Cooling is assisted by four fans— 
three for the card cages and one for the 
power supply section. The intention 
here is to make the installation of addi- 
tional fans unnecessary even after the 
system has expanded. The fans are ex- 
pected to provide adequate cooling for 
most applications so supplementary air 
conditioning can be eliminated or at 
least minimized. 


Signal conditioning 

Three signal conditioning panels have 
been developed by Intel to simplify con- 
nections between the processing cards 
and the outside world. The principle is 
neatness, and with that follows reliabil- 
ity. Flat ribbon cables connect the sig- 
nal conditioners to the processor cards, 
a safeguard from “which wire is which” 
and screwdriver slips in the vicinity of 
expensive boards. Field connections to 
the external inputs and outputs are 
made (presumably by electricians with 
big hands and reputations for being 
less than delicate) through rugged, 
screw-type barrier strips that accept 
wire as heavy as 14 AWG. The panels 
can mount either on RETMA cabinet 
brackets, NEMA wall spacers, or on the 
iCS-80 chassis itself. 

Each signal conditioning card gives 
the user a variety of options. The iCS-910 
analog signal conditioning/termination 
panel accepts up to 16 differential or 32 
single ended input channels. The four 
2-wire analog output channels might be 
connected to 4 to 20 mA current loops. 

The digital signal conditioning termi- 
nation panel, iCS-920, handles 24 two- 
wire input or output channels with sig- 
nals up to 55 V, 300 mA. Inputs can be 
diode protected, and pads are pro- 
vided for current limiters or voltage di- 
viders. Optoisolators may be inserted in 


Vendors of Multicompatible Boards 


ADAC Corp. 
Woburn, MA 
617/935-6668 

Advanced Micro Computers 
Santa Clara, CA 
408/732-2400 

Ampex 
El Segundo, CA 
714/973-2970 

Analog Devices 
Norwood, MA 
617/329-4700 

Augat 
Attleboro, MA 
617/222-2202 

Burr-Brown 
Tucson, AZ 
602/655-8000 

Computer Marketing 
Waltham, MA 
617/894-7000 

Data Translation 
Natick, MA 
617/655-5300 

Datacube 
Reading, MA 
617/944-4600 

Datel Systems 
Canton, MA 
617/828-8000 

Electronic Solutions 
San Diego, CA 
714/292-0242 

Garry Manufacturing 
New Brunswick, NJ 
212/267-6844 

HT Instruments 
Marina Del Rey, CA 
312/822-4296 

Hal Communications 
Urbana, IL 
217/367-7373 

Heurikon 
Madison, W! 
608/255-9075 

IDEAS 
Beltsville, MD 
301/937-3600 

Intel 
Aloha, OR 
503/642-2563 

Interphase 
Dallas, TX 
214/238-0971 


the DIP sockets for high voltage isola- 
tion or jumpers may be used instead 
when the input is TTL. Similarly, output 
sockets accept jumpers for direct TTL 
output, DIP optoisolators for transient 
suppression, or integrated circuit (open 
collector) drivers for high voltage: to 
high current outputs. Activity on each 
Channel is indicated by LEDs. 

The ac signal conditioning/(solidas) 
termination panel, iCS-930, will actually 
work with ac or dc on its 16 channels. 
The user supplies optoisolators for input 
isolation and opticaily-isolated solid 
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Matrox Electronic Systems 
Montreal, Quebec 
514/735-1182 

Megalogic 
Brookville, OH 
513/833-5222 

Micro Memories 
Chatsworth, CA 
213/998-0070 

Micro Networks 
Worcester, MA 
617/852-5400 

MicroTec 
Sunnyvale, CA 
408/733-2919 

Micro/Tel 
St. Louis, MO 
314/569-3450 

Monolithic Systems 
Englewood, CO 
303/770-7400 

Motorola 
Austin, TX 
512/928-6572 

MUPRO 
Sunnyvale, CA 
408/737-0500 

National Semiconductor 
Santa Clara, CA 
408/737-5262 

North Star Computers 
Berkeley, CA 
415/549-0858 

Pertec (ICOM) 
Chatsworth, CA 
213/998-1800 

Relational Memory Systems 
San Jose, CA 
408/248-6356 

Systems, Computers and Interfaces 
Waltham, MA 
617/899-2359 

Thomas Engineering Co. 
Concord, CA 
415/686-3041 

Vector Electronic 
Sylmar, CA 
213/365-9661 

XEDAX 
Alameda, CA 
415/521-6600 

ZIA Tech 
Cupertino, CA 
408/996-7082 


state relays for output isolation. Mount- 
ing pads for customer-supplied MOVs 
or snubber networks are included. As 
before, a fuse gives overload protection 
and LEDs indicate channel activity. 
The advantage of ail this is that by 
plugging in some components and per- 
haps inserting a few resistors and capa- 
citors, the interface units can be tailored 
to a particular application. Since many 
mechanical and electrical connection 
problems have already been solved, a 
customized unit can be built with mini- 
mum effort. O 
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Tel: (408) 987-8080 

TWX: 910-338-0026 

TELEX: 34-6372 


ALABAMA 


*Hamilton/Avnet Electronics 
4692 Commercial Drive N.W. 
Huntsville 35805 

Tel: (205) 837-7210 


Pioneer 

1207 Putman Drive NW 
Huntsville 35805 

Tel: (205) 837-9033 
TWX: 810-726-2197 


ARIZONA 


tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
2615 South 21st Street 
Phoenix 85034 

Tel: (602) 275-7851 
yLiberty/Arizona 

8155 N. 24th Avenue 
Phoenix 85021 

Tel: (602) 249-2232 

TWX: 910-951-4282 


CALIFORNIA 

tAvnet Electronics 

350 McCormick Avenue 
Costa Mesa 92626 

Tel: (714) 754-6111 
TWX: 910-595-1928 


Hamilton/Avnet 

1175 Bordeaux Dr, 
Sunnyvale 94086 

Tel: (408) 743-3300 

TWX: 910-339-9332 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
8917 Complex Drive 

San Diego 92123 

Tel: (714) 279-2421 

TWX: 910-335-1216 


Hamilton/Avnet 

10912 W, Washington Blvd. 
Culver Citv 90230 

Tel: (213) 558-2809 (2665) 
TWX: 910-340-6364 or 7073 


tHamilton Electro Sales 


10912 W. Washington Boulevard 


Culver City 90230 

Tel: (213) 558-2121 
yLiberty Electronics 

124 Maryland Street 

El Segundo 90245 

Tel: (213) 322-3826 

TWX: 910-348-7140 or 7111 
tLiberty/San Diego 

9525 Chesapeake Dr. 

San Diego 92123 

Tel: (714) 565-9171 

TWX: 910-335-1590 
+Wyle/Elmar 

3000 Bowers Avenue 
Santa Clara 95052 

Tel: (408) 727-2500 

TWX: 910-338-0451 or 0296 
Hamilton/Avnet Electronics 
17312 Eastman Street 
Irvine 92714 

Tel: (714) 979-6864 


COLORADO 


tWyle/Elmar/Denver 

6777 E. 50th Avenue 
Commerce City 80022 

Tel: (303) 287-9611 

TWX: 910-931-0510 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
5921 No, Broadway 

Denver 80216 

Tel: (303) 534-1212 

TWX: 910-931-0510 


CONNECTICUT 


tCramer/Connecticut 
P.O. Box 5003 

12 Beaumont Road 
Wallingford 06492 
Tel: (203) 265-7741 
TWX: 710-476-0162 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
643 Danbury Road 
Georaetown 06829 
Tel: (203) 762-0361 
tHarvey Electronics 
112 Main Street 
Norwatk 06851 

Tel: (203) 853-1515 
TWX: 710-468-3373 


FLORIDA 


Arrow Electronics 
1001 N.W. 62nd Street 
Suite 108 

Ft. Lauderdale 33309 
Tel: (305) 776-7790 


Arrow Electronics 

115 Palm Bay Road, NW 
Suite 10, Bldg. 200 

Paim Bay 32905 

Tel: (305) 725-1480 

TWX: 510-959-6337 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
6800 Northwest 20th Ave. 
Ft. Lauderdale 33309 
Tel: (305) 971-2900 
TWX: 510-955-3097 
+Pioneer 

6220 S. Orange Blossom Trail 
Suite 412 

Orlando 32809 

Tel: (305) 859-3600 
TWX: 810-850-0177 
Hamilton/Avnet 

3197 Tech. Drive N. 

St. Petersburg 33702 
Tel: (813) 576-3930 

TWX: 810-863-0374 


GEORGIA 


Arrow Electronics 

3406 Oak Cliff Road 
Doraville 30340 

Tel: (404) 455-4054 

TWX: 810-757-4213 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
6700 I-85 Access Road, #11 
Suite IE 

Norcross 30071 

Tel: (404) 448-0800 


ILLINOIS 

Arrow Electronics 

492 Lunt Avenue 

P.O. Box 94248 
Schaumburg 60193 
Tel: (312) 893-9420 

TWX: 910-222-1807 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
3901 No. 25th Ave. 

Schiller Park 60176 

Tel: (312) 678-6310 

TWX: 910-227-0060 
Pioneer/Chicago 

1511 Carmen Drive 

Elk Grove 60006 

Tel: (312) 437-9680 

TWX: 910-222-1834 


INDIANA 


tPioneer/Indiana 

6408 Castleplace Drive 
Indianapolis 46250 
Tel: (317) 849-7360 
TWX: 810-260-1794 


KANSAS 


tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
9219 Quivira Road 

Overland Park 66215 

Tel: (913) 888-8900 


MARYLAND 


tHamilton Avnet 
P.O, Box 647, 

BWI Airport 

7235 Standard Drive 
Hanover 21076 

Tel: (301) 796-5684 
TWX: 710-862-1861 


+Pioneer/Washington 
9100 Gaither Road 
Gaithersburg 20760 
Tel: (301) 948-0710 
TWX: 710-828-0545 


MASSACHUSETTS 


+Cramer Electronics Inc. 
85 Wells Avenue 

Newton 02159 

Tel: (617) 969-7700 


tMicrocomputer System Technical Demonstrator Centers 


98-01014-01 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 


t+Hamilton/Avnet Electronics 
50 Tower Office Park 
Woburn 01801 

Tel: (617) 935-9700 
Harvey/Boston 

44 Hartwell Ave. 

Lexington 02173 

Tel: (617) 861-9200 


MICHIGAN 

tArrow Electronics 
3921 Varsity Road 

Ann Arbor 48140 

Tel: (313) 971-8220 
TWX: 810-223-6020 
tPioneer/Michigan 
13485 Stamford 
Livonia 48150 

Tel: (313) 525-1800 
TWX: 810-242-3271 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
32487 Schooicraft Road 
Livonia 48150 

Tel: (313) 522-4700 
TWX: 810-242-8775 


MINNESOTA 


tindustrial Components 
§229 Edina Industrial Blvd. 
Minneapolis 55435 

Tel: (612) 831-2666 

TWX: 910-576-3153 

Arrow Electronics 

5251 73rd Street 

Edina 55435 

Tel: (612) 830-1800 

TWX: 910-576-2726 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
7449 Cahill Road 

Edina 55435 

Tel: (612) 941-3801 

TWX: 910-576-2720 


MISSOURI 

7Hamilton/Avnet Electronics 
396 Brookes Drive 
Hazelwood 63042 

Tel: (314) 731-1144 

TWX: 910-762-0606 


NEW JERSEY 


Arrow/Philadelphia 
Pleasant Valley 
Moorestown 08057 
Tel: (215) 928-1800 
TWX: 710-897-0829 


Arrow Electronics 
285 Midland Avenue 
Saddlebrook 07662 
Tel: (201) 797-5800 
TWX: 710-988-2206 
Hamilton/Avnet 

10 Industrial 
Fairfield 07006 

Tel: (201) 575-3390 
TWX: 710-734-4338 
tHarvey Electronics 
45 Route 46 
Pinebrook 07058 
Tel: (201) 227-1262 
TWX: 710-734-4382 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
1 Keystone Ave. 
Cherry Hill 08003 
Tel: (609) 424-0100 
TWX: 710-897-1405 


NEW MEXICO 

tAlliance Electronics Inc. 
11721 Central Ave. 
Albuquerque 87123 

Tel: (505) 292-3360 

TWX: 910-989-1151 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
2524 Baylor Drive, S.E. 
Aibuquerque 87119 

Tel: (505) 765-1500 


intel 

3065 Bowers Avenue 

Santa Clara, California 95051 
Tel: (408) 987-8080 


TWX: 910-338-0026 
TELEX: 34-6372 


NEW YORK 


Harvey Electronics 
P.O, Box 1208 
Binghampton 13902 
Tel: (607) 748-8211 
TWX: 510-252-0893 


Arrow Electronics 

900 Broad Hollow Road 
Farmingdale 11735 

Tel: (516) 694-6800 
TWX: 510-224-6494 


+Cramer/Rochester 

3000 South Winton Road 
Rochester 14623 

Tel: (716) 275-0300 

TWX: 910-338-0026 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
167 Clay Road 

Rochester 14623 

Tel: (716) 442-7820 

TWX: 910-340-6364 


tCramer/Syracuse 

7705 Maltiage Drive 
Liverpool 13088 

Tel: (315) 652-1000 

TWX: 710-545-0230 

Arrow Electronics 

339 Conklin Street 
Farmingdale 11735 

Tel: (516) 694-6800 

TWX: 510-224-6494 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
16 Corporate Circle 

E. Syracuse 13057 

Tel: (315) 437-2641 
tHamilton/Avnei Electronics 
70 State Street 

Westbury, L.I. 11590 

Tel: (516) 545-6000 

TWX: 510-252-0893 


tHarvey Electronics 

60 Crossways Park West 
Woodbury 11797 

Tel: (516) 921-8700 
TWX: 510-221-2184 
Harvey/Rochester 

10 Riverton Way 

West Henrietta 14586 
Tel: (716) 334-5920 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Pioneer/Carolina 

106 Industrial Ave. 
Greensboro 27406 

Tel: (919) 273-4441 

TWX: 510-925-1114 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
2803 Industrial Drive 

Raleigh 27609 

Tel: (919) 829-8030 


Arrow Electronics 
P.O. Box 989 
Kernersville 27284 
Tel: (919) 996-2039 
TWX: 510-922-4765 


OHIO 


Arrow Electronics 
3100 Plainfield Road 
Kettering 45432 

Tel: (613) 253-9176 
TWX: 810-459-1611 
Arrow Electronics 
6238 Cochran Rd. 
Solon 44139 

Tel: (216) 248-3990 
+Hamilton/Avnet Electronics 
954 Senate Drive 
Dayton 45459 

Tel: (513) 433-0610 
TWX: 910-340-2531 


tPioneer/Dayton 
1900 Troy Street 
Dayton 45404 

Tel: (513) 236-9900 
TWX: 810-459-1622 
Arrow Electronics 
10 Knollcrest Dr. 
Reading 44139 
Tel: (513) 761-5432 
TWX: 810-461-2670 


OHIO (continued) 


tPioneer/Cleveland 

4800 E. 131st Street 
Cleveland 44105 

Tel: (216) 587-3600 

TWX: 810-422-2210 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
4588 Emory Industrial Parkway 
Warrensville Heights 44128 
Tel: (216) 831-3500 


OKLAHOMA 


+Components Specialties, Inc. 
7920 E. 40th Street 

Tulsa 74145 

Tel: (918) 664-2820 

TWX: 910-845-2215 


OREGON 

+Almac/Stroum Electronics 
8022 S.W. Nimbos, Bldg. 7 
Beaverton 97005 

Tel: (503) 641-9070 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Arrow Pittsburgh 
4297 Greensberg Pike 
Suite 3114 

Pittsburgh 15221 

Tel: (412) 351-4000 
Pioneer, Pittsburgh 
560 Alpha Drive 
Pittsburgh 15238 

Tel: (412) 782-2300 
TWX: 710-795-3122 
Pioneer,’Delaware Valley 
141 Gibraitar Road 
Horsham 19044 

Tei: (215) 674-4000 
TWX: 510-665-6778 


TENNESSEE 


Arrow ‘Knoxville 

P.O. Box 129 

W. Andrew Johnson Hwy. 
Taibott 37677 

Tel: (615) 587-2137 


TEXAS 


Component Specialties Inc. 
8222 Jamestown Drive 
Suite 115 

Austin 78758 

Tel. (512) 837-8922 

TWX: 910-874-1320 


Hamitton/Avnet 

10508A Boyer Blvd. 

Austin 78757 

Tel: (512) 837-8911 
-Hamilton/Avnet Electronics 
4445 Sigma Road 

Dallas 75240 

Tei: (214) 661-8661 

TWX: 910-860-5371 
+Hamiiton/Avnet Electronics 
3939 Ann Arbor 

Houston 77063 

Tel: (713) 780-1771 
+Component Specialties, Inc. 
10807 Shady Trail, Suite 101 
Dallas 75220 

Tel: (214) 357-6511 

TWX: 910-861-4999 
+Component Specialties, Inc. 
8585 Commerce Park Drive, Suite 590 
Houston 77036 

Tel: (713) 771-7237 

TWX: 910-881-2422 

Arrow Electronics 

13715 Gamma Road 

Dallas 75234 

Tel: (214) 386-7500 

TWX: 910-861-5495 


UTAH 


tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
1585 West 2100 South 

Salt Lake City, 84119 

Tel: (801) 972-2800 


WASHINGTON 


tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
14212 N.E, 21st 

Bellevue 98005 

Tel: (206) 746-8750 


tMicrocomputer System Technical Demonstrator Centers 
98-01014-01 
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WASHINGTON (continued) 


tAlmac/Stroum Electronics 
5811 Sixth Ave. South 
Seattle 98108 

Teal: (206) 763-2300 

TWX: 910-444-2067 
tLiberty Electronics 

1750 132nd Avenue NE 
Bellevue 98005 

Tel: (206) 453-8300 

TWX: 910-443-2526 


WISCONSIN 

Arrow Electronics 
434 W. Rausson Avenue 
Oak Creek 53154 
Tel: (414) 764-6600 
TWX: 910-338-0026 
tHamilton/Avnet 
2975 Moorland Road 
New Berlin 53151 
Tel: (414) 784-4510 
TWX: 910-262-1182 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


+L. A. Varah Ltd. 
4742 14th Street N.E. 
Calgary T2E 6L7 
Tel: (403) 230-1235 
TWX: 018-258-97 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


#L.A. Varah Ltd. 
2077 Alberta Street 
Vancouver V5Y 104 
Tel: (604) 873-3211 
TWX: 610-929-1068 


Zentronics 

550 Cambie St. 
Vancouver V6B 2N7 
Tel: (604) 688-2533 
TWX: 04-5077-89 


MANITOBA 

L. A. Varah 

1-1832 King Edward Street 
Winnipeg R2R ON1 

Tel: (204) 633-6190 

TWX: 07-55-365 


ONTARIO 

+L.A, Varah, Ltd. 

505 Kenora Avenue 
Hamilton L8E-3P2 

Tel: (416) 561-9311 

TWX: 061-8349 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 


3688 Nashua Drive, Units G & H 


Mississauga L4V IM5 

Tel: (416) 677-7432 

TWX: 610-492-8860 
tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
1735 Courtwood Cresc. 
Ottawa K2C 3J2 

Tel: (613) 226-1700 


tZentronics 

141 Catherine Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1C3 
Tel: (613) 238-6411 

TWX: 053-3636 

+Zentronics 

1355 Meyerside Drive 
Mississauga, Ontario LST IC9 
Tel: (416) 676-9000 

Telex: 06-983-657 


QUEBEC 


tHamilton/Avnet Electronics 
2670 Paulus Street 

St. Laurent H4S 1G2 

Tel: (514) 331-6443 

TWX: 610-421-3731 


Zentronics 

5010 Pare Street 
Montreal H4P 1P3 
Tel: (514) 735-5361 
TWX: 05-827-535 


intel 


INTERNATIONAL SALES AND MARKETING OFFICES 


3065 Bowers Avenues 

Santa Clara, California 95051 
Tel: (408) 987-8080 

TWX: 910-338-0026 

TELEX: 34-8372 


EUROPEAN MARKETING OFFICES 


BELGIUM 

Intel International 

Rue du Moulin a Papier 51 
Boite 1 

B-1160 Brussels 

Tel: (02) 660 30 10 

TELEX: 24814 


DENMARK 

Intel Danmark A/S* 
Lyngbyvej 32 2nd Floor 
OK-2100 Copenhagen East 
Tel: (01) 18 20 00 

TELEX: 19567 


FINLAND 

Intet Scandinavia 
Sentnerikuja 3 

SF - 00400 Helsinki 40 
Tel: (0) $58531 
TELEX: 123 332 


FRANCE 

Inte! Corporation, S.A.R.L.° 
5 Place de ta Balance 

Silie 223 

94528 Rungls Cedex 

Tel: (01) 687 22 21 

TELEX: 270475 


GERMANY 

Intel Semiconductor GmbH * 
Seidlstrasse 27 

8000 Muenchen 2 

Tel: (089) 53 891 

TELEX: 523 177 


intel Semiconductor GmbH 
Abraham Lincotn Straese 30 
6200 Wiesbaden 1 

Tel: (06121) 74655 

TELEX: 04166183 

Intel Semiconductor GmbH 
Wernerstrasse 67 

P.O. Box 1460 

7012 Fellbach 

Tel: (0711) §80082 

TELEX: 7254826 

Inte! Semiconductor GmbH 
Hindenburger Strasse 28/20 
3000 Hannover 

Tel; (0511) 852051 

TELEX: 923625 


ISRAEL 

Intel Semiconductor Ltd.° 
P.O. Box 2404 

Halfa 

Tel; 972/452 4261 

TELEX: 92248511 


ITALY 

Intel Corporation !talla, 6.p.a. 
Corso Sempione 39 

120145 Milano 

Tal: 2/34.93287 

TELEX: 311271 


INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS/REPRESENTATIVES 


ARGENTINA 

Micro Sistemas S.A. 
9 De Julio 561 
Cordoba 

Tel: 54-51-32-880 
TELEX: 51837 BICCO 


AUSTRALIA 


A.J.F. Systems & Components Pty. Ltd. 


Corporate Headquarters 
44 Prospect Ad. 
Prospect 

South Australia 5082 
Tel: 269-1244 

TELEX: 82636 
Warburton Franki 
Corporate Headquarters 
372 Eastern Valley Way 
Chatswood, New South Wales 2067 
Tel: 407-3261 

TELEX: AA 21299 


AUSTRIA 


Bacher Elektronische Geraete GmbH 


Rotenmulgasse 26 

A 1120 Vienna 

Tet: (0222) 83 63 96 

TELEX: (01) 1532 

Rekirsch Elektronik Geraete GmbH 
Lichtenstelnstrasse 97 

A1090 Vienna 

Tel: (222) 347648 

TELEX: 74759 


BELGIUM 

tneico Belgium S.A. 
Avenue Val Duchesse, 3 
B-1160 Brussels 

Tal: (02) 660 00 12 
TELEX: 25441 


BRAZIL 

icotron S.A. 

05110-Av. Mutinga 3650 
6 Andar 

Pirituba-Sao Paulo 

Tal: 261-0211 

TELEX: (011} 222 ICO BR 


COLOMBIA 

International Computer Machines 
Adpo, Aereo 19403 

Bogota 1 

Tel: 232-6635 

TELEX: 43439 


DENMARK 

Lyngso Komponent A/S 
Ostmarken 4 

DK-2860 Soborg 

Tel: (01) 67 00 77 
TELEX: 22980 


Scandinavian Semiconductor 
Supply A/S 

Nannasgade 18 

DK-2200 Copenhagen N 

Tel: (01) 83 50 90 

TELEX: 19037 


FINLAND 

Oy Fintrontc AB 
Melkonkatu 24 A 
SF-00210 

Helsinki 21 

Tel: 0-692 6022 

TELEX: 124 224 Ftron SF 


FRANCE 

Celdis S.A. 

53, Rue Charles Frerot 
94250 Gentilly 

Tel: (1) 581 00 20 
TELEX: 200 485 F 
Metrologie’ 

La Tour d’Asniéres 
4, Avenue Laurent Cely 
92606-Asnieres 
Tel: 791 44 44 
TELEX: 611 448 F 
Metrologie 

36 Rue Tronchet 
68006 Lyon 

Tel: (78) 89 35-65 
Tekelec Airtronic’ 
Cite des Bruyeres 
Rue Carte Vernet 
92310 Sevres 

Tel: (1) 027 75 95 
TELEX: 204552 


Tekelec Airtronic 

75 Rue Bataille 
68008 Lyon 

Tel: (78)-74-37-40 
TELEX: 370 481 F 
Tekelec Alrtronic 
Parc Industriel Bersol 
Voie Romaine 

33600 Peyssac 

Tel: (56) 45 32-27 
TELEX: $70 264 F 
Tekelec Airtronic 
Allee des Lilas 
13100 Aix en Provence 
Tel: (42) 27-66-45 
TELEX: 420 588 F 
Tekelec Airtronic 

8 Rue de l'Universite 
87000 Strasbourg 
Tel: (88) 35-69-22 
TELEX: 880 765 F 
Tekelec Airtronic 

281 Route d’Espagne 
31076 Toulouse 

Tel: (61)-40-24-90/40-38-77 


GERMANY 

Electronic 2000 Vertriebs GmbH 
Neumarkter Strasse 75 

D-8000 Muenchen 80 

Tel: (089) 434061 

TELEX: 522561 


Jermyn GmbH 

Postfach 1180 

0-6277 Camberg 

Tel: (06434) 231 

TELEX: 464426 

Kontron Elektronik Gmbh 
Breslaverstrasse 2 

8057 Echting B 

D-8000 Munchen 

Tel: (88) 319.011 

TELEX: 522122 

Alfred Neye Enatechnik GmbH 
Schillerstrasee 14 

0-2085 Quickborn-Hamburg 
Tel: (04106) 6121 

TELEX: 02-13590 


HONG KONG 

Scnmidt & Co. 

28/F Wing on Center 
Connaught Road 

Hong Kong 

Tel: 5-455-644 

TELEX: 747686 Schme Hx 


INDIA 

Micronic Devices 

104/109C, Nirmal Industria! Estate 
Sion (E) 

Bombay 400022, India 

Tel: 486-170 

TELEX: 011-5947 MDEV IN 


IGRAEL 
Eastronics Ltd.* 
11 Rozanis Street 
P.O. Box 39300 
Tel-Aviv 61380 
Tet: 475151 
TELEX: 33638 


ITALY 

Eledra 3S S.P.A.° 

Viale Etvezia, 18 

20154 Milan, 

Tel: 318 54 41 

TELEX: 39332 

Eledra 3S S.P.A.° 

Via Paolo Galdano, 141 D 
10137 Torino 

TEL: (011) 30 97 097 - 30 97 114 
TELEX: 210632 

Eledra 3S S.P.A. 

Via Zaccherini Alvisi 6 
40100 Bologna 

Tel. (051) 307781 

Eledra 3S S.P.A.* 

Via Glueeppe Valmarana, 63 
00138 Rome, Italy 

Tel: (06) 81 27 280 - 81 27 324 
TELEX: 612051 


NETHERLANDS 


Intel Semiconductor Nederland B.V. 


Cometongebouw 
Weatblaak 106 
3012 Km Rotterdam 
Tel: (10) 149122 
TELEX: 22283 


NORWAY 

intel Scandinavia A/S 
P.O. Box 158 

N-2040 

Klofta, Norway 

“Tel: 47 2/981068 
TELEX: 16018 


SWEDEN 

Intel Sweden AB’ 
Box 20092 
Enighetsvagen, 5 
S-16120 Bromma 
Tel: (08) 98 53 90 
TELEX: 12261 


SWITZERLAND 

Intel Semiconductor AG 
Forchastrasse 95 

CH 8032 Zurich 

Tel: 1-55 45 02 

TELEX: 557 88 ich ch 


JAPAN 

Asahi Electronics Co. Ltd. 

KMM Bldg. Room 407 

2-14-1 Asano, Kokura 

Kita-Ku, Kitokyushu City 802 

Tal: (093) 511-6471 

TELEX: AECKY 7126-16 
Hamilton-Avnet Electronics Japan 
LTD 


YU and YOU Bldg. 1-4 Horidome-Cho 


Nihonbash 

Tel: (03) 662-9911 

TELEX: 2523774 

Nippon Micro Compuler Co. Ltd. 
Mutsumi Bidg. 4-5-21 Kojimacht 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 102 

Tel: (03) 230-0041 


Ryoyo Electric Corp. 
Konwa Bidg. 

1-12-22, Taukijl, 1-Chome 
Chuo-Ku, Tokyo 104 

Tel: (03) 543-7711 

Tokyo Electron Labs, Inc. 
No. 1 Higashikata-Machi 
Midori-Ku, Yokohama 226 
Tel: (045) 471-8811 
TELEX¢ 781-4773 


KOREA 

Koram Digital 

Room 411 Ahil Bldg. 

49-4 2-GA Hoehyun-Dong 
Chung-Ku Seoul 

Tal; 23-8123 

TELEX: HANSINT K23542 
Leawood International, inc. 
C.P.0. Box 4046 

112-25, Sokong-Dong 
Chung-Ku, Seoul 100 

Tal: 28-5927 

CABLE: "LEEWOOD” Seoul 


MEXICO 

Proveedora Electronica S.A. 
(PROESA) 

Prol, Moctezuma Ote. 24 
Col. Romero de Terreros 
Apdo, Postal 21-139 

Maxico 21, D.F. 

Tel: 554-8300 

TELEX: 017-72402 SAULME 


NETHERLANDS 
Inelco Nether. Comp. Sys. BY 
Turtstekerstraat 63 
Aalsmeer 1431 GD 
Tel: (2077) 28855 
TELEX: 14693 
Koning & Hartman 
Koperwerf 30 

2544 EN Den Haag 
Holland 

Tel: (70) 210.101 
TELEX: 31528 


NEW ZEALAND 

W. K. McLean Ltd. 

103-5 Felton Mathew Avenue 
Glenn Innes, Auckland, 6 
Tel: 587-037 

TELEX: NZ2763 KOSFY 


NORWAY 

Nordisk Elektronik (Norge) A/S 
Postoftice Box 122 
Smedsvingen 4 

1364 Hvalstad 

Tel: 02 78 62 10 

TELEX: 17546 


PORTUGAL 

Ditram 

Componentes E Electronica LDA 
Av. Miguel Bombarda, 133 
Lisboa 1 

Tel: (18) 545313 

TELEX: 14347 


SINGAPORE 

General Engineers Associates 
Bik 3, 1003-1008, 10th Floor 
P.S.A. Multl-Storay Complex 
Telok Blangah/Pasir Panjang 
Singapore 5 

Tel: 271-3163 

TELEX: AS23987 GENERCO 
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UNITED KINGDOM 

Intel Corporation (U.K.) Ltd." 
Broadtield House 

4 Between Towns Road 
Cowley, Oxtord OX4 3NB 
Tel: (0865) 77 1431 

TELEX: 837203 

Intel Corporation (U.K.) Ltd. 
§ Hospital Street 

Nantwich, Cheshire CW5 5RE 
Tel: (0270) 62 65 60 

TELEX: 36620 


ORIENT MARKETING OFFICE 


JAPAN 

Intel Japan K.K.” 

Flower Hill-Shinmachl East Bidg. 
1-23-98, Shinmachi, Setagaya-ku 
Tokyo 154 

Tei: (03) 426-9261 

TELEX: 781-26426 


HONG KONG 

Intel Trading Corporation 
89-105 Des Voeux Rd., Central 
18F, Unit 8 

Hong Kong 

Te!: 852-5-450-847 

TELEX: 63869 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Electronic Building Elements 
Pine Square 

18th Street 

Hazelwood, Pretoria 

Tol: (12) 789 221 

TELEX: 30181SA 


SPAIN 

interface’ 

Ronda San Pedro 22 
Barcelona 10 

Tel: 3/301 7851 
TELEX: 51508 IFCE E 
Interface 

Av. Generalisimo 51 9° 
E-Madrid 16 

Tel: 456 3151 


Interface 

Calle Bailen 9 

Appt. 7 

Bilbao 

Te!: 4/415-0893 

ITT SESA 

Miguel Angel 16 
Madrid 10 

Tel: (1) 4190957 
TELEX: 27707/27461 


SWEDEN 
Backstrom Gosta 
Box 12008 

10221 Stockholm 
Tel: (08) 541 060 
TELEX: 10135 
Nordisk Electronik AB 
Box 27301 

S-10254 Stockholm 
Tel: (08) 635040 
TELEX: 10547 


SWITZERLAND 
industrade AG 
Gemsenstrasse 2 
Postcheck 80 - 21190 
CH-8021 Zurich 

Tel: (01) 60 22 30 
TELEX: 56788 


TAIWAN 

Taiwan Automation Co.° 
2nd Floor 

224 Nanking East Road 
Section 3 

Taipel 

Tel: 771-0940 

TELEX: 11942 TAIAUTO 


UNITED KINGDOM 

G.E.C. Semiconductors Ltd. 
East Lane 

North Wembley 

Middlesex HAS 7PP 

Tel: (01) 904-9303/908-4111 
TELEX: 28817 


Jermyn Industries 

Vestry Estate 
Sevenoaks, Kent 

Tel: (0732) 501.44 
TELEX: 95142 

Rapid Recall, Ltd. 

6 Soho Mills Ind. Park 
Woburn Green 

Bucks, England 

Tel: (6285) 24961 
TELEX: 849439 

Sintrom Electronics Ltd.* 
Arkwright Road 2 
Reading, Berkshire RG2 OLS 
Tel: (0734) 85464 
TELEX: 847395 


VENEZUELA 

Componentes y Circuitos 
Electronicos TTLCA C.A. 

Apartado 3223 

Caracas 101 

Tel: 239-0820 

TELEX: 21795 TELETIPOS 


“Field Application Location 
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intel 
3065 Bowers Avenue 
Santa Clara, California 95051 
Tel: (408) 987-8080 


TWX: 910-338-0026 
TELEX: 34-6372 


ALABAMA 

Intel Corp. 

3322 S. Parkway, Ste. 71 
Holiday Office Center 
Huntsville 35802 

Tel: (205) 883-2430 
+Pen-Tech Associates, Inc. 
Holiday Office Center 
3322 Memorial Pkwy., S.W, 
Huntsville 35801 

Tel: (205) 881-9298 


ARIZONA 

Intel Corp. 

8650 N. 35th Avenue, Suite 101 
Phoenix 85021 

Tel: (602) 242-7205 


tBFA 

4426 North Saddle Bag Trail 
Scottsdale 85251 

Tel: (602) 994-5400 


CALIFORNIA 

Intel Corp. 

7670 Opportunity Rd. 
Suite 135 

San Diego 92111 
Tel: (714) 268-3563 


Intel Corp. * 

1651 East 4th Street 
Suite 105 

Santa Ana 92701 
Tel: (714) 835-9642 
TWX: 910-595-1114 


Intel Corp.* 

15335 Morrison 
Suite 345 

Sherman Oaks 91403 
(213) 986-9510 
TWX: 910-495-2045 


intel Corp.* 

3375 Scott Bivd. 
Santa Clara 95051 
Tel: (408) 987-8086 
TWX: 910-339-9279 
TWX: 910-338-0255 
Earle Associates, Inc. 
4617 Ruffner Street 
Suite 202 

San Diego 92111 

Tel: (714) 278-5441 
Mac-! 

2576 Shattuck Ave. 
Suite 4B 

Berkeley 94704 

Tel: (415) 843-7625 
Mac-l 

P.O. Box 1420 
Cupertino 95014 

Tel: (408) 257-9880 
Mac-l 

P.O. Box 8763 
Fountain Valley 92708 
Tel: (714) 839-3341 
Mac-! 

110 Sutter Street 
Suite 715 

San Francisco 94104 
Tel: (415) 982-3673 
Mac-l 

20121 Ventura Bivd., Suite 240E 
Woodland Hills 91364 
Tel: (213) 347-5900 


COLORADO 

Intel Corp.* 

6000 East Evans Ave. 

Bidg. 1, Suite 260 

Denver 80222 

Tel: (303) 758-8086 

TWX: 910-931-2289 
tWestek Data Products, Inc. 
25921 Fern Guich 

P.O. Box 1355 

Evergreen 80439 

Tel: (303) 674-5255 
Westek Data Products, Inc. 
1322 Arapahoe 

Boulder 80302 

Tel: (303) 449-2620 


CONNECTICUT 


Intel Corp. 

Peacock Alley 

1 Padanaram Road, Suite 146 
Danbury 06810 

Tel: (203) 792-8366 

TWX: 710-456-1199 


FLORIDA 

Intel Corp. 

1001 N.W. 62nd Street, Suite 406 
Ft. Lauderdale 33309 

Tel: (305) 771-0600 

TWX: 510-956-9407 


FLORIDA (cont.) 

Intel Corp. 

5151 Adanson Street, Suite 203 
Orlando 32804 

Tel: (305) 628-2393 

TWX: 810-853-9219 


+Pen-Tech Associates, Inc. 

201 S.E. 15th Terrace, Suite K 
Oeerfield Beach 33441 

Tel: (305) 421-4989 

tPen-Tech Associates, Inc. 

111 So. Maitland Ave., Suite 202 
P.O, Box 1475 

Maitland 32751 

Tel: (305) 645-3444 


GEORGIA 

Pen Tech Associates, Inc. 
Cherokee Center, Suite 21 
627 Cherokee Street 
Marietta 30060 

Tel: (404) 424-1931 


ILLINOIS 

Intel Corp.* 

900 Jorie Boulevard 
Suite 220 

Oakbrook 60521 
Tel: (312) 325-9510 
TWX: 910-651-5881 


First Rep Company 
9400-9420 W. Foster Avenue 
Chicago 60656 

Tel: (312) 992-0830 

TWX: 910-227-4927 
Technical Representatives 
1502 North Lee Street 
Bloomington 61701 

Tel: (309) 829-8080 


IOWA 

Technical Representatives, Inc. 
St. Andrews Building 

1930 St. Andrews DriveeN.€. 
Cedar Rapids 52405 

Tel: (319) 393-5510 


KANSAS 

Intel Corp. 

9393 W. 110th St., Ste. 265 
Overland Park 66210 

Tel: (913) 642 8080 


Technical Representatives, Inc. 
8245 Nieman Road, Suite #100 
Lenexa 66214 

Tel: (913) 888-0212, 3, & 4 
TWX: 910-749-6412 


KENTUCKY 

Lowry & Associates Inc. 
P.O. Box 5127 
Lexington 40555 

Tel: (606) 273-3771 


MARYLAND 

Intel Corp.* 

7257 Parkway Drive 

Hanover 21076 

Tel: (301) 796-7500 

TWX: 710-862-1944 

Glen White Associates 

57 W. Timonium Road, Suite 307 
Timonium 21093 

Tel: (301) 252-6360 


tMesa Inc. 

11900 Parklawn Drive 

Rockville 20852 

Tel: Wash. (301) 881-8430 
Baito. (301) 792-0021 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Intei Corp.” 

27 Industrial Ave. 
Chelmsford 01824 
Tel: (617) 667-8126 
TWX: 710-343-6333 
EMC Corp. 

381 Elliot Street 
Newton 02164 

Tel: (617) 244-4740 


MICHIGAN 

intel Corp." 

26500 Northwestern Hwy. 
Suite 401 

Southfield 48075 

Tel: (313) 353-0920 

TWX: 910-420-1212 
TELEX: 2 31143 


tLowry & Associates, Inc. 
135 W. North Street 

Suite 4 

Brighton 48116 

Tel: (313) 227-7067 


MINNESOTA 

Intel Corp. 

7401 Metro Blvd. 
Suite 355 

Edina 55435 

Tel: (612) 835-6722 
TWX: 910-576-2867 


U.S. AND CANADIAN SALES OFFICES 


tDytek North 

1821 University Ave. 
Room 163N 

St, Paul 55104 

Tel: (612) 645-5816 


MISSOURI 

Technical Representatives, Inc. 
320 Brookes Drive, Suite 104 
Hazelwood 63042 

Tel: (314) 731-5200 

TWX: 910-762-0618 


NEW JERSEY 

Intel Corp.” 

1 Metroplaza Office Bidg. 
505 Thornall St. 

Edison 08817 

Tel: (201) 494-5040 

TWX: 710-480-6238 


NEW MEXICO 
BFA Corporation 
P.O, Box 1237 

Las Cruces 88001 
Tel: (505) 523-0601 
TWX: 910-983-0543 


BFA Corporation 
2705 Westerfield, N.E. 
Albuquerque 87111 
Tel: (505) 292-1212 
TWX: 910-989-1157 


NEW YORK 

Intel Corp.* 

350 Vanderbilt Motor Pkwy. 
Suite 402 

Hauppauge 11787 

Tel: (516) 231-3300 

TWX: 510-227-6236 


intel Corp. 

80 Washington St. 
Poughkeepsie 12601 
Tal: (914) 473-2303 
TWX: 510-248-0060 
tntel Corp. 

2255 Lyell Avenue 
Lower Floor East Suite 
Rochester 14606 
Tel: (716) 328-7340 
TWX: 510-253-3841 


tMeasurement Technology, Inc. 


159 Northern Boulevard 
Great Neck 11021 

Tel: (516) 482-3500 
T-Squared 

4054 Newcourt Avenue 
Syracuse 13206 

Tel: (315) 463-8592 
TWX: 710-541-0554 
T-Squared 

2 ©. Main 

Victor 14564 

Tel: (716) 924-9101 
TWX: 510-254-8542 


NORTH CAROLINA 
+Pen-Tech Associates, Inc. 
1202 Eastchester Dr, 
Highpoint 27260 

Tel: (919) 883-9125 

Glen White Associates 
4009 Barrett Dr. 

Raleigh 27609 

Tel: (919) 787-7016 


OHIO 

Intel Corp.* 

8312 North Main Street 
Dayton 45415 

Tel: (513) 890-5350 
TWX: 810-450-2528 


Intel Corp.* 
Chagrin-Brainard Bldg. #210 
28001 Chagrin Blvd. 
Cleveland 44122 

Tel: (216) 464-2736 


Lowry & Associates Inc. 
1440 Snow Road 

Suite 216 

Cleveland 44134 

Tel: (216) 398-0506 


tLowry & Associates, Inc. 
1524 Marsetta Drive 
Dayton 45432 

Tel: (513) 429-9040 


tlowry & Associates, Inc. 
1050 Freeway Dr., N, 
Suite 209 

Columbus 43229 

Tel: (614) 436-2051 
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OREGON 

tntel Corp. 

10700 S.W. Beaverton 
Hillsdale Highway 
Suite 324 

Beaverton 97005 

Tel: (503) 641-8086 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Intel Corp.* 

275 Commerce Dr. 

200 Office Center 
Suite 300 

Fort Washington 19034 
Tel: (215) 542-9444 
TWX: 510-661-2077 


tLowry & Associates, Inc. 
Seven Parkway Center 
Suite 455 

Pittsburgh 15520 

Tel: (412) 922-5110 
tQ.E.D. Electronics 

300 N. York Road 
Hatboro 19040 

Tel: (215) 674-9600 


TEXAS 

Intel Corp. * 

2925 L.B.J. Freeway 
Suite 175 

Dallas 75234 

Tel: (214) 241-9521 
TWX: 910-860-5487 
Intel Corp.* 

6420 Richmond Ave. 
Houston 77057 

Tel: (713) 784-3400 
Industrial Digital Systems Corp. 
§925 Sovereign 
Suite 101 

Houston 77036 

Tel: (713) 988-9421 
Intel Corp. 

313 E. Anderson Lane 
Suite 314 

Austin 78752 

Tel: (512) 454-3628 


VIRGINIA 

Glen White Associates 
Route 2, Box 193 
Charlottesville 22901 
Tel: (804) 295-7686 
Glen White Associates 
P.O. Box 10186 
Lunchburg 24506 

Tel: (804) 384-6920 


Glen White Associates 
Rt. #1, Box 322 
Colonial Beach 22442 
Tel: (804) 224-7764 


WASHINGTON 

Intel Corp. 

Suite 114 Bidg. 3 
1603 116th Ave, N.E. 
Bellevue 98005 

Tel: (206) 453-8086 


WISCONSIN 

Intel Corp, 

4369 S. Howell Ave, 
Milwaukee 53207 
Tel: (414) 747-0789 


CANADA 

Intel Semiconductor Corp.* 
Suite 233, Bell Mews 

39 Highway 7, Bells Corners 
Ottawa, Ontario K2H 8R2 
Tel: (613) 829-9714 
TELEX: 053-4115 

Intel Semiconductor Corp. 
6205 Airport Rd. 

Bidg. B, Suite 205 
Mississauga, Ontario 

L4V 1E3 

Tel: (416) 671-0611 
TELEX: 06983574 
Multilek, Inc.* 

15 Grenfell Crescent 
Ottawa, Ontario K2G 0G3 
Tel: (613) 226-2365 
TELEX: 053-4585 

Multilek, Inc. 

Toronto 

Tel: (416) 245-6422 
Multilek, Inc. 

Montreal 

Tel: (514) 481-1350 


*Fleld application location 
tThese representatives do not offer Intel Components, 
only boards and systems. 
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Santa Clara, California 95051 
Tel: (408) 987-8080, TWX: 910-338-0026, TELEX: 34-6372 
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